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CHAPTER I 

OF THE FINDING OF A COIN 

Not for my own pleasure, and yet less for my own 
pride do I essay this record, but in simple justice to 
him whom I once served too loyally and too dis- 
loyally. For despite the deep silence preserved by 
those most concerned, and the death of some others, 
which hath kept them silent too, yet have rumours 
made their escape touching the matter which I shall 
relate, but rumours vague or utterly errant. I think 
it well, therefore, that I, who alone of Prince 
Rupert's followers was involved in divers scenes of 
this history, should bear witness to the truth, even as 
once before I bore witness. And in writing these 
pages, to be made public later if need be, I shall keep 
myself as strictly as I may to the chronicling of that 
hazardous and secret venture — that plot — whichever 
name befits it. Yet was my own life so enmeshed 
therewith, as that the threads are hard to sever. 

That day, which first drew the cords of chance 
around me, I remember waking, after a space wherein 
I had lain stunned or swooning, to find myself 
staring at a knot of soldiers a few paces away : 
cavaliers they were, so the enemy had been driven 
from the church. Church, said I, it was indeed but 

B 
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the chapel of the Manor House ; yet the place where 
I lay was like another and smaller chapel opening 
therefrom. Alone in this niche stood a tomb ; I saw 
the carven figure glimmering white through the 
dimness. 

As my head grew clearer I raised myself and 
looked round me more freely. Now the place was 
wholly strange to me, for I had been riding past by 
chance when I saw the fight round the Manor House. 
Thereat I had dismounted, flung myself into the 
press, and being swept into the chapel was there 
struck down ere I could well show on which side I 
had ranged myself. 

From my corner I could see the most part of the 
church, on to the great door, which I had heard 
break with a splintering crash when the Roundheads 
entered the place. The attack had ceased, and all 
outside was grown exceeding still, so methought I 
could hear the silence. 

Our men stood huddled together in the midst of 
the church : 'tis like there were many among them 
but little used to such an abiding place. Howbeit 
the building too was in an unwonted plight. The 
Roundheads must have held it before us, for the 
altar rails and painted windows were broken, and the 
carven work on the tombs was grievously defaced. 

'Twas looking about on all this, doubtless, which 
moved an officer to break forth at length, casting 
from him the reverence which the spot had for a 
little bred in him. 

' Ho, my lads ! ' he cried, ' the place is no holy 
one, since yon sacrilegious dogs have had their will 
of it. When 'tis new consecrated our revels may 
well be covered with the rest — the more that we have 
fought to defend it. Fetch us wine, Sergeant — here 
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is more room for us than in the hall, where the rest 
are met already, Til be sworn.' 

' 'Tis done, Major,' quoth a soldier, and the wine 
was speedily dragged in. The soldiers gathered to it, 
doffing their steel caps to serve them as tankards, 
struggling, laughing, shouting songs and curses, and 
lo, as I watched, a black-eyed wench, frightened 
from her love-making, doubtless, by the attack, came 
creeping cat-like from some hiding-place and touched 
the Major on the arm. He gave a shout at sight of 
her, kissed her full on the mouth, and thereafter 
lifted her up on a high piece of carven woodwork, 
where she sat laughing, her feet on a tomb. 

' Queen of the feast ! ' cried half a score voices, 
and then one bolder than his mates sprang up beside 
her, holding a morion full of wine, whereof she 
drank, then splashed the good liquor in his face. 

' Hast thy christening,' shouted the Major, ' now 
down with thee, man, lest thy burial service follow. 
Every man for himself, and this prize is mine. But, 
damn me, there may be a score sweet saints in the 
church yet.' 

I could have sworn then that I heard a shuddering 
moan, but in looking round could see naught — no 
wounded man being nigh me. In truth even such 
as were hurt joined, up to their strength, in the mad 
revelry, and none kept that stillness which did befit 
the place save only the dead. One of these lay not 
far from me — face down, with outspread arms. His 
blood, creeping over the slab beneath him, followed 
the deep-graven letters and the lines of the funeral 
escutcheon, marking them red on the gray stone. 

As I knelt there, not knowing whether if I went 
forth I might not be taken for an enemy or a spy, 
a strange disquiet crept upon me. I felt that I was 
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not alone. Somewhere, close beside me, withdrawn 
as I was in that little chapel, one must be lurking. 
I rose to my feet and looked more keenly around 
me. There was no one near. 

Beyond me in the church the soldiers' revelry 
grew louder, but they seemed wondrously far away, 
and close around the silence pressed upon me. 
Through the window above the light fell in a long 
slant, stained purple and crimson by the glass which 
was still unbroken. Yet the chapel itself was grow- 
ing dusk. Then again, hard at my side, I felt — nay, 
this time I heard — there was a sound of faint breathing. 
I shivered and looked down upon the tomb ; I liked 
not this rough usage of a church. But the figure 
lying there had not been touched. It was a woman's 
form, very delicately wrought, and the face seemed 
to me exceeding fair. I saw a gleam as of gold on 
the hair, making me think the stone had been gilded, 
as was not uncommon in ancient effigies. I could 
not withdraw my gaze from the marble woman, and, 
bending down to look somewhat more nearly, my 
hand brushed with the lightest touch against the 
folded hands of the statue. But even at that touch 
I sprang back, possessed by fear and horror. For 
the hand was cold and damp as stone, and yet it was 
not stone — nay, but it was flesh I had touched — flesh 
living or dead. 

I leaned against the chapel wall, too much fear- 
shaken to be even ashamed of my fear. It would 
have seemed a deliverance as from Heaven, could I 
have called to the soldiers scarce five paces away. 
But my voice was frozen in my throat. I thought 
of Ottery St. Mary, where the statue of the murdered 
man walks by night in the church. Had we too 
wakened the dead ? 
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I turned my head away from the white thing there 
on the tomb, and straightway I was the more afraid 
of what it might be doing behind me. 

With a mighty effort and resolve I swung sharply 
about, and walking to the side of the statue looked 
down into its face. And there — it was nor dream 
nor madness — the statue looked at me with great 
living eyes, and a woman's voice whispered : — 

* Betray me not, for the Blessed Virgin's sake ' 

I know not to this hour what next I said or did, 
but in a moment the mystery was made clear. It 
was no stone image then, and no ghostly terror, but 
a maiden who had sought that strange refuge from 
the violence of the soldiery. She had gone to the 
dead for safety. She must, I thought, have suffered 
many deaths in loneliness and fear. 

I gave my pledge to shield her as I might, and 
then drew quickly away from her side, doubting, 
though we spoke scarce above a breath, lest the 
soldiers might still hear us. Flushed as they were 
with wine and victory, I knew that a maiden might 
meet with sorry treatment among them. 

I stepped into the deeper shadow and stood sword 
in hand : the men in the church were at that moment 
more enemies than comrades in my eyes, and I vowed 
not one of them should reach that tomb while I was 
there to guard it. There being no sign of danger, I 
was soon possessed by a most earnest desire to hear 
the maiden's voice again. Moreover, I bethought 
me that I had scarce seen her face, though I felt 
assured I could never fail to know it again. Resolved 
that I would not yield to any such folly, I did not 
turn again to the tomb, but stood motionless, staring 
at the pattern of light which was thrown by the 
coloured window across the chapel floor ; one bright 
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flame-tinted splash lay close to my foot, and gazing 
thereon my eyes were caught by a flicker of gold. 
A moment more and I saw what lay there was 
indeed a golden coin, the size of a Carolus. Scarce 
knowing what I did, I yet stooped and picked it up 
from the ground, nor guessed that by that little 
movement I changed the whole of life. 

After a time I roused myself somewhat from the 
amaze of my discovery, and questioned if indeed the 
girl were in such dire peril. Sure if I spoke to the 
officer she would be sufl^ered to pass without scathe 
or wrong. But again I looked at the Major, where 
he sat beside his queen of the feast, and some doubt 
rose within me. I was but new to the work of war, 
and these men, drunk with blood and wine, woke in 
me some such distrust as a woman might have felt — 
though I took shame for it. 

There was one comfort — if they held to their 
carouse they would ere long drink themselves past 
the chance of molesting us; and with that I marvelled 
what would befall should the enemy rush on us once 
again. I could see no sentry even at the broken 
door, and had I not already chosen my post I would 
have gone thither myself. 

' Men say that Prince Maurice hath his men 
not well in hand,' I mused ; ' I think 'tis but 
truth they tell.' Then suddenly, as though my 
very thought had called it up, came a deepening 
rumour from outside. A moment more and a 
compact body of men hurled themselves on our 
revellers. 

I caught at my sword and would have hastened to 
the fray, but was stayed by the thought of the 
defenceless maiden. There came a low, clear voice 
from the dimness. 
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' To your place,' it said, * fear not for me — I am 
armed against the last extremity.' 

The words were as fire within me, and I found 
myself in the thick of the fight, full of a strength 
which did amaze myself Yet later I had but scant 
remembrance of that brief struggle. I thrust and 
parried blindly, tormented the while but by one fear, 
that if I fell harm might come to the lady of the 
tomb there within. Once I verily thought myself 
sped, for a great Roundhead leaped at me, swinging 
his sword in the one hand, while in his left he held a 
pistol. I had but my blade : I stooped and ran 
beneath his guard, and gave him a thrust in the side 
which spoiled his fighting for that day. 

Thereafter I had a moment's breathing space, and 
saw to my dismay that the chapel was filled with 
Roundheads, and our men pressed back. I turned 
quickly towards the entrance of the inner shrine, and 
well it was that I did so, for I came on a lean-visaged 
Puritan peering into the shadows, and chanting aloud 
to himself concerning the breaking of graven images. 

I sprang between him and the tomb towards 
which he had been moving, the pommel of his sword 
uplifted. 

' Make an end of flesh and blood first,' I called, 
and he came on me fiercely. 

For a breathless while we hewed at each other — I 
in silence, having no wish to waste my breath, he 
with brief Scripture curses. I know not well how I 
fought, for the lessons of the fencing-school fail a 
man ofttimes in a struggle of life and death. But 
this I know : lifting my sword at last to counter a 
swinging blow, his heavier blade sheared down with 
such force that mine sprang into clashing bits. I 
cried out in wrath and despair, and caught at my 
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dagger ; but my belt had shifted, so my hand found 
it not. He meanwhile shortened his blade, and 
straightened for the stroke, all agrin with triumph. 
I had caught my breath, as I truly deemed, for the 
last time. 

Sudden his arm was stayed, poised as it was, and 
he stood stone-stricken with terror, his mouth still 
open, but his eyes glassed and staring. Next instant 
— ere I could advantage myself of the pause — he 
uttered a kind of shrilling moan, dropped his weapon, 
and ran as one demented. 

I turned me about, divining the truth, and there 
behind me was the white figure of the maiden, half 
risen from the tomb, with one arm stretched forth 
to ward or threaten. 

' Well done, brave heart ! ' I cried, and caught her 
hand and kissed it. Truly from that moment I 
doubted not that I loved her. 

I kept beside her after that, for the brush was well 
nigh over : our men, who were far outnumbered, 
having fled, or fallen, or been made prisoners. I 
wondered whether the rest of the house was in the 
enemy's hands, and inly cursed the folly of our 
soldiers, who sang so loud, drank so deep, and kept 
so slack watch withal. 

' What shall we do, dear lady ? ' I whispered, and 
she answered softly — 

' 'Tis said the soldiers of the Parliament, though 
their cause be ill, are yet better ordered than ours, 
perchance I need not fear them.' 

I shook my head, laughing ruefully. 

'Soldiers are but men,' I said, * but we will watch 
their bearing.' 

So once again she lay down on her strange couch, and 
I knelt in the shadow beside it, looking heedfully out. 
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It was plain our foes were altogether triumphant, 
and two or three soldiers who had pushed through 
a side door in the chapel came presently back, 
flinging themselves down as men whose toils are over. 
I scanned their faces anxiously one by one, for I 
would have been willing to purchase assurance of my 
lady's safety even at risk of mine own captivity. It 
was growing so dark I could have seen but little, had 
not divers of the soldiers lighted great brands 
wrenched from the oaken furnishings of the chapel. 
By their broad red light I could see the rough visages 
plainly, but I could espy little of comfort therein, 
still less could I gather it from their words. 

' Lo, you,' quoth one of them in that canting 
whine grown more and more a fashion among them, 
'Lo, you, we have smitten the Hittites and the 
Ammonites hip and thigh. Now, verily, it were not 
amiss, Corporal Keep-My-Commandments, if we 
could come on somewhat wherewith to refresh the 
carnal man.' 

* Yea,' snuffled another of the saints, ' and unless 
mine eyes were deceived by the vain lures of Satan, 
they did discern a damsel here, even here — for is it 
not written of the chosen of Israel — '' Ye shall take 
their women and their little ones and their cattle, and 
ye shall eat of the spoil." ' 

' Damn the canting rogues,' thought I. ' Verily, 
as they themselves say, I have a holy desire to break 
their heads.' Howbeit, for my lady's sake I held 
me still — only reaching out cautiously from the 
shadow for a masterless sword which lay near by — a 
cavalier's, as I knew by its workmanship and fair- 
wrought hilt. 

'I would I could see an officer among them,' 
I said between my teeth ; ' he might be a gentleman. 
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But these were as ill a set as ever gathered in the ranks 
of the godly.' 

Some of the men were singing snatches of Psalms, 
which albeit doleful enough beside our gallant ditties, 
did yet offend me less than the speech of the rest. 
One of these, a fellow with rolling greedy eyes, did 
especially enrage me. He had picked up one of the 
tankards yet half filled with wine, and swallowed the 
liquor at a draught. One of his mates made some 
protest thereat, perchance for that he had taken al], 
whereon he broke into a droning speech, the words 
of which were scarce fit to set down. 

' It is not for us of the elect,' he said, ^ to rule 
ourselves by the laws of others, and to clothe our- 
selves in the righteousness which is filthy rags, but 
we — being in a state of grace, knowing all sin is but 
the sinful thought — are free unto all pleasures and 
delights, all women being subject unto us, even as is 
the rest of creation. We being free, saith our inspired 
teacher, to enjoy all things up to the measure of a 
man, which is the measure of an angel.' 

I heard the girl beside me give a deep, stifled sob 
as he made an end of his blasphemies, and I debated 
within myself whether it were not better to strike 
my sword into her as she lay rather than leave her 
to such hands. Sudden out of the extremity of my 
fear sprang the thought of rescue. Quickly I 
dropped my cloak and broad collar of lace, and 
doffing my scarf, hid it in my breast : then briefly, 
in low tones, I told my companion of my plan. In 
pursuance thereof I left the inner chapel and sat me 
down near a group of soldiers, but keeping myself in 
the shadow. 

' Friends,' said I, as gruffly as might be, *know ye 
which Psalm is best for the chasing of evil spirits ? ' 
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*Why askest thou,' returned a soldier, 'seeing 
this place is no more a haunt of idolaters ? ' 

' Even so,' I answered, ' but here are worse things 
than mortals, however misled — nearer — brothers — 
nearer.' I broke off to rouse their fear and wonder 
the more, and, indeed, I think my voice shook 
without feigning. 

'What then?' cried they all together, and I felt 
the stir and murmur go all adown the chapel. 

' Hush ! ' I said, ' hush ! this place, know ye not, 
hath been haunted these many years by a spirit in the 
shape of a woman. To see her, men say, bodes but 
little good, but if she speak to any or stay her pace 
beside him 'tis death before the changing of the 
moon. Ah, it hath been proven more than once.' 

' It is true, it is true,' cried a shrill voice of fear — 
and the soldier who had striven with me started up 
in his place. ' I have seen it — this night have I seen 
it rising from a tomb,' and he made for the door in 
great headlong leaps. 

There was a shuffle of feet and a quick jingle of 
harness, as though the rest were minded to follow 
him. 

' By my sword,' thought I, ' we shall retake the 
place as well as save ourselves.' 

But a man who had just entered spoke in a deep, 
clear voice — 

'Soldiers of the Lord, fear not the lures nor 
devices of Satan : the God of Battles, who hath made 
blunt the swords of your adversaries, is He not able 
to deliver you from the Prince of the Powers of the 
Air ? ' 

' Here,' said I to myself, ' i? a man to reckon 
with. I must make haste lest he put heart into them 
all.' 
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' Hush ! ' I cried, ' for the love of life be silent — 
provoke not its wrath. Have we not already dis- 
turbed its resting-place ? ' Here I groaned, and a 
deep breath like a shiver ran through the group 
about me. ' Hush ! ' I cried yet again, ' pray in 
silence and look not — it is the hour — it is the 
hour ' 

The last words I spoke very loud like one in 
extremity of fear ; and at the signal, very slow and 
stilly came a white figure from out the darkness — 
straight down the centre of the aisle. On she came, 
never pausing, through the shadow and the bands 
of wavering light — past the soldiers, who stared on 
her mute and aghast from under their steel caps. To 
come so, neither hastening nor slackening step, 
methought it must be harder than to face musketry. 
She gazed not either to right or left, but straight 
before her with wide set eyes. So still it was, I could 
hear the catch in one man's throat as he strove to 
swallow his fear, and the grate of another's heel as he 
drew back from the touch of her floating garments. 
The worst was over, I thought, and my heart sang 
for thankfulness ; she was close now to the little door 
I had noted before. I slipped through it, no man 
marking me in that suspense when all eyes were on 
her : very softly I drew the key from the inner side 
of the lock and fixed it in the outer. God ! how my 
hand shook the while, and the faint click rang in my 
ears like an alarum. 

She swerved to one side and gained the door, the 
rough and hardy men shrinking at her approach. 
She was within two paces — one — her foot upon the 
threshold. Then, even then, a fold of her garment 
caught on one of the heavy and rusted nails — 
stealthily she reached to release it, but still it held. 
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' Come/ I breathed, and she made on ; but the 
fabric caught and tore, the little rending sound 
breaking clear as a pistol shot on the deadly 
silence. 

' A cheat,' cried the same deep, clear tone I had 
heard before. ' Seize on the trickster — can a 
spectre's garb rend ? ' 

She gave one leap into the passage beyond me, 
and I flung myself against the low thick door. It 
clashed to its place, and the key turned with a rusty 
groan just as a storm of blows fell on the thither 
side. 

' Come,' cried a voice in mine ear, and a small 
cold hand caught mine own — ' come, I know the 
way.' 

The house, like the chapel, must have been full 
of soldiers, yet all was still about us as we sped 
through the winding passage, she flitting at my side 
as lightly as though she were indeed a spirit. 
Through a great empty chamber we hastened, where 
the arras, torn from the walls, lay in heaps along the 
floor. Then another passage — a door — and God's 
free air at last. 

We came out beside a yew hedge which sheltered 
us, but near by we could hear a tumult of pursuit. 
* Behind yonder thicket is my horse,' I cried, * if 
the rogues have not found him ; ' and again we 
ran for dear life, hearing a stray bullet or so whiz 

above us. 

There at the tree was my comrade steed, safe and 

ready. 

I could not in my haste unknot the reins from 
the branch, but slashing them through with my 
dagger, I sprang to the saddle and snatched the girl 
to a place before me — not one heart-beat too soon. 
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for the Puritans at that raised a shout which meant 
discovery. They were but foot-soldiers, though, 
and I laughed defiance at them as my horse sprang 
forth with his great leaping stride beneath his two- 
fold burden. 



CHAPTER II 

OF DREAMS AND REMEMBERINGS 

The night closed round us deep and still, as we shot 
out of sight of our pursuers and rode on beneath a 
sky all stars. We neither of us spoke for a while. 
I kept at full speed, and it was enough for me to 
feel the long, smooth swing of my horse and hear 
the steady music of his hoof-beats. We were safe, 
if ever a gallant steed meant safety. After a time I 
heard the girl in my arms draw breath sharply, and 
I checked Sol in his career, thinking that she must 
be wearied. 

* Are you afraid ? ' I asked clumsily, being able to 
think out nothing better. 

'No,' she answered; and I thought the simple 
word the sweetest I had ever heard. I put Sol into 
a hand gallop, for we were still not wholly beyond 
molestation, and followed the road at random, being 
strange to these parts. 

My heart was high with triumph as I rode, and 
methought I would be content to ride on for ever 
with this strange, brave lady to bear me company. 
But at length she stirred again, lifting herself more 
upright. 

' Sir,' she said, with some faltering, ' whither do 

we turn ? ' 
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I could not but sigh — it was like the ending of 
some wondrous dream, wherein I had taken no 
thought for what should come after. Yet it was 
clear we must seek some harbourage, or daylight 
might find us in sorry plight. 

' Truly,' I made answer doubtfiilly, * I fear chance 
must stand our pilot, unless yourself, sweet lady, 
know where best you may find safety. If it be lefi: 
to me, I will do all one man may to protect you.' 

* My father should be at Ockington,' she answered, 
' but 'tis a long ride thither, and the town full of 
soldiers. Did I but know my way more surely — 
but the country is strange at night, and all made 
anew by the shadows.' 

She stayed herself with a hand on my arm and 
looked about her. I could see her face in the 
gHmmering starlight — truly it seemed she was a 
creature of twilights, for I had never beheld her 
clearly. 

' Hill and cleave are changed,' she mused, * all is 
so other, so sheltered in the day.' 

I had brought Sol to a walk, and we kept to the 
soft grass at the road's edge, for I had no wish to be 
heard and called on to stand by any roving party 
of soldiers. Suddenly 1 felt her shivering as I held 
her. 

* Alas ! ' I cried, ' you are cold, and I left my 
cloak in the church.' 

' Nay,' she answered quickly, ' 'tis but the memory 
— all soldiers cannot be like that, surely.' 

' I am a soldier myself,' said I, ' yet not after that 
fashion, I should trust — but why think on it when 
the peril is past ? ' 

' I cannot choose,' she whispered, and I felt her 
catch her breath and cling to my arm as one in deadly 
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terror. Was it woman's wont, I marvelled, to be so 
frighted when the need of fear was past — and smiling 
somewhat in the dark I set myself to soothing her as 
I might. 

' And you so brave,' I said, * in the hour of stress. 
Hush ! ' I added quickly, and laid my hand on my 
sword, ' I hear horses. God forfend that you should 
come into danger again this night.' I turned Sol 
farther away from the road, and I felt how the 
maiden steadied herself yet again. 

' Set me down,' she whispered, ' I should but 
cumber you,' and I let her slip to the grass. We 
abode so in silence, while the little group of horse- 
men passed at a foot's pace without noting us. One 
who seemed the leader was talking busily. 

On a sudden I felt the maiden touch me gently. 
I bent down to hear what she would say. 

' You are for the King ? ' she asked, below her 
breath. 

The question seemed strange at such a moment, 
and half angered me. 

' Yes,' I answered briefly. 

' Then abide you here and let me to them — I am 
but a burden to you — they will guard me safely.' 

' But, ' I began — 

' I know yon voice,' she said ; ' he is my cousin's 
husband — a worthy man, but a bitter Puritan. I 
dare not bring you among them.' 

Scarce knowing what she did, I felt her press some- 
thing into my hand 

' Keep it as a token,' she said, ' and if ever in 
need or peril send it to my father — he will never 
forget — nor I.' 

I sprang from my saddle and caught both her 
hands in mine. What it was withheld me I could 
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not have told, but I ventured not to salute her ; 
dropping to my knee I kissed her hand once again. 
I felt her touch on my shoulder for an instant — the 
touch of knighthood had not stirred me more — then 
she was gone, and I left there dumb and dazed, 
staring after her. I heard her clear voice ring out 
through the darkness, ' Cousin ! Cousin Richard ! ' 
she cried, and then came a grinding of hoofs as the 
little troop was halted. 

' Thou here, sweet cousin ! ' cried a man s voice 
in tones of amaze ; and then the hoofs beat again, 
and next moment the great moorland silence rolled 
between us. 

I climbed to my saddle heavily, and for a while 
Sol went unguided. How long we fared I know not, 
for I was as it were in a muse, out of which I woke 
suddenly with a great outcry, and then a curse on 
my own most utter folly. Her name ! I did not 
know her name ! 

I had come on the Manor House by merest chance 
on my journey — I had ridden from it in the dark- 
ness, and she too had vanished into the darkness. 
How could I trace her ? How win a sight of her 
face again and assure myself that all her dangers 
had ended well ? I had thought our venture but a 
dream — it seemed like enough to prove one, and to 
pass leaving no shred of certainty whereby to hold. 

Nay, but there was her token. I had her token 
still. Sure, I thought, when daylight came, I could 
read there some device or cypher whereby to know 
its giver. 

When this thought had somewhat abated my 
regret, I found suddenly I was exceeding weary. 
My horse had borne me I knew not whither, but we 
were stumbling over rough ground, plunging forward 
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ofttimes as Sol's hoofs slipped into some unnoted 
hollow. All about us were strewn gray stones, 
looking marvellous ghostlike, and near at hand 
rose up the hoarse rumble of a mountain stream. I 
shook myself together as best I might, little pleased 
that my dream and my adventure should come to so 
unpleasing a close. 

For a time we ploughed on, going as warily as 
we could in the treacherous light. At length Sol 
stumbled heavily — he recovered himself, stood 
motionless, and snorted. 

' 'Tis a true word, Sol,' said I. 

Dismounting I led him a few paces to where the 
ground seemed smoother. I knew there was no 
fear of his leaving me, so I loosened his girths, and 
doffing his bridle laid it on a low stone at hand. 
Then I flung myself on the ground, with my head 
on a great tuft of some soft, wild-smelling growth 
and made ready for sleep. But sleep came not at 
my summons. First the scenes in the chapel enacted 
themselves anew before me, and it was long before I 
could banish my thoughts concerning the lady of 
the tomb and our so strange encounter. I was in 
as strange a place even then, for, as the upright 
stones about me grew one by one from the dimness, 
I saw that they were not cast at hazard, but ranged 
in a rough circle, within which I lay, my head near a 
central stone. I wondered much what all this might 
signify, and recalling the talk of learned men — ^but 
scantly heeded — divined it might be some spot of 
ancient worship — devil worship, perchance. At 
which a fear invaded me, and I would have risen 
and gone, but that I shrank from moving, to waken 
— what long-silent sleepers.'* I strove to busy my- 
self with other thoughts, but a stir of unrest and 
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loneness held me from sleep. The wind had risen 
and beat above me, the sound, like the onrush 
and recoil of battle, bearing me from all peaceful 
memories. 

And lying there in the ring of idol stones, 
beneath the clangour of the charging wind, I lived 
again that one wild day of war which had been 
flung, many a month agone, into my life and still 
burned there in memory. One day, but it was worth 
a life marked but by the empty passing of years. 

For breaking from my home, after a long repining 
twelvemonth, wherein my father's will had held me 
useless while the King's standard summoned all 
loyal men, I had reached the army the day before 
Bristol fell — Bristol — faith, I have had cause enough 
to know it since, but then the town and war alike 
were strange to me. 

The sun was westering, I remembered, as I rode 
across the downs above the city, and heard for the first 
time the rending crash of the ordnance which tortured 
the air. It stung my blood and yet checked my breath 
with a mingling of desire and dread. Since that day 
I have paced every foot of Bristol walls and know 
each redoubt or tenaille, but remembering it then I 
could but see in snatches, for I had looked on it 
bewildered by the throbbing sense of battle about 
me. 

I had found myself at length facing a hill rugged 
with furze — Brandon Hill it was — between which 
and my station were bodies of our men and a battery. 
The hill was crested by a strong fort, which till that 
moment had been scattering echoes and death from 
its great guns, fiercely answered by our own. As I 
watched, that fort and another to our left sank to a 
pause of quiet, couched sullenly there, like great 
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beasts lying in wait. Signals sounded, drums 
rumbled, and our men shifted place. 'Twas like a 
game with those iron lines and squares for pieces. 
I looked for one of the players, for I too must find 
my post or be shamed for ever. 

Then a group of officers came riding by and 
halted on a knoll not far from where I waited. One 
I had already marked, despite the distance and the 
tumult ; had seen him as he rode across the fire-swept 
ground with a composed swiftness. I knew him 
again by his height and bearing. Heedless of all 
save my desires, I spurred hotly thither, barely 
reining up in time to save me from shocking against 
the officer's charger. He turned sharply on me. 

' Despatches ^ A message ? ' and when I had 
answered, 'Then wait.' 

He ended the order he was giving to his com- 
panion, rode a horse's length forward and halted. 
His thought and will, his very life, were all con- 
centred in the task before him, and as he scanned 
the defences with that keen, measuring, subduing 
gaze, he, the one man, and the lowering mass of the 
fort, backed by the power of that great rebel city, 
fronted each other as single and equal foes. 

He turned him back with no word spoken, but a 
look all triumph, and I saw an answering assurance 
leap to every face. 

' Yonder, gentlemen,' he said, pointing along the 
line ; ' at the spur-work, Washington, and see, that 
ravelin. Press them hard ! there are joints in their 
harness.' He wheeled on me and spoke with the 
same intent quickness. ' Now, lad, what seek you ? ' 

' To fight, sir,' I blundered out. 

He broke from his earnestness into frank, sudden 
laughter. 
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' Bristol will give some of us our fill of fighting.' 

' But, sir, I have no place,' I cried, distressfully, 
' I come alone and unguided ; and to miss my part in 
this attack ' 

At that he looked me over more narrowly. 
' You are equipped, and you can sit your horse,' 
he said ; * if you can charge home a stand of pikes 
as you charged against me, you will do well 
enough.' 

' He would never stay to fire while he was about 
it,' laughed the cavalier at his side. 

* Nor should he, nor should any, my lord,' re- 
turned the officer, forgetting me in that weightier 
theme, ' I know not whence it comes, that usage of 
checking a charge to fire, but my men shall never 
follow it. As well stay a sword in mid-stroke — the 
force of the thrust is its oneness. But for our young 
volunteer — Colonel Washington, you are posted hard 
by, put him with your dragoons or Aston's men, and 
let him prove his metal. I may find place for him 
anon in my regiment. This will be a sharp day's 
work for so young a soldier,' he added, turning to 
me with an unlooked-for gentleness, ' keep the place 
assigned thee, lad, and run not headlong after more 
peril than falls to thy share.' 

' It is good counsel,' said Colonel Washington 
staidly, ' from Prince Rupert.' 

Before I could master myself, the Prince had 
spurred on. 

' To your posts, gentlemen,' he called, ' and then 
for a snatch of food and sleep, if any of us have time 
therefor. If not, there is Bristol to rest in.' 

I did not sleep that night, but lay on the ground, 
shaken by an army's manifold tread, and watched the 
death-fires of shot and grenade curving through the 
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darkness. The men sang gay camp songs to the 
burden of that mortal discord, and all of us, silent 
or riotous, waited, while the forts above us waited 
too. 

Before the dawn could be seen, though it was felt, 
came clamour from the south, where the Cornish 
were to attack. Then the note of a trumpet, very- 
lonely in the gloom, and the nameless muffled tumult 
of gathering men. 

Of that storming of Bristol I could never tell 
more than a man may tell of the dreams of fever. I 
was with Colonel Washington's dragoons, and as 
they moved did I, in a clenched resolve to hold my 
own. Rupert had set me there. A Tertia of Foot 
was first to assault, striking the spot already singled 
out, where the line dipped down from Brandon Hill. 
A stone barn and spur-work made the defence there 
stout enough, and the grapple was of desperate men. 
Gray gashes had come in the sky by that, which 
widened and reddened, and day was upon us, but the 
smother of smoke and dust made another night about 
the walls. 

I know not when we pushed on to do our part, 
but in dreams I have since ridden that same unending 
ride up an unending slope, netted by furze and 
bramble and hissed at by what flying perils I knew 
not. The sky was raining fire. From sheer dizzied 
bewilderment I might well-nigh have fled, as each 
man stumbled alone across the broken ground. But 
once a horseman flashed by, lightning-like and 
swiftly gone as lightning ; rallying, rebuking, his 
voice trumpet keen through the iron turbulence. I 
knew the leader who had given me my work and, 
warning me, had seen no need to warn me against 
fear. I spurred my horse and fled — forward. 
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There at the hne itself were Washington's men 
and Wentworth's in confused rivalry of honour. 
Colonel Washington himself,^ smoke-begrimed, un- 
helmed, his steady eyes ablaze, was cheering on his 
soldiers, not with the watch-word of Oxford, but 
some war-cry of his own. 

' Away with them ! ' he shouted, ' away, away 
with them ! ' and after a blind, surging pause at the 
deadly barrier they were indeed away. 

The stone barn was emptied, the works levelled 
or leaped, and the first step to Bristol won. What 
part I had in it all no man knows less than I. I 
found myself at last riding along inside the line, 
waving a fire-pike, snatched from some other hand, 
and shouting as one drunk or mad. I was both for 
that brief charge. When I sobered myself, the 
defenders of that spot were ' away.' 

I think then there came a lull, while Aston's Horse 
drew on and our leaders measured the work yet left 
to do. The forts were behind us, sending ever and 
anon a defiant volley to harass us. In front lay the 
town, sunk within its inner defences, and between 
were bodies of musketeers, posted at vantage. The 
cross-fire galled us and we were weary. I had leisure 
to note how horribly shot-torn was the earth — God, 
and more than the earth. Thereafter came the 
Prince among us once more, dashing through the 
breach from another part of the attack. We swept 
along a lane towards the town, Rupert heading us, 
cleaving his way like fire. The lane was cleared of 
the enemy, and those in the neighbouring ' Essex- 
work ' abode not to face that triumphant onset. 

^ This Colonel Washington, who left his name to ' Washington's breach,' 
and whose war-cry became a proverb in the region, belongs to a branch of the 
family since made illustrious in America. — Editor. 
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When all that ground was won, Prince Rupert 
took up his general's duty, and, drawing rein, sent 
forth messenger on messenger. Meantime, the other 
officers were ordering their men and leaving detach- 
ments to hold the out-works they had gained. I 
thought with a stir at my heart that Bristol was 
already ours, but the older soldiers toiled as though 
all were yet to do. 

By what chance I know not, but Rupert's eye 
singled me out from the rest and I was summoned 
to his side. 

' I have a message to send and no officer at hand. 
Will you answer for't .? ' he demanded. 

* With my life, sir.' 

Before he could end his order, a gentleman came 
riding to him at full speed, bearing word that another 
Tertia had forced itself so near the quay that the 
shipping might be fired. The town thus endangered 
could be the more surely entered. 

' Mortdieu^ no ! ' thundered his Highness, ' com- 
mand them most straitly. Sir Richard, that they 
attempt no such enterprise. What, I have sworn 
the King shall have Bristol, not a heap of ashes 
Let them fight the enemy and spare all that is not 
the enemy. Ride man, ride ; if the town be fired, 
they have Rupert to reckon with.' He swung 
round to me. ' To Prior's Hill Fort — you know it } ' 

'At the northernmost angle of the defences,' I 
answered ; I had passed it in coming. 

' Yes, through the breach there and to the right. 
Find Lord Grandison and bid him know the place is 
well entered here. He shall join Bellasis and push 
on. You have it .? Speed, and report to me.' 

So in place of the dogged fighting hand to hand, 
with shortened sword and musket stock, I had that 
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wild ride along the walls, up and down over broken 
ground, but at unslackened speed ; across the rent 
earth, across the spent shot which had scathed it ; 
past bodies of men, stretched there spent and useless 
too. The forts were well-nigh dumb, and I heeded 
them no more than the blue rim of the Welsh hills, 
clear in the risen day. I bore word of victory, and 
the huge cry and clash of the striving town beat into 
music as I rode. 

The attack had been flung back at Prior's Hill, 
so there I plunged into fighting once more. I found 
Lord Grandison, but he was bowed in his saddle 
beneath the weight of a mortal wound. My word 
was passed on to his second-in-command, and I 
retraced my path. 

To report myself was no easy matter, for as the 
storm pressed on through the outlying parts to the 
town, it grew the more confused. Howbeit, the 
Prince was in all places that day, directing, encourag- 
ing, and himself leading on the waverers. So I 
tracked him at length, by the scarlet cloak he wore 
in sheer defiance, and rode forward, just as his Life 
Guard closed up to him, a gallant medley of steel 
and brave colour. But as I drew near a shot struck 
down my horse and I was hurled straight beneath 
the Palsgrave's charger. I might have ended all 
things under the trampling hoofs, but for the swift- 
ness wherewith he reined in, causing the creature 
to rear upright and so wheel. I staggered to my 
feet and reported. His face clouded at word of 
Grandison 's fall. 

' Aye, we pay our price,' he muttered ; then — 
' You are not hurt ^ There is a remount for you.' 
He pointed to a riderless horse near by, which stood 
scenting the carnage with flaring nostrils. And 
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with a crash of hoofs and of war-cries, Rupert and 
his troops were gone. 

Still the struggle ebbed and flowed. We were 
among the houses then, where our enemies had cover. 
I can recall little of that save the reek and din. The 
tall gray gables reeled in the dancing blur of smoke 
above the tangle of desperate men. I stumbled up 
the steps, slippery with valiant Lunsford's blood, and 
felt my sword too heavy for my grasp. 

Suddenly the fighting dwindled — ceased. A 
parley had been sounded, and Rupert's work was 
done. 

The King's forces marched in next morning, 
with a flash of our royal red leaping along those 
stern gray streets ; but I saw little of the enmeshing 
waters, the tall towers and leaning masts of Bristol. 

For his Majesty came to inspect the conquered 
town — and with his coming — Well, it is written that 
a man shall honour his King and his father. 

My father had traced me to the army and then 
gone to King Charles, where he represented that I 
was his only son, not yet old enough nor strong 
enough for soldier's work — I had followed Rupert 
into Bristol ! — and won the order that I should return 
home for the time. 

I sought out the Prince himself, there to make 
plea for mine honour. He was at his quarters in 
the High Street, busied with a thousand victorious 
cares, and still all alight with the ardours of the 
combat. He knew me on the instant. 

' You have had your fighting, lad,' he laughed. 

* It is his Majesty's will that I should have no 
more,' I faltered, and told my story. 

' And when I had promised you a place ! ' he 
cried, with an angry stress on the words. 
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A gentleman beside him seemed to know some- 
what of the matter. * His Majesty thinks this 
Fortescue a man of some influence, not to be need- 
lessly thwarted/ he explained beneath his breath. 

' Policy ! ' cried the Prince impatiently, ' his 
Majesty knows not what belongs to war, or he 
would send no true heart from his Standard.' 

' If yet by any means I might have the honour to 
serve your Highness ' — I ventured, taking heart 
from his displeasure. 

He gave a quick smile and as quick a frown. 
' Were it for me to decide, yes. But what the 
King commands must be ; aye, for us all. I would 
I could mend it — but I have carried one dispute ^ to 
his Majesty this day, so I am at end of my inter- 
cession,' he added, with a laugh that had something 
of an edge. 

' I must go then ? ' I said, scarce mastering my voice. 

' Yes, you must go,' he answered kindly, ' but 
courage ! you shall draw sword for us again, I doubt 
not. At the least you have had one brave day : 
keep yourself and that good new steed of yours in 
readiness for another.' 

One brave day — in faith, it had been that : it 
shone the braver for the environing blankness of my 
life. Lying in the moorland circle, I lived each 
heart-beat again ; and when sleep came to me after 
long waiting, there were two faces before me. One 
was my Lady of the Church, twilit and fair ; the 
other was Prince Rupert's, with its proud eagle lines 
and the dark fire of his glance. 

And so I fell from waking to sleeping dreams. 

1 Presumably the quarrel between his brother, Prince Maurice, and Lord 
Hertford, their fellow-commander. — Editor. 



CHAPTER III 

HOW I PASSED THE NIGHT AT OCKINGTON CASTLE 

When I awoke the broad daylight was shining in my 
eyes and Sol — my horse, I mean, not the great sun in 
the heavens — was sniffing me all over. My first 
thought was that I was exceeding hungry ; with the 
next, came a memory of my night's adventure and of 
the token which I still held. I scanned it eagerly, 
but, alas, there was no sign whereby its owner might 
be divined. 'Twas a jewel made to fasten a cloak 
or scarf, in the form of a triangle, with divers small 
stones set in it and hanging therefrom, and in the 
midst a great Turkis stone, strangely graven and 
gilded. Seeing no help therein, I yet kissed the 
remembrance, and then would have hidden it safely 
away. But the hope came to me that if I wore it 
openly, some one might perchance know it and tell 
me of my lady, the giver. I drew out my scarf 
therefore, and throwing it across my shoulder I 
clasped the jewel there, so as it could be plainly seen 
of all. 

This done, I cast about me for the chance of 
breakfast. The scene was a wild one, with little air 
of hospitality. On the one hand the ground, all 
bestrewn with boulders, rose to a high, jagged crest ; 
on the other was a stretch thick grown with such 
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plants and shrubs as do frequent desert places, taking 
on wondrous colours of dim purple and gold, as 
though one should have thrown down a great 
tapestry there. 

'Yet can I eat no such prickly stuff,' quoth I, 
' even Sol picks about him to find the short grass.* 

Hastened by this spur, I left the circle of gray 
dwarfish rocks, and, mounting, rode down the 
heathery slope. Far below I could see a river, the 
voice of which rose to me clearly, though itself 
showed but a bronze and silver thread. Along the 
course of this deep valley, woods and wild hills 
melted at last into a haze of blue, and neither near 
nor far could I see the smoke of a dwelling. After 
some rough and perilous riding I stumbled at length 
on a track which widened soon into some semblance 
of a road. This I followed, as it seemed to me for 
many hours ; sure I am it was well-nigh noon when 
I came on a packman plodding along, his stout horse 
white with dust. Him I hailed joyfully, thinking 
such a wandering fellow could sure give me the 
guidance I desired. Howbeit, we made but sorry 
work of our converse, for he used the speech of the 
country so broadly as to leave me with scarce a guess 
at his meaning. All the county, I made out, was 
full of soldiers, and there were a many great houses. 
But he could show me the way to Ockington. This 
I desired not, but I gladly bought some food of him, 
he having a store thereof, and so fared on my way. 

As I rode I came upon a different world, the 
hedges mounting above my head like green bastions, 
and sweet with wild roses and woodbine, which 
minded me of Nottinghamshire. 

For Devon-born though I was, I had been bred 
to manhood in the Midlands, and was but now 
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returned, a stranger to mine own land. Tis scarce 
well, I think, that a man should be so taken from 
his own and bred as it were into a foreigner. 

My father — William Fortescue, as I am now Will 
Fortescue in my turn — quarrelled with his kindred, 
he having somewhat of a gift for that same, and but 
some months after my birth left his home to dwell 
on land belonging to his wife. So it was that I 
knew naught of my own people save only my father 
and mother, which last, dear lady, did suffer me to 
have more companionship with her than is common 
betwixt parents and children. For her sake I have 
still been minded to honour women, even such as 
perchance deserved it not. 

Now my mother's was as loyal a heart as ever 
beat, and though she rejoiced to have me with her 
in safety, she grieved with my grief at my being 
prisoned from honourable action. Ah, but my 
sorrow was anger. I dared not think of my return 
from the army, and yet what else could I think on, 
while the war thundered across England and Rupert's 
name rang high above all others. 

' And once I followed him ! ' I would cry in 
my heart, and apply myself with fierceness to my 
exercises. I practised swordsmanship with old 
Martin our steward, who had fought in the German 
warSj bringing thence strange oaths and strange tales, 
and from whom in our long companionship I had 
learned no little of the German tongue. 

To train my horse I had little need, for the brave 
charger I had brought from Bristol, and which, after 
a fashion, I held as the Prince's gift, had been 
schooled by a rider more skilled than myself. I 
named him Sol for his golden colour, and for that 
I counted him without parallel or peer. Fain had I 
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chosen a title to tell more nearly of his winning, but, 
in truth, that day was branded into me even too deeply 
without such remembrancer. 

So we waited, Sol and I, and chafed under a spur 
we could not obey, and heard of Auburn Chase and 
Newbury, and of Rupert's relief of Newark, that 
hazardous and most triumphant achievement. 

Suddenly one day something broke in me. I left 
a posy, such as my mother loved, at her door, and 
rode quietly away in the dawning. To Prince 
Rupert's army I dared not go, but there was Maurice, 
his brother, fighting in the West. I turned, there- 
fore, to Devonshire, where I hoped to find promotion 
through my kindred. Going, I fell in with the 
captain of a small troop which was a-forming, with 
whom in my haste I enrolled myself. But the 
number not being made up the troop fell asunder, 
and I went on my way alone. 

Thus matters stood with me when I met my Lady 
of the Chapel, and now for two days I sought her or 
her abiding place, but to no purpose. I came to 
more than one manor house new slighted or burned, 
so that I said to myself I might chance on the very 
spot and not know it. At length, sadly enough, I 
drew rein, and ceasing from my unavailing quest, I 
rode for Ockington. I came suddenly upon the 
town, as it lies in a hollow sheltered among the hills, 
and even before I was well within its outskirts 
I could see that it was filled with soldiers. 

Soon I found to my discomfiture that I had 
but little chance of lodgment there. For Prince 
Maurice his army was quartered in and about the 
town, and every house was buzzing full like a hive. 
I bought some food for myself, paying thrice the 
rightful money therefor, but fodder for my horse 
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there was none. Seeking for this, and for some 
place wherein to spend the night, I came at length 
near to the ruined castle, and turned my steps 
thither. There were soldiers near it, which may- 
have been set there for guards, yet, if so, they kept 
but slack watch. 

Leading Sol by the rein, I passed in among the 
thickets and glades which lay about the crumbling 
walls. In one court, the which was still somewhat 
defensible, I found groups of men gathered about the 
great fire, preparing, as it seemed, to sup. Feeling 
no wish to join myself to them, I held straight on, 
seeing there were many parts of the castle wholly 
fallen into decay, and left, as it seemed, to solitude. 

I tethered Sol to one of the small trees which 
were everywhere triumphing over the ruins, and lay 
down myself under the shelter of a buttress. 'Twas 
pity, I thought, to see so noble a fortalice dismantled, 
the more that it was very strongly situate, and would 
have made for us a fastness of note. 

So thinking I must have fallen asleep, for the next 
I knew I had started up in a sudden maze and fright 
and was staring at the moon, which gazed back at 
me through the arch of some ancient window. I 
could not at first make out what had roused me, but 
then I heard voices coming from that part, — no 
careless soldier-talk, but voices low and vehement as 
those who speak of weighty matters, and in secret. 
Filled with no little wonder, I arose and climbed 
stealthily as might be up the steep bank, and drew 
nigh to the wall whence the voices had reached me. 

Gaining a gap in the stone-work, I bent down 
and looked eagerly within. There were but two 
men there, one a soldier and the other an old man of 
more notable aspect. Looking on him I was much 

D 
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inclined to take my way thence with all speed, for he 
had all the air of an enchanter come to the ancient 
castle at that dead hour for some evil purpose of his 
own. He wore a loose black gown, differing not 
much, it is true, from the habit of many a doctor or 
divine, but in the girdle thereof was thrust a naked 
sword. He bore himself upright as a lance, though 
he must have been exceeding aged, being all over- 
grown with long hair and beard of silver whiteness, 
yet out of this his dark eyes looked with more than 
the fire and keenness of youth. Now it is not to be 
supposed I saw all this at the moment, but later I 
knew that I had seen it. 

It was the graybeard was speaking when first I 
drew near. 

* Lost ! ' he was saying, ' lost ! ' — he repeated the 
word twice or thrice, striking his staff against the 
ground. ' Thou blunderer,' he went on, looking 
very fiercely on the soldier, ' faithless servant that 
thou art, unworthy of the work entrusted to thee. 
What evil spirit prompted thee to mix in chance 
frays, and then profane holy places with thy revelry 
and so lose the coin, the precious significator ? Such 
care hath it taken to make ready, and what may not 
be hazarded by its loss.' He went on for some time 
in this strain, but his other words escape my memory. 

At length the soldier answered gruffly enough : 
' Why, Master Cosmas, I am sorry as may be about 
the loss ; yet, if the coin be found, no man can trace 
its superscription to us, and any wonder concerning 
it will soon pass. I am truly not to blame, and as 
to profaning a church, I had no such thought. A 
church is a holy place, damn me.' 

' But Maurice, Prince Maurice,' broke in the old 
man impatiently. 
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*Nay, now,' answered the man, 'sure you can 
speak to his Highness without the help of a trumpery 
bit of gold. But, for the rest, I think 'tis but labour 
lost. He will never move against the King, scarce 
even at his brother's word.' 

' Ha ! thinkest thou so ? ' cried the old man 
sharply. Then, changing his tone on a sudden for 
one marvellously gentle, 'Well, good friend,' he said, 
'trouble no more over the past, which cannot be 
repaired. We will reason later of this matter.' 

By this time every drop of my blood was kindling. 
I had sure surprised some plot against the King. 
Resolved to miss no word of what went forward, I 
drew myself higher up, but so doing my foot slipped, 
and striking against a stone sent it crashing down 
into the underbrush below. At that sound the 
soldier wheeled about quick as thought, and had a 
pistol presented at my head ere I could move or even 
collect my spirits. 

' Slay him not,' cried the old man, and caught his 
arm ; ' 'tis belike a messenger.' 

' 'Tis more like a cursed spy,' cried he. 

I clambered hastily in through the gap. 

' I am a servant of the King,' I said, and drew my 
sword, ' which much I fear you are not. If you be 
no coward, put by your pistol and meet me at sword- 
play like a man.' 

We set to without more words, and I must con- 
fess in this fight 'twas fortune and not skill which 
aided me, for our blades had scarce rung together 
when my adversary slipped upon the moss-covered 
stone. He flung wide his arms to recover himself, 
and my point thrust straight through buiF coat and 
breast. I had not time to stay my hand, and yet I 
felt a murderer. 
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The man spun round on his heel uttering a 
choking cry, and then dropped before me in a form- 
less heap. I drew back and leaned against the wall, 
panting and deadly sick, with such a horror of 
fighting as was strange to me before and since. 
Presently, steadying myself, I came forward and 
knelt down beside the fallen soldier. 

' Come, sir,' I said sharply to the old man, ' you 
are marvellous slow in aiding your friend.' 

* He is no friend of mine,' returned he, ' and 
much I doubt if he be a chosen servant of my Cause. 
Nathless, I will see what may be done.' 

He came to my side, and I thrust in my hand for 
my kerchief, thinking it might serve to bind the 
wound. Plucking it out, I drew forth something, 
which falling, clinked upon the stone. There was a 
little gleam of metal just at the edge of the old man's 
black robe. He stooped quickly and lifted the coin 
from the ground. 'Twas none other than the one I 
had found in the church. Holding it out into the 
moonlight, he gazed thereon with a fixed look, as 
one fallen in ecstasy, then he gave a great cry and 
clasped his hands together above his head. 

' It is found,' he cried, ' it is found, — and he also, 
the chosen messenger for whom success is reserved.' 

Springing upon me, he turned me about to face 
the moonlight. 

'Young,' he muttered, 'young and heedless, and 
yet he is surely sent.' 

' Sir,' I said, ' it would pleasure me to look upon 
that coin, the which I trow is mine, though I found 
it but by chance.' 

^ Chance ! ' he cried, ' ungrateful as thou art ; yet 
thou shalt see it when the time is ripe. Have I not seen 
how marvellously thou hast been led and protected ?' 
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The last word brought to my mind the evil plight 
of rny enemy. I would have again turned to him in 
ministration, but the old man had caught me by the 
scarf and was gazing on me hungrily. 

' Strange,' he muttered, ' wondrous strange : look 
but upon the jewel here, wrought in the form of the 
holy triangle, and with three rubies set therein — three 
being the sacred number, and rubies the stone of 
triumph and of royalty — and seven pearls depending 
therefrom. And graven on the turkis stone ' 

' Before Heaven ! ' I cried, wrenching myself free, 
'while you prate thus your companion lies a-dying.' 
I bent over the fallen man and bared the wound. I 
professed little skill in those matters, but it looked 
grave to me. The blood was issuing at great spurts 
with every breath. 

' I think it mortal,' said the old man slowly, ' yet 
we must in all things have assurance : he hath proven 
himself a useless tool, and by his last words I know 
him treacherous at heart. Moreover he hath striven 
against one manifestly bidden to the work. Let us 
at the least know him silent.' With the word, ere I 
could divine his intent — far less stay him — he drew 
the sword from his girdle and passed it through the 
other's body. The wretched man gave one high, 
thin cry, and the next instant stiffened and was dead. 

Wild with rage and with horror I sprang to my 
feet and would have flung myself on the murderous 
plotter. He lifted not his sword against me, neither 
showed any sign of fear. 

' Peace,' he said, ' I have done but that which was 
needfiil. None such shall serve Prince Rupert.' 

' Prince Rupert ! ' I said, and stared aghast, ' how 
darest thou to take his name on thy lips ? Did I 
not hear thee speak of moving against the King ? ' 
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' The rightful King — never ! ' he answered with a 
look of so great pride and truth as left me anew 
bewildered. I sat down on a fragment of the wall, 
and turned my face to the night wind. ' If this be a 
dream/ I said to myself, ' I would that some one 
would waken me/ and thereupon with no cause that 
I could see, — nay, but with every cause to be grave — 
I broke into a fit of laughter which no desire of mine 
could check. I laughed till the old mouldering 
arches gave back the sound, and I verily thought 
that the shy night creatures heard me and scurried 
off for fear. Then, still by no will of mine, the 
laughter choked in my throat, and I sat staring at 
the dead man with heart all heaviness. 

' Let us bury him,' said the old man at my side, 
and I arose, shaking as with cold, and made ready 
for the work. ' This was a chapel once,' he pursued 
calmly ; ' see yon window, how the trefoil arch shows 
dark against the moonlight ; and this hath been an 
altar. Here we will lay him, and the more willingly 
that the place is free from superstitious uses.' 

We found a spot clear from stones, and set our- 
selves to digging ; but it was a weary task, and the 
thought that between us we had done the man to 
death left in me a cold which no labour could over- 
come. Cosmas, as I had heard him called, broke the 
sod with the point of the dead soldier's sword, and I 
scooped out the loose earth with his steel cap. Some- 
times we changed parts, but still kept at it steadily, 
and at length a shallow grave was made ready. 
'Twas high time, for the moon was almost down. 
As the shadow thickened I heard the lonesome hoot 
of an owl, and once a dark-winged thing flew past 
me, brushing my cheek with a horrible coldness, at 
which I cried out like a craven. 
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' 'Tis but a bat,' said the old man ; ' come, let us 
lift him in.' 

We bore the body to its place and filled in the 
earth and laid stones above it. It was some comfort 
to think that it was still a sacred spot. When all was 
done the old man stood on the brink of the grave and 
lifted his arms to the sky. 

' Lord of Justice and of Judgment,' he cried aloud, 
and his voice beat back on us with a hollow sound, 
' Thou whose kingdom we have striven to establish 
upon earth, deliver our souls this night from any stain 
of blood-guiltiness.' 

As he stepped back, I plucked at a fold of his 
robe. ' Shall we not say a prayer at least for his 
soul ^ ' I whispered. 

* Prayer for the dead.^ ' he returned, looking on me 
sternly. ' God forbid that we should endanger our 
souls by any such popish devices.' 

I walked away saying no more. It was a papist 
custom, that was true, yet it would most mightily have 
eased my heart. 

Cosmas came up behind me and laid his hand 
upon my shoulder. ' Now,' he began, ' let us speak, 
my son.' 

I sprang away from him, — his touch was worse 
than the bat. ' May God forbid,' I cried in my turn, 
' that I should abide with you one moment more. 
The darkness is falling, get you into it, for I think 
'tis your fit abiding-place.' 

* Darkness,' answered he unmoved, ' is the habita- 
tion of the Most High.' 

I waited to hear no more. Cursing all plotters 
and fanatics in my heart, I fled from him ; stumbling 
among the ruins, catching my feet in bushes and 
trails of ivy, I yet made swiftly as I could for the 
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place where I had left my steed. Sol could give me 
honest company, better a thousand-fold than such 
human fellowship. I called softly to him as I came 
on, and the dear fellow answered, whinnying gently. 
When I had reached him I patted his neck, and 
then — for he was my only friend in this strange 
world — I shame not to confess I kissed him beneath 
his long forelock, after which I lay down, but slept 
not till I saw bright bars in the east and knew that 
the friendly day was at hand. 



CHAPTER IV 

OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH 

Yet the same friendly day it was which brought me, 
and that soon, into my sharpest extremity. I left 
the castle gates with all speed when once I had 
awakened, and this time I was more fortunate in the 
town, finding a stable where I could leave my horse 
in safety. Then, after breaking my fast, I wandered 
somewhat aimlessly along the streets, pondering 
whether it were best to enroll myself at once in the 
army, to seek out my kinsfolk, or whether by waiting 
somewhat I might not come upon the trace of that 
fair lady. This same idlesse and uncertainty led 
me presently into great and unlooked-for danger. 
For coming into one of the larger streets, I saw a 
dense crowd of soldiers and townspeople gathered 
about the door of the White Hart Inn, into which 
crowd I must needs thrust myself, all agog to see 
what was going on. 

Close before the door, yet kept by the guards from 
entering, stood a man of middle life and of a haughty 
and severe aspect. He seemed in great distress of 
mind, for he paced up and down as far as the press 
of the people would admit, closing and unclosing his 
hands, and darting quick glances from one to another' 
of the soldiers. As I waited with the rest, a tramp- 
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ling of horses* feet sounded close upon us, and the 
soldiers gave back, thrusting the townsfolk aside. 

' Room, room ! ' cried many voices, and then a 
party of mounted gentlemen drew near, the foremost 
of. whom pulled up before the inn. This cavalier, 
splendidly habited, and riding somewhat in advance 
of the rest, could be none other than Prince Maurice. 
He had somewhat a look of his brother, yet with less 
quickness and decision of glance. 

When all the rest fell back, the man I had noted 
before held his place and now stepped forward before 
his Highness had had time to dismount. 

' Justice ! ' he cried aloud, in a voice shaken by 
some great passion. ' Do me justice, your Highness, 
as you and your arms would thrive in England.' 

Prince Maurice frowned, and then lifted his 
shoulders, foreign fashion. ' Here is ever some new 
coil,' he said. ' Who are you, sir, and what may 
you please to require of me ? ' 

' Sir,' said the other more temperately, ' I am a 
known Royalist and a most true well-wisher to 
your house. I have never withheld aught that was 
demanded of me for the King's service. Two days 
agone, while I was here in this town, busied in collect- 
ing the imposts for his Majesty, soldiers of your 
Highness were quartered in my house. A brief 
attack there was by the enemy, but they were soon 
driven forth and came not into the women's part of 
the house. Howbeit your men abode there two days 
and two nights.' 

* Well, sir, and then, and then,' cried Prince 
Maurice impatiently. ' Is it some fresh tale of hams 
or cheeses that my men have taken without paying 
with usury therefor ? ' 

'Sir,' returned the gentleman, with a strange 
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slowness, ' 'tis a tale of my only daughter reft from 
her home — ravished — murdered perchance by those 
fiends in soldiers' shape/ and then his calm broke 
suddenly into a wild cry : ' But I will have blood 
for it ; that neither God nor man shall deny me.' 

A deep sound swelled up from the townsfolk 
about, which not even the fear of the soldiers could 
subdue. Prince Maurice changed countenance. 
' This is another matter,' he said. ' Doubt not, if 
the soldier be found who is culpable of this act, he 
shall be punished with all rigour.' 

' That is with death,' said the accuser, hungrily. 

* Aye, with death,' returned Prince Maurice ; ' the 
penalty hath been paid for less guilt. He shall hang 
from the sign here above us, as a warning and en- 
sample,' and he looked round upon his soldiers. 

' He shall die ; I have your royal word therefor ? ' 
pressed the other. 

The Prince half drew his sword with his left 
hand, laying his right upon the steel : ' My oath on 
my sword.' 

I had been standing at mine ease looking on as at 
a play, but at this the stranger turned from the 
Prince and fell to scanning the face of every soldier 
within reach, as though he would read guilt written 
there. When, however, his glance fell on me, he 
uttered a cry, and sprang upon me like a wild beast. 
' My child,' he cried, ' what of my child ? ' and he 
sought to drag me forward from where I stood. 

I put him from me, being far the stronger, and 
stepped forward of my own will. ' Dotard ! ' I cried, 
' I know nothing of your child.' 

He did not again lay hands upon me, but, point- 
ing at my scarf, ' The jewel,' he said, ' how came you 
by it.?' 
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I was moved to laughter, for this was the second 
time I had been fallen upon for a token whereof I 
myself knew but little. ' This jewel,' I began, and I 
unclasped it ; but he started forward and snatched it 
from my hand with such violence that one of the 
small pearls remained within my grasp. I held it 
unwittingly through all that followed. 

' It is hers — it is Barbara's,' he said, as though to 
himself; and in so unlooked-for wise did I first 
learn my lady's name. 

'Sir,' I said, as yet not at all daunted, 'I will 
very readily tell you how this same jewel came into 
my hand; and you will perchance see that I have 
rather deserved that you and your daughter should 
thank, than that you should so accuse me.' 

' Thank you,' he repeated. ' You said but now 
that you knew nothing of her.' 

' How could I know ? ' I began half-angrily ; and 
then I broke in on myself to ask, ' But may I not hear 
at least the name of my accuser ? ' 

' Ha ! ' he cried, his eyes all wild with suspicion 
and wrath, ' you have served me, have served her, 
and yet know not our name ? This is strange 
enough, but speak on.' 

' Yes,' broke in Prince Maurice from where he still 
sat in the saddle, ' and make speed both. I am not 
used to holding Courts of Justice in the open street.' 

Thus adjured, I told my story quickly and 
clearly as I could ; and yet I owned even to myself 
that in the broad day it sounded unlikely as a tale 
dreamed in fever. I saw no belief in the hard eyes 
of the man before me, and his Highness looked at 
best but doubtful. 'What is the name of the 
house ? ' he asked at length, and my accuser left me 
to answer. 
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I knew it not, I confessed. I had lost my way 
riding for Ockington. 

*And yet more likely/ cried the father, 'and 
most of all that my daughter should leave a man 
which had rendered her such service without clue to 
her name or mine/ 

*I could but conjecture,' I faltered, 'that she, 
seeing me thus in her father's house, had not 
dreamed of my being but a stranger. Moreover, 
in the darkness and the haste we had had such scant 
time for thought. But the jewel — the jewel itself 
bears testimony.' 

' Yes,' he broke in, his voice changing to a wail 
like a woman's, ' testimony enough, God wot, of her 
undoing. Where didst thou leave her, accursed that 
thou art ? Has she wandered away in her misery, 
or is she lying slain and unburied ? ' 

' Thou fool ! ' I cried savagely. I had as yet no 
sense of danger, the whole thing was such naked 
madness to me. 

He answered me not in words, but lifted his hand 
with a grim and haggard smile. Looking where he 
pointed I saw the great inn-sign which swayed creak- 
ing in its irons. I thought of Prince Maurice's 
words, and fear struck like a bolt of ice at my heart. 
I turned me to the Prince. 

* I am a gentleman,' I cried, ' and not fitted for 
such base usage. I am one of the Fortescues of 
Devon, and left my father, William Fortescue, but a 
month agone in Nottinghamshire that I might 
fight for the King under your Highness. Suffer 
me not to be baited thus. I have followed Prince 
Rupert.' 

* My brother ! ' and with the word the Palsgrave's 
face softened, so that even at such an hour I divined 
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the love he bore Prince Rupert. ' And you a gentle- 
man. Nay, then — Grenville, what say you ? ' 

The officer whom he thus addressed laughed 
aloud, as though the matter were a jest indeed. ' I 
think,' he said, ' 'tis hard measure he should be 
trapped so soon, — all for taking a jewel and a kiss 
from a pretty wench, with mayhap a trifle more 
thereto. But his defence is not happily devised, for 
all that. I doubt can he prove his place with his 
Highness Prince Rupert, and William Fortescue 
died a month agone or more ; I heard it from his 
cousin, Sir Edmund the sheriff.' 

I think at that I cried out and stretched forth my 
hands, for I felt the solid earth shake beneath me. 
The voices about died in a buzzing hush, and I 
could hear nothing clearly, save the creaking grate of 
the accursed sign above me. 

* His guilt is on his face for all men to read,' 
were the next words which came to me, and they 
were spoken by her father. ' Your Highness, 
assuredly God hath made this matter plain, and I 
demand fulfilment of your promise.' 

My senses had grown steady again by this, and I 
waited dumb and desperate. 

His Highness turned to a knot of the townsfolk 
which were near. 

' Master Mayor,' he said, ' you answer for the affairs 
of the town. Have you aught to say in this matter ? ' 

' Hang him, hang him,' quoth the man officiously. 
' 'Twill still be one less of the pestilent rogues, craving 
your Highness' pardon most humbly. They have 
so swarmed in my wife's kitchen, and so rioted 
among the sausages ' 

' Enough,' rebuked the Prince sternly ; * here is a 
question of life and death.' 
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But at that another pursy townsman bustled up. 
' I say with worthy Mr. Parker ; ' said he, ' the 
soldiers must be restrained. They broke a hole 
in the lattice of my shop yester eve, 'tis a foot wide 
at least ; I measured it with my blue garter.' 

' Well said. Master Shebbeare,' began the Mayor. 
But the Prince cut them short. 

'Withdraw, sirs,' he cried, so sharply that they 
scuttled off like conies. I could have laughed at the 
sight, had I not felt as though something tight were 
drawn about my throat. 

And still his Highness delayed to give sentence ; 
while I wished dully that he would e'en make haste 
ere the strange throbbing within me had time to 
make me shake in my limbs as one fear-stricken. 
He looked at me, and then at Grenville beside him, 
and then at her father, who was staring on me with 
eyes all bloodshot — and then he glanced back at me 
again. 

* Rupert would have known ere this,' I thought, 
* whether he meant to hang me or no.' And while I 
waited thus, between life and death, a figure pressed 
through the crowd up to the Prince's bridle-rein. 

' Ihr seid's^ Cosmas } ' he exclaimed, seeming to 
know the terrible old man, which was the same I had 
seen the night before. 

The other bowed profoundly, and broke into 
vehement speech, foreign for the most part, to which 
the Prince listened with attention. The last words 
were spoken aloud and in English. ' But one day's 
reprieve, sir ! Truth may come from earth or 
heaven in a day.' 

' And that is so,' said his Highness. ' Moreover, 
I know you would not desire it idly.' Then turning 
to my accuser, ' Sir,' said he, ' I lodge this night at 
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Master Rattenbury's, I will not dismount here. 
Follow me thither, that I may learn your name, and 
hear of this matter more at large. It may be that the 
fear of death will force this youth to some confession 
which shall avail you much to trace your daughter. 
If not — and if no other witness come in the mean- 
time — you have my word ; he dies at this time to- 
morrow. For you,' and he looked at me, ' you bear 
a gentleman's name. You shall be shot, not hanged ; 
'tis the sole grace you may look for.' 

I bowed low, and would have spoken, but the 
tears came into my throat and my eyes at the thought 
of that much release from shame. When I had 
mastered myself, two soldiers had me by the arm, 
and Prince Maurice was out of reach, galloping 
along the street. 

I was placed in a small chamber looking out upon 
the street, and there left to gather up my courage as 
I might. Through the casement I could hear the 
tramp of the soldier set there to guard me. I sat 
me down by the rough table and leaned my head in 
my hands, striving to make my plight real to myself. 
But my thoughts were all broken, and changed so 
quickly the one into the other that I could not fix 
my mind unto such meditation as I knew my danger 
demanded. 

Changing posture somewhat, I chanced to let the 
tiny pearl drop on the table before me. I fell to 
wondering idly which of the seven it was which had 
thus broken, and whether the fair lady would be dis- 
pleased at the marring of her jewel. I tried to see 
her face in my memory, but it wavered before me, 
and changed into countenances which I cared not to 
look upon ; and I saw the ring of faces about Prince 
Maurice, and the look each had worn, and the hard, 
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clear sunlight upon it all. It made my brain whirl, 
and I tried to fix my thought upon the face of the 
Prince, but it changed and grew sterner, and I could 
see only Prince Rupert. Thereat I minded me of 
Ockington Castle and the words I had there heard 
spoken by the strange old man, and I fell to wishing 
with all my heart that I had looked on the golden 
coin ere it was taken from me. It seemed a grave 
matter that I should not know the meaning thereof. 

I know not what chanced thereafter for a space — 
a strange heaviness possessed me, and I kept think- 
ing that I could sleep, and right gladly, were it not 
that the sentry beneath my window trod so heavily 
and steadily withal, and grounded his musket upon 
the stone every time he turned. This last sound 
did seem to beat upon me past endurance, and, had 
I not been too weary to move, I had thrown him a 
coin to stand but for a moment. 

I knew there were many things which I should 
do to rightly prepare myself for death ; but always 
my thoughts slipped as I sought to lay hold upon 
them, and I sat on, staring at the little pearl and its 
broken ring of gold. 

I heard a shot somewhere in the distance, and 
marvelled whether they would shoot me there beneath 
the sign, and I resolved that I would bear me as 
gallantly as might be ; and with that I stood up and 
ordered my scarf and hair. My cloak and collar of 
lace had been left in the church, and this distressed 
me not a little. Meseemed I understood why men 
apparelled themselves bravely for death. But this 
was so infamous a death. And then for a space I 
strode up and down the room — up and down, up 
and down, as though by thus walking I could leave 
fate behind me. After which I turned very sick 
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and weary, feeling as though I had eaten naught for 
days. 

I lay down on the settle, and somewhat in the 
movement recalled the broad settle in the south 
window of my mother's room, and brought the 
thought of home to me, and my mother's face, which 
I strove not to see. ' And my father is dead,' I said. 
I spoke the words aloud and easily, as one may speak 
of a passing trifle. ' Did I kill him, I marvel, flying 
from home ? Then this is but just ; ' but all the 
time the words had no meaning to me ; and there- 
with, feeling bruised and broken and wearied beyond 
all utterance, I fell asleep. 

I might have slept till the next daybreak, I think, 
but I was wakened by the sound of a step at the 
door, and then a rattling by my table. I sat up and 
saw that a soldier was setting down some food. 

' Come, my lad,' said he, ' all things are better 
met on a full belly than on an empty one, and I 
have myself brought you brandy. Wine was the 
order, but, said I, " No, brandy — 'tis brandy is the 
thing to be shot on," not that it is an occurring that 
has ever come to pass with me ; not quite, as I may 
say, but I have risked it often enough to know. 
Here's your cup of comfort then, and will you have 
a divine in the morning ? ' 

' I do not care,' said I, for I was too dazed to 
think ; and then, rousing myself somewhat, ' I pray 
you,' I said, ' if so much be allowed, bring me pen, 
paper, and an ink-horn, — aye, and a taper, — here is 
money to pay.' 

' Gad ! ' said he, ' somewhat of a scholar too. I 
will do your will, comrade ; and, damn me, 'tis a 
cruel shame that a gallant lad should come to such 
a pass for what, after all, is natural as drinking. I 
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marvel if those great lords never kissed any save 
their lawful light-o'-loves.' 

He strode off, and I heard the click as he locked 
the door behind him. I sat still, feeling a great 
loathing for food, and trying to measure by the 
shadows how far the day had gone. 

The letter I set myself to write was for my 
mother, and at thought of her grief, rage and misery 
possessed me, so that I moaned aloud and uttered 
profane words, and then wept to myself like a child. 
And yet 'twas mostly for her that I sorrowed, my 
own share in the matter being yet blank to me. 

When something of dulness had again come upon 
me, I set diligently to the work, and yet I advanced 
but slowly. I would stop and think that some way 
of escape must sure be found, and that I but wasted 
my pains ; and then, having beaten about for some 
outlet, some way of rescue from all this mad, blind 
maze, I would fall back all bruised in spirit and 
begin the work anew. And writing, my thoughts 
would stray again to my lady — to Barbara — lying 
upon the tomb. I had brought her back into life, 
and now her jewel, her dear gift, had given me over 
to death. Would she know ; would she weep for 
me ? I tried to solace myself with thought of her 
tears, but I was past the cure of such sweet lovers' 
conceits. I had meant to do so much with life, — 
it was not right that it should end thus. 

And then, sweet and high and far away, came the 
note of a trumpet. I sprang to my feet, and all 
war was about me on the instant. I felt yet again 
that one, that glorious onset wherein I had followed 
Rupert, and I closed my teeth in the flesh of my 
hand to strangle back the cry of rage and despair 
which tore in me. To die thus dishonoured ! 
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'Twas more than any soldier should be called upon 
to bear. 

The twilight had come. God ! there was never 
day so cruelly long as that summer day, and yet it 
had slipped from me with as cruel a suddenness. I 
sat staring at the candle, which wavered and danced 
before me, and at the letter ready at last. There was 
no more to do. I watched the candle burn itself 
away, and many and strange thoughts flickered past 
me. A little foolish night creature flew into the 
light and fell with burning wings upon my letter. 
It fluttered a moment, and lay still. ' 'Tis dead,' I 
said aloud, and idly brushed it away. But with the 
words there fell upon me the sense of death. I had 
not felt it before. All would be over with me, well- 
nigh as quickly as with the moth, and I should be of 
no more note nor use in this good world of men. It 
mattered not how bravely I fronted the stroke ; the 
moment beyond, I should be a thing helpless and 
pitiful as yon singed creature, broken, defaced, to be 
shovelled away and hidden out of sight. Fools 
talked of death as a high and solemn thing ; I knew 
it for impotent and dishonoured. The sense that I 
must be this on the morrow bit into me like shame. 
I clung to my manhood and my life as to all which 
made me fit to be ; and, knowing I could not hold 
them, a black horror of nothingness came upon me. 

Had any been near me I could have mastered 
myself. Dying for a cause I had scorned such weak- 
ness. All being as it was, I was helpless to strive. 
I dropped my forehead on the sharp edge of the 
table, pressing against it ; glad of the hurt, I clutched 
the wood with both hands — anything to hold to 
where all things were giving way beneath me. And 
so, dumb and shaken and deathly cold, I endured the 
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uttermost for the moment. After a time, I know 
not how long, I rose feebly to my feet and staggered 
to the window, feeling a blind desire for air. 

The terror ebbed from me slowly, leaving me 
weak and dazed. I leaned against the casement and 
looked out, wondering dimly to see that all things 
outside looked calm and unchanged. Could life 
move on the same for all others ? I abode for a 
long while staring out at nothing, faintly content to 
feel the wind on my face. It was deep night ; I 
could hear from afar the sound of soldiers' carousing, 
but near by all was quiet enough, only the sentry's 
step broke on the stillness, and the sentry's shadow 
on the moonlight moved as a pendulum. 

Suddenly I saw some one on horseback riding 
slowly along midway in the street. It seemed a 
woman, a woman cloaked and hooded ; a serving- 
man was at the horse's bridle. I was too tired for 
any thought, but my eyes were drawn by the solitary 
rider. Close beneath the casement she passed, and 
had well-nigh reached the corner of the street when 
she turned and looked quickly back. I saw her face 
for a heart-beat, and no more. Ah ! but could I 
fail to know it in any moment and by any light ? 
It was the lady of the church; it was my own dear 
lady, whose face, marble-white and still, lifted to me 
in the moonlight. 



CHAPTER V 

WHICH TELLS OF MY LIBERATION AND THE 
FIRST DAY OF MY NEW LIFE 

Before I had time to cry out, or indeed to make 
any movement, she was lost again in the shadows ; 
but the sight of her had changed all things. 'Twas 
not alone hope for myself which did so stir me, 
though I doubted but little that she would reach her 
father and prove mine innocence in time ; if not, 
would any credit my tale of having seen her, and 
could she be traced and found ? She had passed me 
like a creature of shadow and moonlight. Howbeit, 
fear could not lay hold upon me again, so filled was 
I with the joy of beholding her. 

I watched eagerly for the daylight, without 
thought of what it had threatened to bring me, and 
I strained mine ears to catch any step upon the stairs. 
At last came the gray glimmer of dawn, and then, 
almost before one could count the changes, all had 
grown bright with the coming of a summer day ; 
and then came a step outside my door, not a soldier's 
step and not a woman's, I know not what mad fancy 
had possessed me. 

The door creaked open slowly, and across the 
threshold came the old man I had seen two nights 
agone, and again at Prince Maurice's bridle-rein. 
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I stood and stared at him, finding no words ; what 
should bring the white-bearded wizard for ever 
across my path? He scanned me heedfully, much 
as he had done on our first meeting. 

* You are somewhat pale,' he said, ' and there is a 
red mark on your brow, yet your eyes are bright 
enough. Is it pleasing to dwell in the Valley of the 
Shadow ? ' 

' Mock me not,' I cried, ' sure I am safe now. 
The lady ' — I could not say her name to him — ' the 
lady concerning whom I was accused rod^ this night 
below my window.' 

He shook his head, tapping the while his staff 
upon the ground. ' " Your young men shall see 
visions," ' he said, and smiled. ' There came no fair 
lady to prove your innocence, yet you are free. 
Here is the Prince's pass, and here ' — he put aside the 
fold of his black cloak — ' here is your sword again.' 

I set my teeth and drew my breath hard. For a 
moment the room and the table and the old man 
whirled round before me. Then I reached for the 
sword. 

'Not yet,' said he, and laid his lean old hand 
upon the hilt. ' We must speak together first.' 

He sat down by the table, propped his bearded 
chin on his other hand, and watched me thoughtfully. 
I too sat down, and gladly, for I was trembling. He 
reached for the cup of brandy, which still stood 
there, and pushed it to me. ' Drink,' he said, ' but 
sparingly, and then it were not amiss that you 
thanked me.' 

* How can I thank you ? ' I broke out. ' What do 
I know of you and your intents ? I am here as in a 
masque, where I can see nothing aright. I watched 
you murder a man two nights agone.' 
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' You watched me save one later than that/ he 
rejoined, ' and both for the same cause.' 

'Aye, and there is more,' I said, but I spoke 
doubtfully, seeming to myself such an ingrate. ' He 
spoke of your moving against the King.' 

' You heard amiss,' answered the old man, smil- 
ing ; 'it was against the King's will.' He spoke so 
steadily, I could not but believe him. ' And you,' 
he went on, ' you, who have been in the war, and 
have seen men, must know that the King is ofttimes 
served, and served most truly, by such as act not 
according to his spoken will ; without dangerous 
speech this will be clear to you.' 

It was not clear to me in the least ; but I only 
nodded my head, not choosing, after what, he had 
said, to seem but a raw and ignorant boy. 

' Yes,' said the old man gently, ' yes, yes ; but 
here is no question, for the moment at least, of any 
such dangerous service, though I trust that you 
would not flinch therefrom. 'Tis but ourselves are 
now concerned. I have saved your life, as you may 
partly see.' 

' Sir,' I said, ' it is no case for rendering thanks in 
words ; but will you not at the least tell me how 
such a change was wrought ? You could not move 
Prince Maurice to break his oath.' 

' Nay,' he answered, ' I did my utmost there when 
he respited you. I moved your accuser to withdraw 
his demand ; he is one of us.' 

' One,' I began 

' As you too must be,' he hastened on ; a wild 
light came into his eyes ; his speech, his very frame 
shook with his earnestness. ' My son,' he said, ' you 
are born to a great destiny, all things assure it. 
Will you not play the part marked out for you ? 
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Will you not, at the least, render me some service in 
return ? ' 

* All that consists with honour,' I answered, 
moved by his words and bearing. 

He joined his hands together with a great sigh, as 
one suddenly relieved. 

* But,' I questioned, ' to what tendeth this work 
of yours ? ' 

He answered not at once. * You have followed 
Prince Rupert ? ' he asked ; ' would you follow him 
again ? ' 

' To death,' I cried, all aglow. 

' The work is for him, my son,' he said, ' and 
aiding us therein thou shalt more mightily avail thy 
leader than can his mightiest friend — yea, though he 
stand in the King's council, and at the King's right 
hand.' 

I rose up, drunk with his words as with wine. 
' Tell me all,' I cried, ' and quickly.' 

* No,' he said, ' here is no place nor time. Soon, 
soon all shall be made plain, and thou shalt join thy 
leader. Be steadfast and be silent. Thou hast seen 
that I have power ; trust me for a while.' 

* But one thing,' I pleaded, * concerning that 
gentleman who did so strangely accuse me : may 
I not know him and learn of the fair lady, his 
daughter ? ' 

I thought that he frowned. * Do nothing hastily,' 
he said ; ' in due time thou shalt know, — thou shalt 
know her with whom thou art chosen to work.' 

The hope in his words dizzied me past the power 
of speech. 

The old man rose, and, coming to my side, put 
back the hair from my forehead, gazing at me 
earnestly the while. 
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'Thy name I know,' he said, 'Fortescue — forte 
scutum^ and a strong shield shalt thou be made. 
Tell me thy age and the day of thy birth.' 

I did as he desired, and he wrote all down in a 
little parchment book clasped with metal which 
he drew from his breast. 

' My name,' he said, ' is Cosmas — Cosmas the 
Bohemian the English call me. Lay thy hand upon 
this sword recovered by me, and swear by cross and 
steel thou wilt obey me when the hour is come.' 

' Saving mine honour and allegiance,' I said, ' I 
swear.' 

' Thine honour,' he repeated, ' which doth consist 
in fighting for thy faith ; thine allegiance to thy 
rightful leader — good.' 

He leaned down to the paper lying on the table, 
and drew some signs thereon, a triangle in which was 
a circle, enclosing one or two characters which I could 
not read. 

' When a letter comes to thee so signed,' he said, 
' It is from me. Obey it ; for thine honour and thy 
leader's fortune may rest thereon.' 

With no further word of farewell he went forth, 
leaving the door on the latch behind him. I sat on, 
my hand upon my sword, but making no further use 
of my recovered freedom than to stare at my mother's 
letter, marked and charactered with a cypher which I 
could not read. 

I was roused from my muse by that same soldier, 
which now brought me food as before. While I ate 
he smote his hand on my shoulder, wished me joy, 
with a string of friendly oaths thereto, and rallied 
me for sitting there blinking like an owl at the day- 
light. Next he bade me know that Sir Richard 

^ Forte Scutum^ Sains Ducttm — the Fortescue motto. — Editor. 
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Grenville prayed me to do him the honour to sup 
with him that night, congratulating with me most 
heartily on my deliverance. 

' My deliverance had been a rope round my neck 
in so far as Sir Richard was concerned,' said I. 
* Acquaint him, nevertheless, that I will follow his 
desire,' for, thought I, he is still a West Country 
man, and brother to the loyal Sir Bevil ; and if he 
wills to make amends, he can find me a place in the 
army. 

This over, I followed my soldier from the room, 
which had begun on a sudden to stifle me, and into 
the open street. Sweet, with an unknown sweetness, 
was the soft wind upon my lips. I drank it in, 
straightening myself the while as a man released 
from fetters. So doing, I looked upward, saw the 
great sign swinging there, and heard the accursed 
rusty grating of the chains. A qualm of bodily 
sickness overtook me, and the summer air struck 
cold to my flesh. 

I had much ado to keep myself from running, 
but, instead, I strode ofi^ with as gallant a pace as I 
could muster. Rounding a corner, I made for the 
stable where I had left my horse ; I did not permit 
myself to rest till I was safe in the stall with him. 
There I sat on the edge of the manger and wiped my 
brow, which was thick with sweat. The warm air 
of the stable was pleasant to me, full, as it was, with 
the breath of horses, and Sol nuzzled against me in 
greeting. Brave fellow ! to think he had been all 
unwitting of what had chanced to his master, and 
how our severance had gone near to being forever. 

I led him out and mounted him, and then first I 
knew I was myself and alive. Out through the 
town we clattered, and into the wild moorland 
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country beyond : I know not what road I took, but 
I know that I rode through heaven — nay, but on 
this good living earth, which, God pardon me, was 
far better. I kept Sol at full speed for a while, 
glorying to feel the lift of his shoulders and the 
strong thighs which drew under him as he leaped, 
to watch the great curve of his neck and the mane 
all blown about it. Sol wondered much what moved 
me so. Ever and anon he pricked his small ears 
or glanced back at me, till I could see the rim of 
white round his eyes, — never lady had softer eyes 
than my Sol. I talked to him first ; then sang any 
wild snatch which came into my head ; then shouted 
aloud such a war-cry as we had shouted when we 
rode the Roundheads down on Brandon Hill. 

But I was right glad to be alive. I loved to feel 
the wind against me, and my hair beaten about my 
face as I rode. I was glad of all things which proved 
me to be in the flesh. I checked Sol at last, drew 
him into a walk, and then made him show his paces 
as though I had been Lord Newcastle at his vainest. 

Thereafter I sobered myself, and looked about the 
country as I went — the country of my birth and of 
my father's house, albeit so strange to me. It was 
very wild and rough, and yet I thought its sudden 
changes did make it more alive than the low spread- 
ing pasture and harvest-lands I knew so well. 'Twas 
all up and down, tossed into hills and deep, sudden 
valleys, and from the top of the rising ground I 
could oftentimes see far and far away, through 
clefts betwixt the hills, so far that all was lost in great 
bands of deep blue shadow and little silver sparkles 
like a distant sea ; whereat I would take deep breath, 
understanding not wherefore. The ground where I 
rode was uneven ; it pleased Sol but little, yet I liked 
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the touch of it, more especially when we rode across 
great beds of heather and other wild moor-growths 
which, useless though they be, are pleasant to tread 
upon and give a wild, spicy scent withal. I love it 
yet better than the perfume courtiers aiFect, nor can 
I smell a broken bit of heather without memory of 
that day I deemed it so good to be alive. 

I rode a long, long while, came down into the 
richer part of the country, and broke my fast at a 
farmhouse on bread and cheese and milk which were 
marvellously good. And returning, I rode for a 
space beside a stream, which leaped upon the stones 
and made itself all manner of colours, as though it 
too were glad of the movement and the sunlight. 

And, by this, the day was nearly done, and a 
great, solemn red sunset came flooding over all 
things, making the hill-sides glow. Through this I 
rode, grown on a sudden very grave, and, going so 
alone, called to mind the stories of knights who rode 
on quest, for honour and the San Grael ; and I half 
awaited some vision in the sky. 

I thought upon all which had been spared me, 
and made high and earnest resolves concerning what 
my life should be. Also I thought very tenderly of 
my mother, and, there being no one by, drew out 
the letter I had writ her to kiss the name wliere I had 
penned it. Only then I saw that I had pressed my 
lips to that secret cypher left there by the stranger to 
whom I had vowed my service. So, with some 
anger and disquiet, I put the paper away and rode 
back into Ockington, wondering all the while 
whether I might win a sight of my lady, who was 
surely sheltered there. 

When I found Sir Richard Grenville in one of 
the rooms of the King's Arms, I think that he had 
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already had the start of me, by a dish or so of claret. 
He greeted me warmly, somewhat to my amaze, and 
presented me to the officers which were with him, 
who thereupon drank my health, Sir Richard drink- 
ing it twice, to show me that he bore me no malice, 
as he said. 

' You have strong friends, young sir,' he went on, 
while I wondered what he would be at, ' strong 
friends somewhere, to have got you out of this 
matter so cleanly. His Highness was very set upon 
your punishment,' and here he put his hand to his 
throat and nodded at me, until I could have thrown 
my wine in his face. 

' Truly, Sir Richard,' I made answer, striving to 
cloak the words with a laugh, ' I think you did your 
part to aid his resolve.' 

'Tut, tut,' he returned, 'reckon not so closely; 
how could I know you for a Fortescue so on the 
instant ? though, truly, now I see your breed in your 
face. Why, 'tis not every lad would look so blithe 
after so near a matter. No, no, my cock-of-the- 
game ! ' 

I thought he watched me somewhat closely the 
while, as though to see how I took him ; but then 
he broke suddenly off, crying out that I had not yet 
drunk the King's health. 'Twas marvellous good 
wine he gave us, but I wished he would not fill me 
so big a bumper ; for after the King's health came 
the health of the Prince and the Royal Family, and 
then the gentlemen fell to pledging one another. 

They seemed but the wider awake for it, but I 
felt my brain swim. Sir Richard was talking of the 
great things he meant to do in the West ; ' for,' 
quoth he, ' I am a Grenville, one of the four wheels 
of Charles's Wain, — it behooves me to do my utter- 
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most, — aye, truly,' and he smote his fist on the table. 
' Wait till I have my trench cut from Barnstaple to 
the sea — I will hold the West against the world/ 
And he ended with a monstrous big oath. 

' A trench of forty miles ! ' laughed another. 
' The wheels of Charles's Wain will be stuck in the 
mud ere then, and you dwelling in peace on your 
wife's land, eh, Dick ? ' Whereupon Sir Richard 
damned his wife and his friend, one and both. 

They fell to singing after that, and the room 
rang to the strains ' The King shall enjoy his own 
again,' while we stood and shouted with bared blades, 
more than one with his foot on the table, sending 
goblet and tankard a-crashing. 'Twas right merry, 
and I felt my heart grow warm to all these men, as 
to so many friends — though, God wot. Sir Richard 
had proved himself more a foe. He seemed willing 
to make up for it, for in the midst of our revelry : 

' Come, Fortescue,' he cried, * kurz und gut^ as 
we said in Germany, will you serve with me 

or no .^ ' 

I felt my heart thump, but I tried to look as 
though I had the chance of a commission every day. 

* I would willingly find a place in the Horse,' I 
answered, 'for I have the most gallant steed that 
ever stepped.' 

' Nay, curse it, that is he not,' cried one from the 
other end, 'for I will race mine against him for a 
thousand pounds.' 

' You'll need to capture many Roundheads to 
make up that by their ransom,' said the cavalier next 

him. 

'Come, gentlemen,' broke in Sir Richard — he 
stammered a little, so he said it again, beating his 
glass on the table — ' come, no misrule, and above all 
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things no license. His Majesty will not hear of it, 
and we are to set an ensample.' Whereat was more 
laughter than I have heard over a better jest. 

He turned to me once more. ' I will give you a 
commission as Cornet in the Horse,' he said ; ' is it 
agreed ? ' 

' With all my heart,' I cried ; and I have been 
told I added that he was my dearest and only friend ; 
but this I do take to be slander. 

There were cards played, I know, and I had 
some lessons therein, but luckily I had but few gold 
pieces to lose. 

' Eh, lad,' said Sir Richard, * that fair jewel had 
been a rare stake. Let it be a lesson to you, 
Fortescue, a lesson ; take kisses and such like favours 
from a fair lady, but not her jewels — though, damn 
me, I never found a wench would do aught but beg 
them of me.' 

I think that I vapoured somewhat at that, and 
swore to fight any who should as much as name her 
name ; but my sword-hilt came not easily to hand, so 
I sat down again, vowed that it mattered not, that I 
loved them all, and that it was a right good thing to 
be alive ; after which I remember nothing more. 

When I awoke the daylight was streaming in. I 
sat up and looked about me. The room was full of 
fumes from the night's revel. On the corner of the 
table, which was strewn with cards and overturned 
drinking-cups, sat a man swinging his legs and 
whistling softly. I scowled at him, feeling vaguely 
that he must be somehow to blame. My head ached, 
and felt, moreover, as if it were wrapped in cobwebs. 
At the noise I made the soldier turned him about. 

' Good-day,' he said pleasantly. 

' Who are you ? ' I asked in return. 
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' Ned Ford, Ancient of Foot, at your service. I 
came in late last night with despatches of import for 
Sir Richard. Our noble commander had been chirp- 
ing too many healths to pay heed to me when I 
came, so I wait his pleasure. You, young sir, having 
revelled with the rest, and being, mayhap, a less 
seasoned vessel, seem to have been left over with the 
empty cups. There is a drop in the flagon, though. 
Have a morning draught ? ' 

' No,' said I ; the smell of the wine made me sick. 
' Is there any water ? ' 

' In the Ockment,' said he. ' Tush, young man, 
you will never rival Sir Richard.' 

He leaned forward, his elbow on his knee, and 
looked me over. He had sharp, laughing eyes, and 
his thick, curling hair, yellow as gold, made his brown 
face look the darker. He smoothed his mustachios 
with one hand, as if to hide a smile. 

' Young sir,' he asked, counting off his questions 
with the fingers of the other hand, * who is the 
mysterious lady ? .And who is the yet more 
mysterious friend who hath power to stead you.^ 
Who is your leader ? And what mighty service are 
you to render him ? ' 

I started up, feeling my very ears tingle. 

' Oh ! ' I cried. 

' Even so,' said he. 

' Have I babbled like a fool and a braggart ? ' I 
groaned. ' He did well not to trust me ; ' and then, 
resolved at the least to say no more, I sat down, 
leaning my face on my hand. This was the first 
morning of my renewed life. I thought of the pure 
face of my lady, and cursed myself inwardly ; I 
thought of my mother, whose letter I yet carried, 
and then I put my hand to my breast — the 
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letter — the letter with the old man's cypher was 
gone ! 

I sprang to my feet yet again. ' Would to God 
they had shot me and made an end of me ! ' I cried, 
and I looked wildly about on the table and the floor. 

' What is amiss ? ' laughed Ancient Ford. ' Is it 
a letter you seek, marked with signs of astrology, 
or mathematics, or some such hocus-pocus ? If so, I 
am your man. Sir Richard took the letter from 
your belt, for a jest, he said ; but he went off with a 
playing-card instead thereof, and I took your missive. 
'Twould have served to light my pipe.' 

I caught the paper from him, and wrung his hand 
hard. 

' I thank you,' I stammered, and for the life of 
me could sav no more. 

He gave back my grip with a laugh. ' You have 
done well,' said he, ' right well. Cornet Fortescue. 
Oh, aye ! we all know your name since your adventure 
with the inn-sign yonder. Very well you have begun 
for your girl's face and sixteen years. Oh ! seven- 
teen — eighteen, is it ? I crave pardon ; maybe 
you'll rival Sir Richard yet.' 

He stood up, straightened himself, and looked 
across the disordered table. ' Right merry,' he said ; 
' and meantime ' — his voice changed — ' I bear letters 
for the King's General marked Haste^ post haste^ 
and speed these for thy life.^ 



CHAPTER VI 

OF THE WAY LORD WILMOT FELL 

On the morrow of our carouse I had grave doubts 
as to the likelihood of my commission, yet that same 
day I was enrolled as cornet in a troop of Sir Henry 
Gary's regiment. This was not strictly according 
to Sir Richard's word, but I was assured 'twas by 
his intercession. Later, I heard that his Highness, 
Prince Maurice himself, had been desirous to atone 
for the mistaken judgment whereby I had so nearly 
suffered. However that may be, Sir Richard took 
my thanks with him back to the leaguer at Plymouth. 

Very soon thereafter the army marched, and so 
the last chance of finding Barbara, my lady, slid from 
me. Her father's name I had not learned for all my 
questioning. 

In my troop I met one who was no stranger to 
me, new though I was to the army — the same Ned 
Ford who had come on me after my revel. 
• ' I thought you an officer,' I said ; and he answered 
with a grim smile — 

* I am not the only officer who found himself with- 
out a troop after Marston Moor.' 

I caught my breath. The news of that great 
defeat had newly come to us, full of amaze and 
bitterness. 
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' You are thence ? What of the battle ? ' I cried. 

' Yes, I bore despatches/ answered Ford. ' The 
battle ? — a rare question ! I could tell you of our 
northern march, taking or relieving a garrison at every 
step ; or of the stratagem whereby his Highness 
passed the beleaguering armies and reached York in 
safety.' 

* Aye, but the fight ? ' said I. 

He turned on me in a kind of fierceness. 

'When you have been through such a fight, 
young sir, you will ask no man to make a pretty 
picture thereof. 'Tis no pleasure to remember 
how we marched out of York amid cheers and good 
prophecies, every man of us high-hearted with assur- 
ance of victory, and the Prince looking like — nay, 
then, like Prince Rupert ; and how not a day later 
we choked the city gates, a mob of beaten and 
wounded men, no army. The Prince came in last of 
any, in the dead dark ; all had believed him fallen. 
He had done his part, by God, and routed both 
Fairfax and the Scots ; but we lost, for all that, when 
the last grapple came. It was hell let loose, with 
Cromwell — old Ironside — for the Master Devil. 
Why, lad, I vow the thunder seemed but the echo 
of our guns and trampling and the charging horse. 
And then the darkness came, and we fought on in 
the darkness. We could not think ourselves beaten, 
but beaten we were, such of us as were not dead, 
good luck to them ! ' and he made shift to end with 
a laugh. 

' Did so many fall ? ' I asked in a subdued fashion. 

' Enough,' he said briefly. ' The '' Lambs " fell 
almost to a man ; they dyed their white coats red, as 
they had promised. And Rupert's dog, Boy, died 
there, not to forget our weightiest loss.' 
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' You can jest ! * I cried. 

'Why, 'tis a battle lost, when all is said,' he 
returned ; ' and, true it is, we made not so brave a 
show coming in as going out of the city, all armour 
and banners and foolishness and trust in heaven. 
There were prayers read ere we fell on,' he added 
with an oath. ' Yet, for all that, I vow we fought 
not amiss ; but we were outnumbered by thousands.' 

' Folk say here,' I began, ' that the Prince did ill, 
as matters stood, to hazard a battle, when he had 
relieved York without it ; but I am right sure he 
still does what is wisest, however things fall out.' 

' You are surer than he/ laughed Ford ; ' but this 
time he had the King's express orders to fight ; that 
is known.' 

I had not known it. ' Why not make them 
public, then,' I cried, ' and silence his accusers ? ' 

' The King keeps silence,' explained Ford, ' and 
Rupert is damnably proud. But his soldiers know.' 

'What will his Highness do now?' I asked. 
My faith in him was not to be touched by one lost 
battle, wherein, moreover, he had, as ever, won his 
share of the fight. 

' Newcastle,' said my companion, ' is a smooth- 
water sailor ; the talk goes how he parted from the 
Prince after the defeat. " I will into France," says 
my Lord, "I cannot endure the laughter of the 
Court." Says the Prince, " I will rally my men." So 
he is gathering forces to begin the fight anew ; 'tis 
harder work than charging, that. When his High- 
ness marches hitherward I ride to rejoin his banner ; 
till then I shall e'en fight here as a Reformado — and 
keep you young soldiers in order,' he ended. 

' But by what good chance in my troop ? ' 

He laughed — laughter was like breathing to him. 
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' Faith, comrade, to be on hand to cut the rope 
next time.' 

I should have run him through the body ; instead 
I looked straight into his dancing blue eyes and 
laughed in answer, and we were from that hour the 
comrades he had called us. 

Now, of that Cornish campaign which followed, 
any man may tell which took part in it to the end, 
when Essex, penned down by the sea, was driven to 
flight, and half his army to surrender. 'Twas a well- 
planned march, and would have been better acted had 
our foot not straggled so far and our officers not 
made so merry. For my part, though I marched 
with the rest, bore my flag, and that with a proud 
heart, when our forces were reviewed by his Majesty, 
I was soon called to another work. And, better than 
all else upon the way, better even than the scattered 
fighting, of which indeed I saw not much, do I 
remember how the summons came. I had slept 
under a hedge beside my horse, and, waking, found 
clenched in my hand a bit of paper. 

' You will be chosen to bear despatches to Prince 
Rupert,' so ran the writing ; ' seek out Lord Goring 
without delay.' It was signed with Cosmas' circle 
and triangle. 

I could not obey till evening, when our army was 
encamped on the high ground near Bocconoc, then I 
set about my search. My Lord Goring, we heard, 
had received audience of the King at Liskeard on his 
first arrival from the north, but thereafter had ridden 
on to the troops in advance to meet with some friends 
among the officers. I found the Colonel beside a 
fire, sheltered from the wind, lying on a pile of 
heather, covered with a leaguer-cloak. He had the 
air of being wondrously well at ease, as he lay with 
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the firelight making flickers on his face and his 
tawny hair ; and he was a man of pleasing aspect, 
debonair and handsome. Two or three others were 
with him ; one, seated on a drum, I knew for Lord 
Hopton. I stood hesitating, abashed before these 
noted soldiers, till Hopton made ready to go, and 
Goring sprang up with ready courtesy to take fare- 
well. 

' I assure your Lordship,' he said, ' that which is 
to be hath been planned with all care, and, in con- 
fidence, will be for your Lordship's own advance- 
ment.' 

The other looked at him gravely and steadily. 

' If it be for his Majesty's service,' he made 
answer. 

Goring looked after him with a half smile of 
mocking, which went out as he caught sight of me. 

' What make you there, sir .?' he called, and edged 
his question with an exceeding forcible oath. 

I stepped forward, and, giving my name, explained 
that as I awaited (I said not wherefore) to be sent 
on the morrow with despatches for his Highness 
Prince Rupert, I had but desired to ask whether it 
might be his Lordship's pleasure also to make use 

of me. 

' On my honour, I am bounden to you,' he re- 
turned, 'infinitely bounden, I blush for my dis- 
courtesy ; ' and blush he did, for my Lord had the 
pretty trick of changing colour hke a girl. 

' Letters ? ' he resumed, ' there will be news to- 
morrow, I warrant.' He glanced sideways at his 
two companions, who forthwith found^ it time to 
depart, and my Lord took his place again and sat a 
moment watching the fire. 

' I am glad you go to his Highness,' he said ; ' I 
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have heard very well of you, Master Fortescue,' which 
was so pleasing to me that I paused not to weigh his 
words and ask what he could have heard. ' Come, 
pledge me ! ' he added suddenly, and pushed a flagon 
towards me, ' drink to the downfall of — of all our 
enemies. I will give you a letter,' he pursued, ' and, 
moreover, you shall relate to his Highness that which 
passes here. The gentleman whose arrest you shall 
witness' — he laughed pleasantly, but there was a 
gleam in his eyes — ' inform his Highness that the 
gentleman hath been clearly found guilty of intrigu- 
ing with the enemy to set up Prince Charles in his 
Majesty's stead.' 

' Treason ! ' I cried out. 

He gave me a quick look. 

* Yes — when it is suppressed. Make it clear to 
his Highness, I beseech you, that the plan hath had 
many supporters. Pray him to understand thereby 
how widely disaffection hath spread. For the rest, 
his Highness knows well he hath no cause to regret 
this gentleman's downfall, whose cry was still that the 
King would place all power in his nephew's hand. 
Gad ! we shall have two victories here, when Essex is 
fairly earthed.' 

' My Lord,' said I, ' I shall faithfully hold your 
words in memory, and it may be the morrow will 
interpret them; for this present you speak in riddles.' 

' Say you so ? ' he cried, ' you are the more for- 
tunate in being free of our coils. Yet a man must 
fight with more than a sword, often, if he would hold 
his own in this world. If he cannot, he were as well 
go seek in a monk's cowl for the other.' 

He turned on me very suddenly, ' Come, come, and 
you an ally of that old mystery-monger — Cosmas, or 
how you call him? — why, he spoke of you to me. 
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My friend, openness is a virtue, especially in these 
nice dealings. Tell me of that personage ; how far 
is he authorised in his offers, and may a man trust his 
discretion ? I am known to his Highness as his very 
passionate friend and servant, and could I but be 
assured of his pleasure — but damn me ! here we must 
look ere we leap, lest we end worse than Wilmot/ 

'Sir,* I made answer, 'of Cosmas I know only that 
he once rendered me a great service, which I have not 
yet been enabled to requite. He hath told me of no 
plans.' 

' Ah ! ' said my Lord. I had a moment's sense of 
having been tested and flung aside, but it vanished 
before his gay smile and the hand-clasp he gave me in 
parting. 'Well, no matter, he may yet serve us 
after his strange fashion, but you are wise to hold to 
your own. You shall have the letter to-morrow, and 
I will speak for you to his Highness, if you choose to 
follow him, as I would myself so gladly do. Your 
place here is of no great moment, and Prince Rupert 
loves to have true men about him. Tell his High- 
ness all goeth here as well as could be without him. 
Fare you well ; you will bear weighty despatches, but 
I stake my life you bear them safely.' 

I took my leave, having conceived no small liking 
for Colonel Goring, despite his mysterious speeches. 
There was that about him which, in the main, made 
a man to think well of himself. 

As I made my way through the shadows, a shadow 
rose up from the rest and joined me. 

' Is that you. Master Cosmas ? ' I asked, peering 
through the mist and starlight. 

At first he gave but a sigh for answer ; then — 

' It may be by night or it may be by day,' he said 
' but it shall be at the appointed hour.' 
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* Is that what you would say to me ? ' I questioned 
impatiently. 

' Trouble not for Goring/ he answered, changing 
his tone, ' I marked your talk. Alas ! none can build 
on him ; the Prince will learn it to his cost. He 
cannot serve another long, even to serve himself 
thereby.' 

' You sent me to him.' 

' And he sends you to the Prince ; therein at least 
he plays a part to aid us. Did you speak with 
Hopton ? ' he added, a note of eagerness in his voice. 

' Nay,' said I, ' he left as I drew near.' 

' Ah ! ' he murmured, * a man staunch in battle and 
in service. He would do so much for the son of that 
Queen which once he fought for, and yet I cannot 
even test him in this ; 'twere too perilous. Well, we 
must work the better, we that are vowed together. 
Bear this letter with the rest.' 

' Talk no more riddles,' I cried ; ' what have I 
done to be thus led blindfold by one and another.' 

He laid his hand on my arm. 

' The falcon must abide its time of darkness. 
Have no fear, my son, you shall not be hooded for 
long.' 

So I regained my post and soon we were in move- 
ment again. We marched half through the night to 
rejoin the foot which were in advance, and, by the 
time we halted, I was too sick with weariness to 
trouble over the future, or even to eat my provisions. 

Thereafter, morning having come, the whole army 
was drawn forth on Brodoc Down, sixteen thousand 
Horse and Foot, a gallant array. We were so near 
to the enemy that more than once scattered scouts 
came within view, and as quickly fled, whereat our 
soldiers strained forward like one man. 
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Will it come to fighting ? The question went 
from lip and eye, and I vow my Sol asked it with 
the rest, throwing his head sidewise and sniffing at 
the air with its new salt smell. The sea lay yonder 
to the south of us, and from the highest ground a 
man might catch a glimpse of it, a splinter of steel or 
a trail of blue, much like the moorland distances I 
had seen before. 

But Essex and his doggedly retreating forces were 
of more account than was the sea, which yet helped 
us against him. I looked from one troop and one 
brigade to another, and my heart sang within me. 
The soldiers' gay coats, the flickering colours of the 
banners, and the flash of arms, all showed but the 
more bravely against the dun moorland ; and not a 
man there, I thought, whose soul was not high with 
the desire of battle and fame. ' This is war,' said I, 
* noble as in Arthur's day,' and then I became aware 
of a stir which I did not understand. 

Now Prince Maurice his army was marshalled 
separately, as it had been before he joined with his 
Majesty, and held somewhat to the right. Yet our 
troop, chancing to be on the extreme left, was so 
near to the King's Horse that we might clearly behold 
all which passed. And while, thus drawn up, we all 
awaited the signal of the trumpet, his Majesty, who 
might be known afar by his plume and orders, was 
seen to give some command to those immediately 
about him. A gentleman detached himself and went 
riding very slow and sedately, to where Lord Wilmot, 
Lieutenant-General of the Horse, held his place at 
the head of his troops. 

' That is Sir Edward Sydenham, Knight-Marshal,' 
said one near me. ' What can he — Good God ! ' 

For though we could hear no word the question 
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was answered with a deadly certainty. The Knight- 
Marshal reached forth his hand, and after one heart- 
beat of hesitation, wherein he seemed minded to defy 
the King's order in the King's sight, Lord Wilmot 
yielded up his sword to the other's hold. A great 
silence went sweeping along the ranks as the General 
left his place of leadership and rode thence with his 
captor, sunken a little in his saddle like a wounded 
man. 

And after the silence broke a shout. The ranks 
clashed forward together with a great confused outcry 
of protest and wrath, sounding from officers and men 
alike. Our soldiers, caught by the tumult, surged on 
like the rest, despite Sir Henry, who rated us soundly, 
till Prince Maurice came galloping along our front to 
bring us to order. 

But those which had followed Wilmot were not so 
easily quelled. The King himself rode from regiment 
to regiment, not so much commanding as persuading 
and conjuring them to quiet. I heard the name of 
Rupert more than once in the hurried words he 
addressed to them ; may be that worked his purpose ; 
at the least there fell a somewhat troublous hush. 

I glanced round at Ford, whose place was next 
mine ; I had fallen into the habit of looking to see 
how he took matters. 

' A pretty play,' he muttered, ' and the enemy all 
but near enough to watch it with us. Poor Wilmot ! 
he deserved it, most like ; yet before his soldiers, 
and the high treason is not proven yet ! Well, there 
was scant love between him and Prince Rupert, but 
I'll be damned if I think the Prince counselled just 
this manner of setting to work. See where Goring 
rides, triumphant as St. George in a Christmas 
mumming:.' 
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Good reason there was for his triumph ; that same 
day he was proclaimed General in Lord Wilmot*s 
stead. 

These were the tidings I was to carry, and that 
same day I received word that I had been chosen as 
messenger. What hand old Cosmas had in all this I 
might conjecture, but could not know. I was to 
have one companion, for the better safeguarding of 
my despatches, and I contrived to have Ned Ford to 
play that part. We were both to abide with Prince 
Rupert, if place there could be found for us ; I had 
the letter I was to bear from the hand of Lord 
Hopton, not seeing Prince Maurice himself. 

* Convey my duteous service to his Highness,' 
said he, ' and assure him that loyal Cornwall shall 
soon deserve its name. Farewell, and fortune go 
with you.' 

So with brief words the Soldiers' Darling, as men 
styled him, dismissed me, and I was half sorry, as I 
looked at him, that I was not to have a chance of 
fighting near him. 

My next business was to take the missive promised 
me by Lord Goring. It was late night again when I 
sought him out, but this time I found him housed. 
He and some companions had taken possession of a 
farm-building, and were holding high revel there, 
doubtless in honour of his promotion. 

'Twas strange to see what an air of festival had 
come over the plain room, where a pretty farm-wench 
yet lingered, half pleased and half affrighted by their 
mock gallantries. A burst of song greeted me as 
I entered, and I stood aside waiting a more quiet 
moment. Some of the Cavaliers there gathered were 
in soldier-garb, somewhat smirched by rough usage 
and sleeping in the open ; others blazed in braveries 
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better befitting the Court — heaven knows whence 
they had them so suddenly. Their cloaks of varying 
hue, worn carelessly, or cast more carelessly on chair 
or settle, made a goodly show of colour, and sent out 
flashes of gold or silver lace. 

At the head of the table sat my Lord Goring, clad 
in a suit of peach colour which became him rarely ; 
his handsome face was a shade flushed, and his eyes 
had a fixed look. He was devoting himself with an 
extreme diligence to the wine, to the neglect of the 
dice which lay before him. 

' Come you in,' he cried at sight of me ; ' come, 
you chosen of the stars ! Your old wizard hath 
vanished and left me in the lurch — know you that ? ' 

' I know nothing of it, my Lord,' I answered with 
deference. ' May I remind your Lordship ' 

' Why, yes,' he broke in, ' you have not heard our 
last new song. How goes it, gentlemen ? ' and he 
began the ditty — 

How soon the Godly time shall come. 

The Righteous claim their share, 
The Saints who marched with pike and drum . 

In meekness and in prayer. 
Now pray ye, brethren, for the day 

Which all the signs foretell, 
When honest men the earth shall sway ■ 

And the Saints shall rule in Hell. 

Then drink, lads, drink, till the cups are dry, 
Clink, dice, clink, till the angels fly, 
Then good swords out, for the foe is nigh. 
We'll send them to their place. 

When they had done beating the chorus with tankard, 
dice-box, or sword-hilt I began anew. ' The letter, 
my Lord ' 
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' Be not such a mar-feast,' he answered plaintively ; 
' why, I vow you have not pledged us yet.' 

' Drink to the capture of Essex, head and horns,' 
cried a gentleman beside him. 

' With all my heart ! ' and I drained the cup. 

* Now the health of my Lord Wilmot — over seas.' 

* I pray you hold me excused,' I protested, for I 
remembered the carouse at Ockington. ' I start at 
daybreak, and your Lordship's hospitality ' 

Goring shook his head. 

'You desire your bed rather than to share our 
watch,' said he with gravity. ' Well, and if the 
enemy come ? Aye, so fatal hath love of security 
and clean sheets ever been to our army.' 

I knew not whether to laugh or swear, but either 
had been drowned by the outburst of song which 
followed — 

How should the blessed souls abide 

On this unworthy earth, 
Where drink and dice go side by side 

To make the Godless mirth ? 
They do not fly before the foe, 

His sin doth cause them fears, 
They'll leave this wicked world below 

To Rupert's Cavaliers. 

Then drink, lads, drink, while the wine is red ! 
. Clink, swords, clink till the foe is fled ! 
The world is bad, when all is said — 
We'll send the Saints to Grace. 

As it died away I leaned forward and sought to hold 
Goring's eye. 

' The letter, my Lord,' I said urgently, ' the letter 
for Prince Rupert ! ' 

' The lad is sober ; put him under the table ! 
cried my Lord's neighbour. 
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But he seemed to bethink himself, and, drawing 
out a sealed letter, tossed it to me. 

' There is the letter for Prince Rupert — take it to 
Prince Rupert ! ' he stopped and nodded sagely to 
himself * Damn Prince Rupert,' he added medi- 
tatively, ' and damn King Rupert and — and — damn 
Ruprecht den Kaiser I Gentlemen, the dice ! ' 



CHAPTER VII 

PRINCE RUPERT, HOW HE SAVED MY LETTER 

AND ITS BEARER 

* So his Highness hath ridden away ? ' asked Ned. 

' As I said,' returned the officer, * he hath ridden 
into the hills yonder, where you may chance to see 
some lights/ 

' My eyes are not so blind nor yet so untrained 
in war as not to see such beacons or camp fires as 
yon ; and since when hath his Highness taken to 
lighting up his track at night for the convenience of 
the enemy ? ' 

' Hush, sir ! ' replied the officer, clearly chafed, 

* those fires were builded by the rebellious rustics 
which are making the country too hot to hold us — 
they think themselves safe there for we are but in 
small force — but the Prince is minded to enlist or 
disperse them/ 

' What is amiss with the peasants ? ' I asked. 

*They Hke not the uncattling of the country,' he 
explained ; and went on to tell me how they had 
been forming themselves into bands and had given 
the King's soldiers much annoy. 

Meantime Ned had yawned portentously, and 
stretched himself out upon the settle. 

' There is likely to be no fighting worth speaking 
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on/ he said, ' and we shall meet his Highness most 
surely by awaiting his return. Follow my example, 
therefore, Fortescue. The first duty of a soldier is 
to know when to sleep.' 

This was not the first piece of wisdom wherewith 
Ned had enriched me on our journey — a journey 
not without delays and some adventures thereto, 
which concern not the story I have to tell, but in 
which my companion's ready wit and hand had stood 
me in good stead. We were old comrades ere ever 
we reached the little hamlet somewhat beyond Bristol, 
where we had looked to meet Prince Rupert, and 
found instead but some troops of his Horse. And 
now, forsooth, Ned put himself at ease on the settle, 
and seemed straightway to do according to his 
words. I could not take the matter thus easily. 

' How many men went with his Highness ? ' I 
questioned of the officer in command. 

'A troop — may be sixty horsemen — he wished 
not an over great show of force.' 

' I am going after him.' 

I got out of the house without alarming my 
comrade. Indeed the lonely ride was very pleasing 
to my humour. Sol started off gallantly, whilst I 
divided myself betwixt keeping a watch on his foot- 
ing and dreaming mad dreams of my own. That 
night seemed to me somehow a prelude to somewhat 
great, and words of Cosmas which I but half heeded 
at the time rose up and made beacons before me. 

All the while I was making for those other 
beacons, the clubmen's fires upon the hills. Long 
ere I reached them, I could hear a deep, angry 
buzzing proceeding therefrom. Next there broke 
out a great discordant blare, which meant the men 
were sounding their swine-herds' horns, and then a 
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trumpet note cleft its way through all the other 
noises and my heart gave an answering bound. 

I could see little of the country through which I 
rode. But I pushed my way on and soon came up 
with the strange assemblage. I know not how many 
there were of the clubmen, but, massed together in 
that uncertain light, they seemed a multitude. Over 
against them was drawn up the little troop of horse- 
men with the Prince at their head. 

The sky was full of flying clouds, so that the 
light came torn ■ with spaces of darkness between, 
wherein the fires showed redly. 

I could not fail to know the Prince by his tall- 
ness and the carriage of his body, which, even when 
he moved not, seemed ever prompt for movement. 
I knew his voice too, for in a moment he spoke, 
high and clear, as one used to make his will heard 
afar. 

He was warning, persuading, threatening in a 
breath. But ever, beneath his voice as it were, I could 
hear the mutterings of the crowd, swelling up and 
then dying away when his words held them more 
strongly. Some he had moved, 'twas clear, for 
massed behind his soldiers was another but smaller 
body of peasants drawn to his side, and ever and 
anon a rough figure would steal out and make as 
though to cross over, then check perchance and be 
dragged back by the weight of those behind him. 
So they swayed and muttered, but in the outskirts of 
the throng were other single voices ever inciting to 
sedition. 

The men seemed like to grow wild with the sense 
of their numbers. They waved their banner — 'twas 
a torn sheet or somewhat of the kind — and some^ 
times raised sharp snatches of song — 
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If you take our cattle 
We'll give you battle. 

was all that I could make out from their yelling. 

' Cattle ! ' shouted the Prince in his anger, ' cattle 
are ye yourselves to think of naught save fodder, 
whilst other men stake their lives for the King's 
safety, and England's — aye, and for your own.' 

The people raised a louder shout at that, and 
pressed forward, yet left ever a space 'twixt them- 
selves and the Prince. 'Twas as though his out- 
stretched hand, nay, his very voice and glance, made 
a barrier they dared not overstep. Yet he saw storm 
ahead, I doubt not. Turning to his own men — 

' Lieutenant,' he called, ' draw out ten of the men 
and march these good country folk of ours down to 
the town. Have them fed and clothed and I will 
look to their enrolment.' 

He was swiftly obeyed. Soldiers and peasants 
went hurrying off into the darkness, while the other 
and unfriendly clubmen raised a great hoot of anger 
and derision. 

'Aye,' cried the Prince, facing them again — and 
'twas full time — * they go to be made men and soldiers 
of, and win greater prizes than your sheep and turnips. 
Will ye not follow them ? Arms stout as yours 
might win for the King his own again, and there- 
with all is won for us and for you.' 

A surly, slouching fellow, all shagged with hair, 
stepped forward to give an answer, which was short 
and sufficiently plain. 

' Zur,' he said in the hissing speech of the country, 
* us be a-goin' to fight for our oan.' 

And therewith there broke a roar from behind 
him, full of complaint and cursing. I could snatch 
but a word here and there ; outcries against plunder, 
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oaths that they would not see their children house- 
less and starving that the soldiers might ride their 
trampling horses over all. They maddened them- 
selves with their own outcries, reached out clenched 
or clutching hands, and made their flails and scythes 
whistle through the air. 

The strange, mouthing roar which upbore these 
broken words made my blood run cold. But the 
Prince watched them unmoved, his head lifted, and a 
half smile on his lips — only his hand was at the pistol 
holster. He raised his left hand and again the 
trumpet sounded. Before the notes had died away 
his voice, as full of challenge, caught them up. 

' Then, if you will not rise for the King,' he 
cried, * by God you shall not rise against him. You 
shall follow me hence this night, or be broken and 
dispersed like chaff. Choose ! ' 

In the dead, balancing hush which followed, I 
pushed my horse up to the Prince's side. His 
glance was everywhere. * Who are you ? ' 

' A messenger from Prince Maurice,' I made 
answer, but my words were caught away and drowned 
by the outbreak from the clubmen. That moment's 
release from his eye had worked ill, and they gave 
their answer in a beast-like roar. It had dropped to 
a deeper note than before, and carried with it the 
words, ' Down with the spoilers — kill ! * 

Rupert's voice countered it with his cry of 
' Charge ! ' Knee to knee and bridle-rein to bridle- 
rein the soldiers swept down, I keeping with them as 
I might. We struck on the seething eddy of half 
armed, unranked men, and they scattered like spray 
before us. How could they other — not the starkest 
soldiers of the Parliament had ever withstood the 
first flame of Rupert's onset. 
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Wild betwixt fright and rage the clubmen huddled 
away from us, half hid in the flying light and dark- 
ness. But we were very few. They closed up 
behind, and more than one horse felt the ghastly 
stroke of the scythe. Yet, wounded or whole, we 
held together, and a wild pride and joy was in me 
as I saw ahead the lightning sweep of Rupert's sword. 

We wheeled and struck at the clubmen once 
again, for the Prince's purpose was not so much to 
ride through them to safety, as thoroughly to scatter 
them. And this was achieved at little cost of life. 
The men, for the most part, scarce felt our weapons, 
but yielded to the mere wind of the charge. Yet 
here and there a peasant showed fight stubbornly, 
and one of these it was my fortune to encounter. I 
had ridden past him, nor used my pistol, for I liked 
not the thought of slaughtering perchance an un- 
armed man. But he turned on me as I rode, swing- 
ing his flail at me, and caught me in the side. The 
blow did not fairly wound me, yet, such was its 
violence, that in the first agony of pain and sickness, 
I verily thought it mortal. I let out a gasping cry 
and dropped forward on my horse's neck. For the 
moment there was no strength in me to hold myself 
upright. On the instant, instead of one peasant 
there were a score about me. 

' Zeize him — ztrip him,' they clamoured, and I 
was given helpless to their hands. The soldiers had 
swept on, and in a blind fashion I gave myself up for 
lost, nor even greatly cared. Suddenly there was a 
beat of hoofs. 

A voice cried — it seemed to come somewhere out 
of the clouds — ' The messenger — where is Maurice's 
messenger ? He was by me but now ! ' 

There was a sound of cries and blows, whereof I 
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was but dimly aware. Someone caught my bridle- 
rein, and I found myself riding on and slowly 
recovering myself from the blow. 

' Well, young sir,* said a voice I knew, ' that was 
a somewhat hazardous manner of delivering your 
letter.' 

I looked up and felt my faintness fall away from 
me. It was the Prince himself who rode beside me, 
bare-headed, but showing no other sign of the fray 
save that, indeed, by the light of the beacon-fires, I 
saw that other fire in his eyes. 

' Sir,' I stammered, ' was it your Highness ? ' 

* Tush,* he said shortly, ' I had no mind to leave 
Maurice's letter to the clubmen.' 

Once in the inn-room again, with my night-ride 
over, and the Prince's order to seek him early in the 
morning still sounding in my ears, I wondered whether 
or no I had dreamed. The old clock in the corner 
ticked sedately, and there was Ned fast asleep on the 
settle. So sound asleep he was, I said to myself, that 
I would not call him. Then I grated my chair upon 
the floor, jangled my sword-hilt loudly, and, all 
these manoeuvres having proved unavailing, I rose up 
suddenly, and very indignantly, and shook him by 
the shoulder. He sat up, was very sleepy, and ex- 
ceeding wide-awake all in a moment. Ere half my 
tale was out he swore at me roundly for a reckless, 
thankless boy, who deserved worse than he had got, 
and then very anxiously unbuckled my buff coat to 
look to the blow I had spoken of There was no 
wound, but a great bruise, whereupon Ned swore 
again very cheerfully. 

' Come.' he said, ' 'twill be prettier colours in the 
morning,' and then he bade me get something to eat 
and play Will-o'-the-wisp no more that night. 
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When I entered his Highness' presence the next 
morning I found him talking with two of his officers, 
and stood aside some while, waiting till he should be 
done with them. At last they left him, and he 
signed me to approach, taking up from the table 
the letters I had given him the night before. 'Twas 
but the bare room of an inn, and his Highness was 
dressed like any soldier, with his buff coat and great 
riding-boots, his bandolier and pistols. For all that 
I felt strangely ill at ease, and much as though I had 
been at Court, or in some such place of anxious 
ceremony. 

The Prince looked at me keenly as I drew near. 
He seemed far graver then after his brush with the 
clubmen, and looked older than I should have 
awaited, remembering but a year had passed since I 
had seen him — older, in truth, than was warranted 
by his five-and-twenty years. 

He asked my name, and when I answered, glanced 
again at his letters. 

' His Highness, my brother,' he said, ' speaks of 
you but as a messenger ; General Goring writes after 
a somewhat two-edged fashion which I understand 
not well ; howbeit he says that you can tell me, as an 
eye-witness, of Lord Wilmot's arrest, and other news 
of the western march.' 

'That is true, your Highness,' I answered, with 
as much assurance as I could muster, and, thereupon, 
I gave my relation of what I had seen in Cornwall. 

He asked me one or two questions, but for the 
most part listened in silence, and, when I had ended, 
spoke word neither good nor bad. He sat for a 
moment pondering, then he looked up sharply, 
catching me straight in the eyes. 

' You are to be trusted ? ' he asked. 
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' Your Highness may question it/ I made answer, 
' but — ' I stopped, scarce controlling myself. 

* That will suffice,' said the Prince with a smile. 

* But now, here is another question. You know — ' 
I did not catch the strange foreign name he said, but 
I saw that his hand was on Cosmas' letter, and 
divined that he spoke of the old Bohemian. ' He 
writes that you desire to serve me — is it true ? ' 

' Most true, your Highness,' I said, and bowed. 

' Aye — but,' pursued the Prince, ' you had a post 
with my brother ; I can oiFer you none, at least for 
this present. You may serve me, perchance, as a 
messenger, and when near me ride in my own troop. 
Yet if you choose rather ' 

' Rather that than be Colonel of any other ! ' I 
cried, my moment's anger vanishing in sheer delight. 

He smiled, as if not ill pleased. ' And so be it,' 
he said. * You have a good horse, I saw that much 
last night. I will give you what chance I may, for 
mine old acquaintance,' here he touched the letter, 

* hath made very special intercession for you. I have 
good reason to desire to pleasure him, and not alone 
for Bohemia.' 

He smiled somewhat, and then his face grew 
grave. I think that he loved the thought of that 
land where his father had held a crown. 

' 'Tis settled, then,' he said, rising quickly ; but 
as he turned towards the door he looked at me once 
again, knitting his brows ; ' I know your face, where 
— but you have not served before ? ' 

' For a day only,' I made confession, ' ere my 
father summoned and the King bade me go. Yet 
that one day I followed your Highness and saw 
Bristol stormed.' 

' Ah ! ' he caught his breath with so quick a 
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change of countenance I could scarce tell whether 
'twas of pleasure or of sadness ; ' Bristol — a gallant 

attack ! I thought then * he checked himself ; 

' yes, I remember you, lad ; faith, I have an old 
promise to redeem, and no man hath known Rupert 
to fail his word/ 

* I did not venture,' I faltered. 

' And so you are free to come now ? ' he smiled, 
' and you claim your chance of fighting, is't not so ? ' 

* Yes, your Highness,' I answered eagerly. 

' You shall have it. Who shall say — there may 
be another Bristol anon.' 

I hurried away to fetch Sol and make myself 
ready, full of joy that my end was attained ; yet, 
withal, there was-a little prick of troublesome thought 
somewhere in me. At first I knew not what it 
meant, then I recalled his Highness' words of my 
being free to come. In my haste I had affirmed 
them, and yet they were scarce true. I had entered 
my Prince's service with a lie on my lips, though 
God knows there was none in my heart. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BRISTOL CITY AND THE WIZARD's TOWER 

ON THE BRIDGE 

It was well for me that I had had my taste of fight- 
ing, though 'twas but against the clubmen, which 
same clubmen rose not again till nigh a year had 
passed, but then in great force. For the next weeks 
nothing of that nature fell to my lot. I was sent 
forward as a messenger to Clifton, which is a small 
town hard on Bristol, where, in the siege of '43, his 
Highness had made his quarters. Then, for the first 
time, could I indeed see somewhat of Bristol — that 
rich and noble merchant city which I had but looked 
on in the disarray of battle ; and much there was to 
delight and wonder me therein, from the ships at her 
wharfs, bringing with them the scent and sense of 
strange countries, to the dogs acting as beasts of 
burthen in her streets. Yet for such idle gazing I 
had no long time. So, being away, I missed the 
meeting of the Prince with King Charles, who had 
marched up from the west. Soon, ; however, Prince 
Rupert came on to Bristol in company of Lord 
Hopton and Lord Digby, his staunch friend and his 
worst enemy, and set himself to his work there. 

Glad I was to find myself near my commander 
again, and right pleased to meet with Ned Ford, who 
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had enrolled himself as a trooper. Yet I found that 
in the making of war there was much to be done 
which was in no wise inspiriting. The Prince was 
busy enlisting men and preparing them, the which 
was not easy in a land already so exhausted. We 
were kept sweeping the country for all manner of 
supplies, and in demanding them we had oftentimes to 
witness sorrowful scenes, aye, and take part therein. 
Yet it was all in the needful work, and I hoped for 
greater things to come. Only, when ever and anon 
some of my fellows marched to the aid of this 
distant garrison or that, I would chafe sorely at 
having no hand in such gallant work. 

I vented my complaints on Ned, who, instead of 
consoling, did but make a mock of me ; but then 
Ned took all work gaily, and had a rare talent for 
getting supplies out of the country folk when supplies 
there were none. For the rest I was diligent in 
practising all manner of martial exercises ; for so 
eager and glad was I in the service I had chosen, 
that my thought was ever I could not serve enough. 
And so was I divided between a great contentment 
and a great impatience. 

His Highness treated me with curt kindness, 
yet I knew not that he noted me much. But one 
day, when I had been sent to carry some papers to 
him, he surprised me by suddenly questioning me 
whether I knew not the German language. 

This I did, as hath been already set down, yet I 
marvelled how he could divine it. 

' I saw you look up quickly,' said he, ' when I 
spoke in German to De Gomez,' — that was his 
foreign engineer. ' Well, I may soon have work for 
you to do.' 

From that time he used me, I thought, with more 
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confidence, setting me sometimes to what was well- 
nigh the work of a secretary, making out lists of 
the men, directions for fortifications, and the like. 
So it came to pass that I was in presence when the 
Prince and Lord Hopton would discourse divers 
of their plans. Good faith ! how many difficult 
questions go to the making of such schemes, and 
how little of ease or pleasantness was for the King's 
generals just then. 

His Highness, I grew in those days to see, was 
not wholly the Prince Rupert of my bright Bristol 
memory. He was ready to gloom and anger, and from 
such moods would break now and again into a brief 
outburst of revelry, which had not over much of 
mirth in it. Doubtless he knew himself hard pressed 
by the enemy, and I came to believe that he doubted 
sometimes of the wisdom and constancy of the King. 
Such were the whispers, at least, which went even 
among the soldiery, and with them many a curse 
on Digby, 'the King's Jack-o'-lanthorn,' as some 
called him. 

Well, there is no need to set down more of such 
matters here. Enough that I bent myself eagerly 
to serve Prince Rupert as I might, and wished ever 
that I might do it in some more signal fashion. 
While matters stood thus, one day a stranger craved 
admittance to the Prince. I was there, busied with 
some right wearisome account. On his giving per- 
mission, the visitant came in from the ante-chamber. 

It was Cosmas the Bohemian. 

' What, my prince of sages and adepts ! ' cried 
his Highness, and put aside his papers as he gave 
Cosmas welcome. ' What brings you to me, man ? 
Hath your crucible turned out some good broad pieces 
for the King's service ? They shall be right welcome.' 
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The Bohemian made such a reverence as might 
have befitted the presence of an Emperor. ' Your 
Highness is gracious indeed,' he said, ' to remember 
the humblest of his servants. It may be that I shall 
soon bring your Highness aid to avail more than 
gold pieces ; yes, and the gold piece may not fail.' 
I remember that I laughed to myself at his speak- 
ing as though a single gold piece could aid. ' But 
for to-day,' so he pursued, * I am come instead to 
ask a grace of your Highness.' 

* Anything which I may grant,' returned the 
Prince. ' I stand fast your friend, as you know, 
were it but for my mother's sake.' 

Cosmas bowed yet again. ' That most royal and 
virtuous lady,' he said, ' is ever gracious unto such 
as should be her subjects, such as are her subjects, 
and the Bohemians forget not — ' and he ended with 
some words in a strange tongue. 

The Prince returned with a single word. ' 'Tis 
well-nigh all I remember,' he said, laughing, 'and 
yet I forget not Bohemia ; but now to your boon.' 

' That your Highness should give leave to young 
Fortescue, your servant, to meet me this night and 
abide with me till the morrow.' 

Rupert looked at him as though there was some 
question in his mind, but he said only, ' That is no 
grave matter. Fortescue, you hear ? If there be 
aught more you need,' he ended, to Cosmas, ' fail 
not to let me hear, and commend me to your fair 
Karen.' 

The Bohemian made his obeisance and then came 
to me. ' Meet me,' he said, ' at nine of the clock on 
St. Michael's Hill, where the Protestant martyrs died. 
Eat no meat till then, nor drink wine.' 

He was gone like a shadow, and left me mar- 
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veiling and disquieted. My work as soldier or 
messenger had seemed so all-sufficing, yet, with this 
strange old man, there entered in a sense of other 
purposes and desires. I knew not whether I was 
moved to gladness or fear, 

' Forget not your meeting,* said the Prince as 
he dismissed me, ' but let not Cosmas bewilder you 
with too much star-gazing. We must conquer our 
stars.' 

I was doubly sorry that Cosmas had chosen that 
day of all others ; for soon after the Prince's trumpet 
sounded to horse, and, just as twilight fell he started 
forth with his own troop, with what design I knew 
not. I watched them out of sight, or at least till I 
could see no more of the Prince's steel corslet and 
scarlet scarf and cloak. Then I went on my way, 
my own steps keeping time to the beat of their 
horses' hoofs, and the words of command yet ringing 
in my ears. 'Twas a gallant life and work a soldier's, 
and I grudged to miss an hour thereof. And now 
this stealthy, silent, black-robed man, what could he 
seek with me ? 

I met Cosmas at the appointed spot, and we re- 
entered the town and walked on together without 
speaking. I was in that mood when I knew not 
whether I desired to fly from him or to press myself 
into his secrets. Yet I followed, feeling as though I 
had set forth on a long journey, and were already far 
away from the soldiers who had ridden by me but 

now. 

We came to the bridge with its press of houses, 
and I heard the full murmur of the water, blended 
with the sound of the bells, which are for ever 
chiming in Bristol. Cosmas pointed to where an 
archway from house to house spanned the road before 
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us, a bridge across the bridge, from the mid point 
whereof rose a tower, overlooking its tall neighbours. 

' Men call that the Chapel House,' said the 
Bohemian. ' It was in old times a shrine of Mary, 
Mother of God. But the Romish priests are fallen 
and their place knows them no more.' 

* Then the chapel hath been desecrated ? ' I asked. 

' Desecrated ! ' cried Cosmas, * nay, but consecrated 
to a worship wherein is no touch of earth — the 
worship of the God of Futurity, and the reading of 
those luminous signs wherewith His will is inscribed. 
From yon tower I trace the wheeling of the stars, 
and I see — I see — ' he paused, his eyes fixed on that 
invisible something which he saw. 

He entered one of the houses and led me through 
rooms and corridors, our footsteps making an echo- 
ing and lonely beat. From one casement I saw the 
dun-coloured Avon beneath, and the mast and tawny 
sail of a vessel coming up near the window, so as 
a man in the house might well-nigh have clasped 
hands with one on the river. I thought dimly of 
the unlawful traffic said to be thus carried forward ; 
but what forbidden freightage could the old dreamer 
beside me seek from the stealthy water ? 

Next I found myself in a covered passage leading, 
or so I deemed, across the arches above the roadway ; 
then a narrow stair of countless windings brought us 
to the summit of the tower. Here, encircled by a 
gallery wherefrom we entered it, was a small many- 
sided chamber. 

Before turning the key Cosmas dropped his cloak 
to the ground, and I saw that he was strangely and 
fantastically habited, having his robe drawn by a 
girdle of parchment, marked with mystic signs, while 
he wore also a star of parchment on his breast. 
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There were strange signs upon the floor and walls of 
the chamber, and I could see many objects, the use 
whereof I understood not, such as a great crystal 
set upon a silver stand, and a tripod whereon stood 
a crimson-coloured lamp. The air was thick and 
heavy with some foreign perfume, making me catch 
my breath, and causing my brain to turn dizzy. 
This fragrance came in part from an earthen vessel, 
set likewise upon a tripod, in which herbs were 
burning. The smoke made a blue curling thread, 
the spires of which held my gaze. 

' What is it you desire of me ? ' I asked, striving 
to speak strongly ; but my own voice sounded faint 
in my ears, and I could not take my gaze from the 
wavering line of smoke. 

' I desire only good of you and for you,' he 
rejoined. ' Refrain then from doubt or irreverence, 
lest thou anger the puissant Spirits which are about 
us. Great things are reserved for thee, my son, and 
great things shalt thou achieve for thy leader ; ye 
were born beneath the same Sign, the Archer, who 
shall trample his enemies beneath his hoofs, and 
transfix them with his shafts. Your fates are bound 
together, I have read it in the Signs and Stars of heaven ; 
and through you shall the great work be accomplished.' 

His voice sounded to me like strange music ; 
there was a hope in it greater than I dared own, and 
yet it woke in me a fear which I could not body 
forth to myself. Then I saw that he held in his 
hand what looked to be a medal ; a disc, it seemed, 
of iron or steel. As he held it forth in the flickering 
light, not sufi^ering me to touch it, I saw on the one 
side a sword was graven, and on the other a lion, and 
round each figure was drawn the shape of a star. 
Who was it had spoken of our stars ? 

H 
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The old man's voice went on. It slowly mastered 
me, that and the perfume, and the faint, many- 
coloured light ; I seemed to be sinking, drowning 
beneath them. 

' Ont talisman was reft from thee,' said Cosmas, 
' this shall be of mightier power. It is the talisman 
of Mars, long since composed with all due rites, and 
awaiting but the destined wearer. Bear thy breast 
and step within the circle, and heedfuUy keep silence 
whilst that I complete the consecration.' 

I stepped, as he bade me, within the circle traced 
upon the floor, and there kept a breathless watch 
while he went through the many and mystic forms 
of the consecration. Of all which he did I under- 
stood but little, but I know that he bowed unto the 
four quarters, and sprinkled water and earth and 
called upon the Spirits of the elements, using there- 
with prayers which I could scarce follow, and strange- 
sounding and dreadful names. 

While he thus wrought, I felt the floor shake 
beneath me, the lights vanished and shot up again, 
and there came breathings upon my forehead, ice- 
cold and scorching as fire. When this ceremony had 
gone on, as did appear to me for ever, he drew forth 
the talisman, breathed on it, sprinkled it with earth 
and water and salt, and, holding it in the smoke of 
the incense, therewith he chanted a low-toned invoca- 
tion, certain words of which recurred again and ever 
again, — ' yf sign of light and a seal of will! 

He called upon the name of God, and the Spirits 
of the Waters and the Firmament, and the Spirit of 
the Voice, and so blessed the tiny shield of steel in 
his hand to be a sign of light and a seal of will. 

And then, with yet other words, the which I 
caught not, he laid the talisman in a crimson case, 
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and, coming to me, fastened it upon my bare breast, 
interlacing the ribbons in the form of a cross. 

* 'Tis the sign of Mars,' he said, ' a defence 
against all conjunction of enemies, safety in brawl 
and battle, and an escape from the punishment of 
violent death.' His voice dropped still lower into a 
threatening whisper, 'A defence against the punish- 
ment of treason.' 

My fear had taken shape by that, and was at my 
very throat. ' Treason ! ' I cried, ' treason ! never, 
not the power of all the Spirits ' 

The old man's hand was upon my lips, his other 
stretched forth as though to ward off I knew not 
what. Whether stricken by him or no the tripod 
overturned. I heard the shattering of the earthen 
vessel. The light shot up in a long flame and went 
out, and a chill and muttering wind swept by us. 

' Hush ! ' said the voice of Cosmas in my ear, 
' for thy life anger them no more.' 

I felt him guide me to the door, and then I 
stumbled blindly down an unending stair. Outside, 
in the free air, under the stars, I caught my breath 
again and stood upright. 

Far off a trumpet sounded. 

' Thank God ! ' I said, and yet I put up my 
hand to feel the talisman on my breast. 



CHAPTER IX 

OF MY JOURNEY TO LONDON AND OF THOSE 

WHICH I MET THERE 

I WAS SO late in returning to quarters that I had 
much ado to come in. Even then I had but broken 
sleep, and awoke to find Ned up before me, polishing 
his weapons and whistling softly to himself. 

* Good morrow, Will,' said he, ' though if the 
day be good you look but greenly upon it. What 
was amiss with you to come in so late, mutter in 
your dreams, and take me for an evil spirit out of 
Mars clad in blue smoke and a black gown ? ' 

I sat up and shook myself. ' I was with Cosmas 
the Bohemian,' I said. 

' Ho ho ! now I understand/ he laughed. 
' Sooth, and I know not why we may not as well 
have our mad prophets with one eye on the stars and 
t'other on their own advancement as the other side 
with its Merlin-Lilly. I wish Cosmas none the worse 
that I take it he cloaks himself with a pretended 
knowledge to hide his real designs, and knows no 
more of astrology and alchemy and the Golden Goose 
than just to get gold out of the birds which come to 
him.' 

' He got none from me,' I said, ' and I believe 
not a word of your tale.' 
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' The worse for you on both counts/ he made 
answer, not at all perturbed, ' for, if you believe me 
not, you will not be warned by me, and if Cosmas 
took not gold from you, 'tis that he desires some- 
thing other/ 

Here our converse was broken short by word that 
his Highness desired my instant presence. I rose up 
and obeyed the behest, feeling very guilty, though I 
knew not wherefore. I found a strange officer in 
the Prince's presence, a Parliamentarian, as I judged 
by the fashion of his arms and clothing, and from 
seeing that he wore no sword. His Highness nodded 
a quick greeting to me, and, pointing to the table, 
bade me sit down and write a pass, as himself should 
dictate. 

' Having given Captain Greyson his liberty for 
ten days upon his parole^ and then to render himself 
here^ — ' nay,' he broke in, ' to render himself at 
Oxford — to free him to London till ten days^ unless 
Major Potter be meanwhile exchanged,^ He drew 
the paper to him and signed, and then, when I had 
shaken the sand upon it, gave it over to the Round- 
head captain. 'That will safeguard you from my 
men,' he said ; ' you may start within the hour, when 
Cornet Fortescue here shall be ready to ride with 
you. Fortescue, you are presently to journey to 
London with Captain Greyson upon a question of 
the exchange of prisoners.' 

I saluted the General and my new companion 
in silence ; a strange sense had stolen upon me that 
Cosmas' prophecies were already beginning to come 

true. 

' I am at any moment in readiness,' said Greyson. 
' I thank your Highness for your trust in me ; it 
shall not be abused.' 
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' That I well believe/ returned the Prince. ' You 
will scarce need the pass when in company with 
Fortescue, yet it may not be amiss should you be 
separated. At all rates, 'tis but making assurance 
double sure, as his Majesty is fond of saying. 
Fortescue, abide yet for a moment ; I must make 
this matter of the prisoners clear to you.* 

That was soon done, — the question concerns me 
not here. But when we were alone his Highness 
pushed back his chair and began to stride up and 
down the room. ' Fortescue,' he said, ' I am about 
to trust you in a matter of some import. 'Tis not 
simply to arrange for this exchange that I desire you 
to journey into London, but the pass granted by 
Parliament to that effect will cover you well enough. 
I hear that my brother, the Prince Elector, is even 
now within the city. I desire this letter to reach 
him. I can send none of my known friends, they 
would be too surely spied upon. Will you undertake 
the mission ? ' 

' Right gladly, your Highness,' I made instant 
answer. 

The Prince halted a moment, and frowned till his 
straight brows met. Then he laid two letters before 
me. ' This,' he said, ' which is plainly and duly 
addressed, is of such nature that it could do little 
harm, say even it were taken ; but I desire to write 
my brother more urgently than is safe so. This 
other is in cypher. Deliver it to him, if you can 
reach him, in such manner as to give him the key 
safely. He will not disclose it, — it were not to his 
advantage,' he added bitterly and beneath his breath. 
' If you can but reach the Elector when there be 
many about him, give him the first letter and burn 
the other. Yet, in any case, warn him from me — 
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your knowledge of German may help you there — 
that he leave England without delay. Say that there 
are slanders set abroad concerning him which, if our 
wilder spirits credit, some quick vengeance may be 
attempted. Now have you understood ? ' 
^ ' Fully, I do think, your Highness,* I responded, 
' if it will please you to give me the key of the 
cypher.' 

He halted for a breath, I thought, but then gave 
me the clue, the rule whereby the numbers could be 
changed to letters. Then, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, he looked me in the eyes. ' I have trusted 
you far,' he said, and said no more. 

I think that he read my answer in my face, for he 
asked none in words, and so dismissed me. 

I went forth to give Sol an extra feed of corn and 
to make myself ready for the journey ; and all the 
while I puzzled myself as to where I had seen, or 
rather heard, Captain Greyson before. The clear, 
strong sound of his voice seemed known to me. 

I was not left long to myself and to such specula- 
tions, for, just as I came from the stable-door, a 
woman met and stopped me. She threw back her 
hood so that I could see that she was beautiful after 
a wild and dark fashion. Her eyes had yellow 
gleams in them as she looked at me. While I 
wondered what new adventure was this, she said 
quickly in a soft, foreign fashion — 

' I come from Cosmas ; he bids you remember the 
sign of the White Hart and the talisman of Mars. 
Do you promise to keep faithfully a secret entrusted 
to you ? ' 

' I have no choice,' said I. 

' Then go to the sign of the Seven Stars, near the 
north door of St. Paul's, on the third day from this, 
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at seven of the clock in the evening, and wait there 
for one who shall ask his way to the Church of the 
Faith. Answer him thus,' and she whispered in my 
ear. ' He will show you where to deliver this letter. 
Remember only 'tis for a woman, and keep in your 
mind the letters L. C She laid the letter in my 
hand and was gone. 

I stood staring after her till I felt some one clap 
me on the shoulder. 'Twas Ned, of course. 

' Is this your game ? ' he questioned. ' Why, 
man, 'tis not needful for the most loyal of us to 
imitate his Highness in all things.' 

' What fool's talk is this ? ' I said angrily. 

* Was not that Karen, the old Bohemian's grand- 
daughter — god-daughter — devil's daughter ? Noth- 
ing then, save that Prince Rupert is said to find her 
fair. Go to, thou infant — stare not at me with such 
innocent eyes — run after thy pretty sweetheart there, 
or else get into the saddle and do the Prince's errand.' 
Which last counsel was the one I followed. 

Of my journey with Captain Greyson I shall say 
little, yet I could say much. Greyson was a pleasing 
companion, save where he voiced the errors of his 
party. I saw him now and again look sidewise at 
me, as though he too wondered where we had met 
before. 'Twas not till we passed an old church, the 
stone images of which were defaced and broken, that 
the memory flashed suddenly upon me. Captain 
Greyson was that Puritan who had rebuked his 
fellows there in the Manor House Chapel, when my 
dear lady had escaped as a spectre. I was half 
minded for a moment to ask him concerning the 
house where he had then been quartered, but some 
sense of a secret to be guarded held me mute. 

So we fared on together, talking sometimes of 
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matters of war and State, yet with such reserves as 
befitted enemies, at peace for the moment. He 
confessed himself right glad to be free to look to his 
exchange, and made all due acknowledgment of his 
Highness' entreatment of him. 

* Prince Rupert is of a noble nature,' he said, ' I 
would that he would turn to his true friends, leaving 
the part he hath mistakenly espoused.' 

' Sir ! ' I cried angrily, and straightened myself in 
rriy saddle. 

He put my anger from him with a motion of his 
hand. ' Your pardon, I meant no discourtesy, yet 
it is most certain that the people of England have 
ever shown themselves friends to his house, and 
have helped them with money and with soldiers, 
while the King gave but fair words. This hath been 
made abundantly clear to Rupert's own brother, the 
Prince Elector.' 

'The Prince Elector,' I said in my heat, 'hath 
had it made abundantly clear that the Parliament 
hath more gold at its disposal than the King. I 
wish Parliament joy of its purchase.' 

' There may be a snatch of truth in that,' said 
Greyson with his quiet smile, ' but I marvel what would 
your General say on hearing such an opinion from you.' 

Whereon I bit my lips, trying to school myself to 
silence, if not to wisdom. I was much drawn to 
Greyson, albeit an enemy. He seemed to me of a 
clear and upright spirit, which a man might trust, 
and in his company I felt ill-content concerning the 
secret mission wherewith Cosmas had burdened me, 
though I could see no reason for the disquiet. 

Once I remember, when the talk chanced to fall 
on the keeping and the breaking of parole, I asked 
him suddenly — 
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' Is there any case, think you, wherein a man may 
break his oath and yet be blameless ? * 

He pressed his lips together, as in thought, for a 
moment. 

' I should scarce deem it possible,' he said, ' un- 
less the promise were in itself dishonouring.' 

I sighed and said no more. Cosmas had asked 
naught of me which I could find amiss — time enough, 
I thought, when that shall be — and, meantime, he 
hath spoken of great things. 

As we neared London I saw Captain Greyson 
glance at me now and then as one in doubt. 

' If it were not to ojfFend you,' he said, ' I should 
think that you might wisely doff that Royalist 
shoulder -scarf you wear, and,' he laughed a little, 
' set your beaver to a more level demureness. Those 
of your party are not beloved by the London folk.' 

' Sir,' quoth I loftily, ' I ride no whither that I 
may not show my King's colours, and if your London 
dogs bark at me, my pistols here may bark in answer.' 

Greyson shook his head. ' Commend me to 
Prince Rupert's peaceful envoy,' he said. ' I pray 
you leave your pistols in their holsters and let me 
make a passage.' 

Ah ! how crowded and dark and stifling were 
those London streets. I did long mightily for a 
breath of freer air. I let Greyson guide me since I 
knew naught of the town, and he had chosen for me 
a tavern. I saw indeed that the crowds were hostile ; 
they pressed up about our horses with muttered 
threats and harsh outcries. Strange-looking fellows 
they were oftentimes — the city 'prentices, which had 
worked so much harm, and long - visaged, lank 
fanatics ; mixed all among them were the hawkers 
crying out broad-sheets and news letters. Strange 
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enough, too, were the books and pamphlets the men 
were vending — tracts, forsooth, against Jesus worship, 
and against the rule of kings in Israel — as though 
they would defy religion and law in one. I think 
that I had fared ill, perchance, saving for Greyson, 
who once, when the crowd looked more menacing, 
faced about and shouted to them. 

' Friends,' he called, ' I pray you let me and my 
companion pass in peace. I am of your side, and 
have fought to defend you, having been but now a 
prisoner in the hands of Prince Rupert.' 

A cry went up at that, which seemed mixed of 
wrath and gratulation. 

' Prince Rupert ! ' repeated a man close to my 
horse, ' the godless Prince who swore, if he entered 
London, smocks should be sold as cheap as herrings.' 

I struck the fellow with my gauntleted hand 
across the mouth, and told him to carry his lies 
elsewhere ; whereupon arose a wilder hubbub of 
threat and execration. 

Greyson lifted himself in the stirrups. * Lay no 
hand on the prisoner,' he called, 'justice shall be 
done,' whereupon the people growled their content- 
ment. 

A few steps farther, and we reached the gates of 
the crowded London Bridge, where was my tavern, 
the noted Bear at the Bridgefoot ; it was kept, if I 
remember, by Cornelius Cooke. There Greyson 
parted from me, excusing himself for the trick he 
had played just now. ' And there was no falsehood 
in it,' said he, ' for I am yet a prisoner, though you 
are none. Now, pray you, get not yourself a broken 
head ere we meet again.' 

Of the exchange of prisoners I need say but little, 
saving that the matter was settled according to his 
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Highness' pleasure. Greyson had more to do there- 
with than I, and could indeed have accomplished it 
without me. Yet I saw enough of the gaols and the 
prison-ships of the Thames to make my heart burn 
and sicken. 

The day after my coming I put off my soldier- 
trappings, and, habiting myself in a civilian's suit, 
which I brought in my saddle-bags for that purpose, 
set off to pay my respects to the Prince Elector. 
The Parliament had lodged Charles Louis at White- 
hall, and I cursed him and them for the insolence as 
I made my way thither. I was duly admitted, after 
some short delay, but found the Elector in the 
company of divers grave -faced and Puritanical 
gentlemen, none of whom I knew, and all of whom I 
hated at first sight. 

The Elector summoned me to approach, and 
rested his cold and shifting eyes on me for a moment. 
That such a thing should be brother to Prince 
Rupert ! I bent my knee to him, and delivered up 
the first of the two letters with which I was charged, 
and, as I laid the paper in his hand, I whispered below 
my breath, and in German, the words I had been 
bidden to utter. 

Charles Louis moved from one foot to the other, 
and the colour went from his face. He opened the 
letter and read it. Then he looked at the gentleman 
nearest to him. 

' This young man,' he said, ' comes from my 
brother, Prince Rupert, but bearing a safe-conduct 
from Parliament.' Here he made a little movement 
of salute as when men speak of the King. ' Here is 
the letter, if you, sir, should care to peruse it,' and he 
handed over the paper. * I do divine, moreover,' he 
added, ' that displeasure is felt against me among the 
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followers of my uncle because of my sojourn here.' 
A smile went from one to the other of the faces 
about him, as though therein were no matter for 
surprise. ' I trust, gentlemen,' he added anxiously, 
' that I have your support.' 

' Your Highness,' answered one of them, ' will 
have the support of all true well-wishers to your 
house.' 

' And the blessing of Almighty God,' chimed in 
another. 

' Yes, yes,' quoth Charles Louis promptly, yet he 
looked in no wise reassured. Then he glanced at me. 
* Your errand is accomplished ? ' he asked. ' For 
your admittance again may be ' 

' I shall have no occasion to seek it,' I returned, 
with no great deference. 

' jich so ! ' said the Elector. ' Tell my good 
brother. Prince Rupert,' and he raised his voice for 
the benefit of the assemblage, * that I pray he may 
have light given him to see the error of his ways.' 

'Twas speak or die with me. ' I doubt not, your 
Highness,' I replied, ' that Prince Rupert will return 
your brotherly good wishes,' and therewith I very 
briefly made my obeisance and retired. 

All this while I did not forget that I was charged 
with another work. On the evening of the third 
day I found myself before St. Paul's. I had no 
desire to enter the church, profaned as it was by the 
dragoons quartered there. I could hear their shouts 
and laughter, and the trundling of their pieces as they 
played at bowls. 

I paced up and down, my hand on Cosmas' letter, 
and, staring at the sign of Richard Moone, printer, won- 
dered what would be the next turn of the wheel. Very 
soon I saw a man approaching me, wearing a brown 
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mantle. The evening was foggy, and the man carried 
a link, by the light of which he scanned my face. 

' I was sent,' said he, * to find a Cavalier, tall, 
young, with brown hair — eyes he had truly as 
another, but it should seem, nor brown, nor gray, 
nor green, but of the colour a man may see, like the 
Philosopher's Stone. You are he ? ' 

I did not relish the jibe, for a man should have 
eyes of one honest colour, but I made shift to answer 
civilly. ' If I be, sir, you should have some means of 
assuring yourself.' 

* True,' he said, ' true.' He looked at the 
church, whence a louder tumult was issuing. 
' Strange work yonder,' he continued. ' Is this the 
way to the Church of the Faith ? ' 

' There are two ways to the Church,' I returned, 
and the stranger drew a long breath, and held out 
his hand. 

' All is well ! ' he cried. ' Will you deliver me 
the letter you carry ? ' 

' Pardon me,' I made answer, * I am bidden deliver 
it in person, if you will lead me to her.' 

' Ah ! you knov/ that much,' he said, and led the 
way off at a swift pace. ' Not so,' he said, half 
mockingly, as I would have followed the broad street 
ahead of us ; ' nay, we go not wholly by the high- 
way, we that walk by Cosmas' circle and triangle.' 
And he fell to winding and turning so among the 
streets and lanes, that I lost all sense of direction. 
At length we came again to where I could hear the 
deep murmur of the river, and here he stayed him at 
the side door of a stately house. 

' Enter here,' he said, and led me up a narrow 
stair, through more than one darkened chamber, 
where the light fell dimly on great, rich-hued 
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pictures, before he made a halt. ' Pass in ! ' and he 
pointed to a door in front of me. ' Lady Carlisle 
will meet you.' 

L. C, the letters were fitted sure enough, and 
Lucy Carlisle was a name of which none could 
be ignorant. Cosmas had reason for his vaunts, if 
he counted her Ladyship among his fellow-workers. 
I was all a-tingle with wonder and excitement as I 
looked about the room, and thought of her whom I 
must soon meet there — that marvellous and most peril- 
ous lady, sung by Waller and a score of poets, friend 
of Lord Strafford, and of John Pym, his destroyer. 

She had played false, 'twas shrewdly whispered, to 
many of those with which she leagued herself, and 
her hand, 'twas sure, had been on the balance when 
the fortunes of both sides were being weighed. 
Beautiful she must be, and wise — for the rest, who 
could say ? 

I looked about the chamber again, the private 
retreat of a great lady. The walls were hung with 
rare tapestry, the lights were shaded, and there was a 
fragrance in the air which brought to my mind the 
turret-chamber at Bristol. It issued from the cedar 
fire on the hearth, and from the silver chafing-dish 
wherein burnt amber pastilles. I could see woman's 
gear about, strewn in a disarray which seemed not 
disorderly. There were books and papers, moreover, 
many of which last lay near to a carven, ivory 
cabinet. In one corner stood a marble figure, of 
Grecian work, doubtless ; across the shoulders thereof 
a lute had been suspended by a ribband. 

At one side of the chamber stood a small table 
more strictly ordered than the rest. There were 
books upon it, and a casket of black wood. Above 
this hung a picture, and this picture took my eyes 
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from all the rare things which I could see, for it I 
could not see. It was heavily curtained with a stuff 
wrought of black and crimson and gold. I stood 
staring at it, as though by sheer gazing I could part 
that envious curtain. 'Twas about the size and form 
for a portrait. Whose portrait might it h&? I 
thought of Lady Carlisle and her wondrous history, 
and Waller's lines went ringing through my head ; 
but all the while the picture drew me more and more. 
Methought I should be wiser than the world could I 
but draw aside yon curtain. Had she loved the 
great Minister and hated the King for failing him ; 
or had she loved the Commons' King and so wrought 
against his foes ? Whose face was there ? The 
wonder wrought on me like a fever. I took a step 
forward — I had almost lifted my hand to the rich, 
blended stuff of the curtain — when a soft laugh 
reached my ear. 

I turned about and came face to face with Lady 
Carlisle. 

I scarce thought her beautiful, and she was not 
young ; yet I doubted not for a moment that it was 
herself. She came forward as one used to homage, 
and as she turned her dark eyes upon me in a slow, 
smiling gaze, I made obeisance as indeed to a queen. 
I bent my knee to deliver her the letter, and with far 
better will than I had bent it to the Prince Elector. 
She took the paper, and, seating herself near the small 
table, she broke the seal and read. 

I watched her eagerly while her eyes were down- 
cast. She wore her hair in short curls after the 
fashion of the Court, and she was very richly attired. 
The brocade of her robe was green, so threaded and 
freaked with gold that it was not easy to say of my 
Lady which colour she wore. There was about her 
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withal a look of being herself, which I cannot other- 
wise express. She raised her eyes soon. 

* You are William Fortescue,' she said, ' which is 
to say you come of a noble stock.' 

' I am William Fortescue, and ever at your ser- 
vice,' I made answer, with my best attempt at a Court 
bow. 

She scarce seemed to heed me. ' Therefore,' she 
pursued, ' I will ask no pledges of you, but trust you 
fully. No word, I am well assured, will be remem- 
bered to my danger.' 

She gave me no time to answer, but struck a 
silver call upon the table. A little blackamoor page 
appeared, wearing a golden collar. ' Pray my three 
friends to come hither,' said my Lady, in her voice 
that was like a caress. Then, as he halted, seeming 
not to understand, she made a little sudden gesture 
with her white hand ; whereat he winced and 
fled. 

A brief silence followed, whilst I assured myself 
that I had done nothing amiss. I know not why it 
seemed needful that I should do this so oft. 

My Lady pointed to a seat near her. ' Here, 
beside me,' she said gently. 

Even at that moment the door opened, and three 
men entered in a noiseless fashion. They wore 
cloaks of differing colours, whereby I distinguished 
them in my thought. One had a mantle of gray. 
The second was garbed in red, much decked with 
lace and embroidery, and he bore himself after a 
fashion which showed him no Puritan. Of the third 
I could see only that he was sombrely attired, for, 
before crossing the threshold, he drew the hood of his 
black cloak so that his face was shadowed, and on 
seating himself he leaned his chin on his hand. I 

I 
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could discern nothing of him saving the sallow skin 
drawn tight across the cheek bones, his hawk nose, 
and the intent gleam of his eyes. 

My Lady Carlisle made a little gesture of greeting, 
and I heard her draw a long breath as she looked on 
them. 'My friends,' she said, * trouble not your- 
selves for the presence of a stranger. He will be our 
much-needed friend, I have good warranty,' and she 
tossed the letter I had brought lightly towards the 
man in red. It fell aside, and he took it up with a 
smile. 

My eyes were fixed on the black cloak — who was 
the man ? Why did he eye me thus steadily ? I 
could see the working of his thin nostrils. He was 
moved then by my presence ! And, truly, why was 
I there .'^ 

Red Cloak folded the letter and handed it to 
Gray Cloak, but ere he had finished reading my 
Lady waxed impatient. ' Enough ! ' she said. ' Let 
us hear further of our work — first of yours.' 
'Twas Red Mantle she spoke to. * What of General 

■ ? ' She ended with a lift of the brows which 

seemed to stand for the name. Remembering 
Cosmas and his Cornish mysteries, the name of 
Goring sprang to my thought. 

* Scarce to be depended on,' returned he of the 
red cloak easily ; ' bold enough, in all conscience 



' Or lack of it,' put in Gray Cloak gravely, ' but 
over heedless in his cups. Moreover, though he 
professes himself the vowed servant of the Prince, he 
grudges him the leadership at heart. I have sounded 
him as far as I ventured.' 

' I thought as much,' said my Lady Carlisle. 
Methought that she was not ill pleased. ' My wise 
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friends would needs have him set down ; but I know 
him, I know him.' She took up a paper, thick writ 
with numbers, not names, and made a Httle stroke 
thereon. 

' There is O'Neil ! ' said Red Mantle. 

I saw Gray Cloak frown. ' O'Neil is ripe for any 
mischief,' he said, ' craving pardon of our worshipful 
company ; but, bethink you — Papist, Irish, nephew 
to Owen Roe, and this a scheme for the stablishment 
of the Protestant Faith. He would ruin all ! ' 

I drew breath more freely. The Protestant 
Faith ! Why, that was very well ; but all the while 
my eyes were on the black cloaked figure, which did 
not move. 

But now it did move, and the man spoke. 
' Pardon me, madam,' he said. Gad ! the sound of 
his voice struck me cold with some memory which I 
could not grasp. ' Pardon me, but with all deference 
for your Ladyship's wisdom, I must ask one question 
ere we proceed. Is this youth one of us ? ' 

' One of us ! ' The words were enough. Cosmas 
had spoken them, and of this very man. It was 
himself — Barbara's father — there before me ! Her 
father — sure there was nothing amiss with the 
scheme ! 

My Lady Carlisle turned and looked at me. 
' He will be one of us,' she said, with a satin soft 
touch on my hand ; ' and perchance he will do more 
for the work than any of us. Let us forward with- 
out fear.' 

'Twas Red Mantle took up her words. ' I have 
been no sluggard, madam,' quoth he, and shook 
himself broadly out. ' The army is restless and dis- 
contented. There are mutinous spirits abroad, but 
the soldiers hold still that Rupert is the soldiers' friend.' 
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'That is well/ said my Lady, 'and the city?' 
She glanced at Gray Mantle. 

' The townsfolk long for peace,' he answered, 
' and they hate Popery. Some of the Parliament 
men have tested them with a thought — you will 
understand — of the Elector.' ' Aye, Vane's scheme,' 
whispered my Lady, ' Vane's scheme — which shall not 
prosper ! ' ' There would be welcome,' ended Gray 
Mantle, ' for a Protestant king.' 

Was not this treason ? I shifted in my place 
and laid my hand on my sword-hilt ; treason — and 
yet they spoke of Prince Rupert, and there was the 
fair lady beside me, smiling and unafraid, and there 
was Barbara's father, leaning forward and filled, I could 
see, with a great eagerness. Surely I had not under- 
stood aright ; I would not break with them heedlessly 
and blindly ere I had well conceived their intent. 
Had not Cosmas promised me great things ? I had 
not spoken, I had given no pledge, I would wait the 
moment to declare myself. 

' The worst is,' 'twas Red Mantle again, ' the 
worst is your city folk are so crammed with lies 
against the Prince.' 

' Gold will teach their quills another flight.' It 
was her father — he was Black Cloak to me no longer. 

* Yes,' said Lady Carlisle, ' we can change them, 

and the people ' She laughed a low laugh, with 

an edge of bitterness. 

' Yes,' said Gray Cloak slowly, ' the people 
change ; they can be driven as mad for peace as 
when they stormed Pym's death-chamber ; or as 
mad against tyranny as when they thronged Tower 
Hill to see ' 

' Our work, sirs, our work ! ' cried my Lady 
sharply. 
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' And peace/ said Barbara's father slowly, ' peace 
there will not be save with a strong man on the 
throne/ I caught my breath. Had the moment 
come ? ' And Charles Louis is weak,' he ended, 
* weak as water.' 

Not yet, I said to myself, not yet ; when the 
moment came I would be ready. So I juggled with 
hope and fear and waited. 

For a space the talk flowed over me unheeded. I 
was striving for some solid foothold. They had 
uttered wild and treasonable words, yet they spoke of 
serving Prince Rupert. How could that consort with 
treachery ? I was vowed to the Prince's service ; 
for the rest, Cosmas had sent me hither. I owed 
him my life ; sure I might grant him a little patience ! 
And then a pace away from me sat my dear lady's 
father ! Him I owed naught but bitterness, 'twas 
true, but Barbara ! Barbara ! the word made music 
in me. All that on the one side ; on the other, 
there was somewhat on the other, I knew, but I did 
not look thither. I would wait, I told myself, the 
moment was not yet. 

' Since 'tis left to me,' Gray Cloak was speaking 
when I caught at the talk again, ' I must play devil's 
advocate, as the Papists have it. I must remind you 
yet again of the unlikelihood. The King's chances 
wane daily. Will Parliament, with its hope of 
triumph, make such terms with the King's chief 
general ? Why, the Prince was proclaimed traitor 
long since.' 

My Lady did but smile. ' The King is weakened,' 
she said. ' The King's enemies fear their own 
victory ; Parliament distrusts the army ; their 
generals hate one another, and the people are ill at 
ease without a King. For the hatred shown, Elliot 
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was wont long since to say that hate based on love 
was bitterest hatred. England hath loved his house, 
and the people were bitter in that he fought against 
them. Would they not welcome him the more 
returning ? ' 

Gray Mantle smiled. ' My Lady Carlisle/ he 
said, ' was born a states woman.' In truth she looked 
it, so alive, so sure of herself. 

' There is yet another question,' quoth Red 
Mantle ; ' who will approach his Highness in the 
matter.^ I will say, most truly, that in the first 
surprise, ere yet the Prince hath had time to think 
on his advantage, there may be danger for the 
ambassador. He might come by a broken head or 
so, say he were not handed straightway over to 
King Charles ! ' 

My Lady laughed again. 'We are armed at all 
points,' she said. ' The ambassador must be one 
well known and trusted by his Highness ; one who 
will not flinch from danger in the accomplishment of 
a great work ; one elect of destiny and signed by 
the Stars to this mission. Sirs, he is here ! ' and, 
turning with a sudden motion, she laid her hand on 
mine and looked me deep in the eyes. 

Her gaze drugged me. I could scarce find my 
thoughts, nor give my thoughts tongue. ' Madam ! ' 
I stammered, ' this mission — its purport ? ' 

Her gaze was on me still, her hand on mine — so 
soft, yet it held like steel. ' To make your Prince a 
King ! ' she said. 

The moment was there, but there was a strangling 
in my throat which hindered speech, a numbness in 
my body which hindered motion. ' A King ! a 
King ! ' The words beat on my ears and I could 
hear nothing else. And if Rupert were King what 
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might I be ; I who had dared, who had served him 
so ? I meant but to dally with the thought and put 
It from me. 'A King!' I could not but give 
myself a moment to the dream. 

But the voices were going on about me. 

' I warn you/ — that must be Gray Mantle — ' he 
will not yield. The Prince is loyal.' 

' He is ambitious.' That was her father. ' What 
will not a man do for his greatness ? ' 

' I know,' — it was Red Mantle once more — ' he 
chafes often against the King's weakness and ingrati- 
tude.' 

Gray Mantle shook his head. ' I do not know,' 
he said, with much deliberate doubt ; ' a man may be 
elate and haughty of spirit, and a man may be 
ambitious of greatness ; yet withal, and despite all, 
he may be loyal to the King through disfavour and 
through danger.' 

My Lady Carlisle rose to her feet with a little 
gesture of impatience. ' Lord Strafford is dead,' 
she said, * and we speak of the present.' 

' 'Tis worth a trial,' said Gray Mantle, concluding, 
' a staunch Protestant and a Prince of the blood ! ' 

' And a strong man,' said my Lady Carlisle. 

The man in the black cloak — her father — rose 
also, and came to me with outreached hand. ' I 
welcome you, young sir,' he said, ' as a fellow- 
worker.' 

And Red Mantle clapped me on the shoulder. 
' See thy courage fail not at the pinch ! ' he cried. 

' He is not of those whose courage fails,' said my 
Lady Carlisle ; ' having pledged himself to the work 
he will not draw back.' 

I had pledged myself, then — so the moment had 
passed. 
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The three cloaked men were gone, almost ere I 
perceived it. But my Lady held me back for a 
moment. 'I would not have you run into over- 
much danger/ she said. Meseemed there was a 
certain softness in her look and tone. * Stay, let me 
think a moment, a woman were here a helpful ally, 
a woman might dare to say more to your Prince 
than a man, might win him to listen with more 
patience. But where find such a woman ? She 
would need be wise and fair.' 

She halted for a moment with a look I under- 
stood not well. I was thinking of Karen and Ned's 
words concerning her. 

My Lady half turned from me with a pettish 
movement. ' Wise and fair,' she repeated — ' and 
young. Ah ! 'tis the only virtue for a woman ! ' 

' For common women, belike,' I said, and knew 
myself straightway for no courtier. 

She turned and looked full on me. There was a 
flush on her cheek which became her well. ' Nay,' 
she said, 'we fellow -plotters must not dally with 
flattering speeches. Come, sir, your hour is past ; 
be staunch and fearless. Yet, ere you go, you shall 
see somewhat more than those good friends of mine. 
You shall have proof that I have other plans in 
power, aye, and great persons, did I not choose 
rather to serve still the strongest man. Go by 
yonder door behind the arras, and ere you depart 
look back.' 

I was minded to make a better farewell. I strove 
to take her hand. ' Will not your Ladyship,' I 

said, ' yield me some reward for ' the word stuck 

in my throat — what had I given or done in the last 
hour ? 

She saw the trouble in my face mayhap. ' You 
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have done bravely, and will soon stand too high to 
kiss any lady's hand, save a Queen's,* and therewith 
she yielded me her cheek for salute. Sooth to tell, 
my misgivings fell away. 

Screened by the arras, I paused and looked back 
as she had bidden me. My Lady sat smiling, cheek 
propped on hand. There was a sound at the other 
door of the chamber. It opened slowly. A man 
entered muffled, with a betraying solicitude. My 
Lady Carlisle arose and swept a deep curtesy, as in 
uttermost homage. The man looked about the 
room, his hand twitching on his mantle folds. Then 
he dropped the cloak and stepped forward. I caught 
back my cry of anger and amaze. 

It was the Prince Elector, Charles Louis himself, 
his face divided betwixt fear and smiling. I drew 
back, groped my way down the winding stair, and so 
got me to the outer air. 

That coward face made me fully traitor. Charles 
Louis King ? Never ! Rupert, by the Grace of 
God! 



CHAPTER X 

WHICH TELLS OF CASKETS, CRUCIBLES, AND 
OTHER MODES OF SUPPLY 

I WALKED the Streets through the long dark hours 
of that night, my brain so filled with vision and 
rumour that I knew nothing of what was about me. 
Then I returned to the inn, and, just when dawn 
was breaking, I fell asleep, despite the rush of the 
river and the rumble of the bridge. I dreamed mad 
dreams, but none were so mad as was the waking 
truth. 

I was roused by a great knocking at the door, 
which started me up shivering and in a cold sweat. 
'Twas only the serving-man of the inn, who came to 
tell me that a gentleman waited below, desirous of 
seeing me in my own chamber as speedily as might 
be. It must be Captain Greyson, I thought, and 
felt a great unwillingness to face him. Nevertheless 
I rose quickly, threw on such of my clothes as I had 
doffed, and tried to cool the burning of my head by 
a plunge in cold water. 

But my visitor was not Captain Greyson. As he 
slowly removed his broad hat, I saw the features of 
Barbara's father, the Black Cloak of the night before. 
I was over tired for any more surprise. I rose and 
bowed silently, leaving him to put his intent into words. 
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' If I mistake not/ he began, ' you are the officer 
newly arrived on a mission from his Highness Prince 
Rupert ? ' 

' I am the same, sir,' 1 answered ; ' but I think,' 
— ^I could not forbear to add — ' that we have met in 
another fashion.' 

He bowed ceremoniously. * An unhappy mis- 
take, committed when I was ignorant of yourself and 
your family, and in anxious grief for my daughter.' 
He would not speak then of our other meeting, so 
newly passed. ' It is remembering my error,' he 
resumed, 'and in the desire of atoning therefor, 
that I come to render you a service.' 

' I am bounden to you, sir,' I replied. Had our 
last night's meeting been a fevered vision then.? 

' I believe,' continued my guest, * that your com- 
mander, his Highness Prince Rupert, is in need of 
money and supplies. Nay,' for I made a move- 
ment, ' I pry into no secrets. I never yet knew the 
commander who was not even in such a plight.' 

' In that case,' I answered with a smile, ' I may 
avow that a supply of money could scarce come 
amiss to his Highness.' 

He nodded quickly. * I have divers jewels of 
great value which I am willing to offer to the Cause. 
Your commanders understand the alchemy of trans- 
muting such into gold. But these jewels have been 
sent for safe keeping to Caen, where they are in 
charge of my daughter, at the Convent of Our Lady 
of Peace.' He eyed me narrowly, and I fear that 
my face was scarce so impassive as I might have 
wished. * If his Highness will send a faithful mes- 
senger the jewels shall be entrusted to his hands. I 
were well content that the messenger should be 
yourself.' 
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I drew a long breath. ' There is no condition ? ' 

' None, sir/ he made courteous answer, ' yet a 
slight request. It is that you will, at the same time, 
take into your care another casket, of lesser value, 
you will understand, of which I have need. Means 
shall be found to deliver this to me.' 

I held an instant's debate with myself. This 
mission at least was honourable ; it would serve our 
Cause well, and for myself — but on that I dared not 
dwell. At the least I would learn her name. ' Sir,' 
I said gravely, ' your offer is generous and loyal, 
yet his Highness will scarce send forth even one of 
his soldiers without such warranty as may be gained 
through his knowledge of your name.' 

I saw his thin lips twitch for a moment, then he 
handed me a sealed letter. ' Will you do me the 
honour,' he said, * to present this to his Highness ? ' 

That same day, at noon, I rode out of London, 
taking a friendly farewell of Captain Greyson, who 
had come to see me forth. ' I think not the air of 
London suits you over well,' he said, when he had 
scanned my face ; ' yet your errand is accomplished, 
you have seen the Prince Elector ? ' 

' What ! ' I cried, ' you know ! ' 

* Charles Louis himself made no secret of the 
greeting which he had received from his brother,' he 
answered, with a quiet smile. 

I turned and looked him in the eyes. ' Is there 
truth,' I demanded, ' in the word which I have heard 
whispered ? Did Charles Louis come hither for a 
crown ? ' 

' Nothing will ensue,' he returned. ' The Elector 
is not of the stuff for kingship. Were it otherwise, 
I tell you frankly, I think a worse plan might have 
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been devised. If a King will not rule according to 
the will of his people, and one near him in blood 
may be found to do the work aright, well, the 
change might not be all unrighteous. Yet, there is 
that of loyalty in us all would strive against it. Did 
I not say,' he ended more lightly, ' that our London 
mists had left you scarce yourself.^ As we rode 
hither your sword had been at my throat for half 
this discourse.' 

I found his Highness still at Bristol, and still 
busied with strengthening his forces. I could not 
come in to him at once, so I went off to seek for 
Ned. 

Ford welcomed me right warmly, offering me a 
draught of ' Bristol milk,' and bade me know that I 
was well out of the wearisome business of making 
ready to fight and not fighting. He asked me 
concerning divers taverns in London, and amused 
himself with some scandalous talk, to which I paid 
little heed. 

' But how go matters here ? ' I asked. 

' Tush ! ' he answered, ' you must find an officer 
to tell you that. We poor devils know little of such 
high matters. But one thing is sure, they go not 
much to Rupert's satisfaction. I doubt but Digby 
is at the bottom of it all.' 

' I wish,' quoth a big Walloon soldier, who had 
come up to us, ' I wish the King were at home in 
Oxford Court, and Digby in an Oxford dungeon, 
and soldiers' work in soldiers' hands. But these 
English make such an accursed whimpering if a man 
take bread for himself or fodder for his horse. 
They should learn old Wallenstein's rule, that an 
army must feed itself.' 

' They will have to learn it,' said Ned coolly, ' for 
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'tis certain we get not money enough to waste it in 
paying our debts. Nevertheless we must eat and 
drink/ 

' Aye/ broke in yet another man, ' I think his 
Highness hath come to know it. 'Twas ever his one 
fault that he knew not the use of a good flagon of 
wine. But he mends of late.' 

' When do you march from here ? ' I asked. 

' As if we knew ! ' cried Ned. ' His Highness 
must leave some defence for Bristol.' 

' Aye, Bristol must still be Prince Rupert's.' 

' The Parliament papers speak but truth,' I said, 
' and we cry a town is Prince Rupert's, and not the 
King's.' 

' I would Prince Rupert were the King,' growled 
the Walloon, ' though I were hanged for saying it. 
We should have no cross orders then.' 

' Hist ! no treason ! ' Ned broke in. ' Who is 
that woman watching us so narrowly ? Why, 'tis 
Karen, as I live ! ' 

' Ha ! ' grinned the Walloon, ' she hangs about 
like one of the Hurweihles of our good foreign 
armies. Zum Teufel I what is she better } ' 

I sprang to my feet. ' Say it again ! ' I cried, 
' and I will give thee six inches of steel to digest the 
lie with.' 

' Hey, youngling,' laughed the other, ' is it as bad 
as that with thee ? ' and he swung lazily off. 

Karen came quickly to my side. ' Cosmas bids 
me ask,' she said, ' went all well in London .? ' 

' He would say so, doubtless,' I answered sullenly. 

' Go to him without delay,' she said ; ' you will 
find there whom you seek.' Then her great eyes, 
which had been all ablaze, grew suddenly soft. ' I 
heard,' she whispered ; ' I thank you.' She caught 
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my right hand in hers and lifted it till it touched her 
cheek ; then she was gone like the wind. 

* Oh, oh ! ' said Ned at my side. ' Fortescue, but 
this is very sad. Alas ! ' and he fetched a whine 
which would have done credit to any Puritan, ' alas ! 
'twas ever thus since Eve first tempted the serpent/ 

Wondering, I obeyed Karen, and found her grand- 
sire, not in his tower, but in an underground den, 
used for other experiments, one of the cellars where- 
with the city was mined. To my no small amaze 
the Prince was there indeed, seeming much at his 
ease amid the furnaces and smoke-begrimed vessels 
of iron, copper, and glass. He did not look round 
as I entered, but continued his converse. 

' Nay,' he was saying, ' there are uses nearer at 
hand for these chemical mysteries. Find me a better 
method of annealing metal for our weapons, and I 
will grant it good. But for this alchemy, I count 
you as much a dreamer therein as your wise country- 
man, who came to the London of our day to found 
an Institute of All-knowledge.' 

' Yet your Highness hath helped Komensky,' said 
Cosmas with submission. 

' I am somewhat bound to Bohemia/ answered the 
Prince gravely ; ' let it pass.' 

' I am vowed to a greater work than any Pan- 
sophic Academy,' cried the old man with a strange 
fire. ' Will your Highness help me also ? ' 

' If I may,' he returned, with that indulgence 
which he showed the Bohemian ; ' but over the Red 
Lion and his fellows I have no power.' 

*You shalJ not serve my alchemy/ answered 
Cosmas earnestly, 'but all my art and my science 
shall serve your Highness. You are our King.' 

Rupert shook his head. * My brother, not I, 
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would have been King of Bohemia, but for that 
battle at the White Hill. For the rest, I have 
stood near crowns all my life, and they have left my 
pockets but empty,' he ended laughing. 

But Cosmas could not smile. ' You, and no 
other, O Krdli ! ' he averred. ' Were not your first 
spoken words in our tongue — yea, and sealing you to 
our faith ? Dobrofecte Hospodinu ! ' (Praise ye the 
Lord!) 

' Tell that not to my Cavaliers,' said the Prince 
gaily, ' they would write me down a Roundhead.' 

' And sure, yea, beyond all question, sure,' Cosmas 
pressed on, ' is that predicting of the Stars which 
seals to your mother's race a Royalty more enduring 
than that which your father held ! -^ Your children, 
O my Prince, when that you have found some 
worthy royal spouse, your children shall inherit ' 

' Let be such folly ! ' cried Rupert with a note of 
passion in his voice. ' A royal bride — aye, when you 
have wedded me to any such, you may crown my 
children as you will.' He made a step towards the 
door and saw me waiting there. ' Is that you, 
Fortescue ; how did you track me hither ? Give 
us leave, friend Nostradamus.' 

I drew nearer, feeling dazed and afraid. Had I 
seen the Prince in any other spot, I would surely 
have desired to fling myself down before him and 
confess all. But here, here at Cosmas' side ? A 
question crept about my heart ; how much did he 
know already, and approve ? 

I gave my story briefly, and he listened in silence. 
Only, as I closed, I heard the muttered curse where- 
with he answered his brother's prayer. As I do 

^ This prophecy was destined to be fulfilled, though not in a way which either 
Cosmas' dreams or Rupert's loyalty would have sanctioned. 
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think, there was more of religion in it. Ending, I 
returned the cypher letter, that he might know it 
had fallen into no hostile hands. 

' I bade you burn it,' he said shortly, and tossed 
the paper into the fire beneath Cosmas' crucibles. 
* It seems that you are minded to serve me better 
than I bid you/ 

His look cleared somewhat as I went on to tell 
of the offer made me, and, on reading the letter, he 
readily granted me leave to go, bidding me find a 
fitting companion ; ' your own friend, if you will,' 
he said, ' a comrade is good in these afi^airs. Have 
a care of your burden. Such supplies are much 
needed, since Cosmas here has not found the Philoso- 
pher's Stone ; and the Roundheads have,' he added 
scornfully ; ' they call it the Public Faith.' 

He turned from me to the old man. ' And where 
lingers Karen ? This playing messenger is hazardous 
for a woman.' 

' Less than for a man,' returned Cosmas ; ' and 
what is one life — any life — to the service of the 
Cause ? ' 

' You think so of her, doubtless,' returned the 
Prince with a certain dryness. ' You melt much in 
your crucibles ; but — she is still a woman.' 

' She hath done needed service,' answered the other 
unmoved, ' and behold her even now.' 

At his word Karen came softly and swiftly in, 
giving no sign of our having met on her way thither. 
She carried some papers, and went straightway with 
them to the Prince. He received them, giving her 
a kind, but half careless caress, and fell to questioning 
her in a low tone. I would have withdrawn, but he 
stayed me by a sign, ' I have further orders for you,' 
so I waited and watched the two. 

K 
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' Well done ! ' said the Prince at length. ' Since 
thou wilt need run thy pretty self into these perilous 
matters, it is well accomplished/ 

' I have risked myself before, in divers ways,' 
answered the girl in an odd fashion. ' Nay, my 
Prince,' for he had looked on her sharply, * I know 
well you take but that service and the like which is 
freely offered. You shall not say, though, that there 
is no helpfulness in La Bohemienne' 

' No, I have much the contrary to say,' he made 
answer. 'Now go, Karen, and no more wild 
ventures for a while. Thou shalt have a jewel 
without waiting thy grandsire's experiments to give 
it thee.' 

' He gives me but the gold of the Stars,' she 
laughed ; ' and do they not promise great things for 
your Highness } ' 

He laughed too, but he shook his head. ' Even the 
alchemy is better than that, for these chemicals a man 
may somewhat compel to his will. But the Stars 
rule us, so their sages say. Who would choose 
to know himself foredoomed to defeat ^ ' He paused 
a moment with a look as of one searching the future 
in his own despite. ' No, no, I leave the Stars to 
George Digby to find himself the Lord of the 
Ascendant thereby.' 

Karen had watched him earnestly, and she spoke 
as though to change his thoughts. ' Your Highness 
might choose a fairer presence-chamber than this ; 
look at poor Master Fortescue there, who knows not 
where to bestow himself.' 

'Tis true, I had been standing somewhat aloof 
from all the dustiness about me, and I laughed at her 
jibe. ' Indeed, Mistress Karen,' I said, ' I think 
not that you would venture your own attire 
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against this ensample of a philosopher's housekeeping,' 
and I pointed to a shelf beside me laden with rusty, 
neglected vessels of every shape. 

Karen wore a kerchief about her neck over her 
gown of red. This she snatched off, and with a 
freakish laugh pressed it to the side of a great 
enwrought jar, drawing it away so dark with rust 
and soilure that the indented lines of the metal 
showed white thereon. 

The Prince took it from her hand and looked on 
it ponderingly a moment, without a smile. *By 
my word,' he said, 'the pattern is fairly printed 
thereon,' and he glanced back on the jar. * Thy 
kerchief is spoiled, Karen, but what would Master 
Vaillant, or some of his graving craft make of the 
device ? Had a man but the time, now — but I have 
not. Farewell, Karen. Cosmas — nay, he is at his 
dreams again.' 

At the door he looked back. ' A fretted surface 
would make the dark background — the shadows,' he 
said. 

I followed him, wondering how he could seize 
thus quickly on side matters, devices of art, inven- 
tion, and the like ; and yet more quickly put them 
aside for his main business of war. But I wondered 
yet more how much he divined of what Cosmas' 
alchemy was brewing, and his Stars foretelling. 



CHAPTER XI 

OF MY LADY OF THE CONVENT AND A KNIGHT 

OF THE ROAD 

Voyaging at sea is wholly another matter from 
travelling on land, with a good horse as companion. 
Ned Ford it was who looked to the hiring of a 
little merchant barque, the Good Hope by name. 
' Canst have the happy presage with no added pay- 
ment,' said he. And Ned seemed to find the journey 
to his liking ; not so with me. I abode at first down 
in the dark bowels of our barque, where all smelt of 
tar, and — but that was more savoury — of the wine she 
was wont to carry. And there I could hear the 
creak and strain of the timbers, as though she were 
parting asunder. And then I got me to the bulwarks 
and watched the water wrinkle itself up and slide 
away behind us, which was a dizzy sight. 

Ned talked with the seamen, who had much to 
say of the perils of the rocks of Calvados, near which 
they must bring us. But I kept to my own thoughts 
and my bodily discomfort. Only I heard them say 
how fair a voyage we were having, and that it would 
be a swift one if this northerly wind held on ; at 
which words fair and swift I laughed ruefully. 

The time passed I knew not how, and we 
rounded Land's End, and at last, after v/hat seemed 
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a lifetime at sea, we ran in at the mouth of the river 
Orme, and there anchored. Thence it was but some 
miles up stream to our destination. 

' We will go on horseback/ said Ned, ' it will give 
us the lordlier aspect — eh, Will ? ' 

And I was glad enough to change the ship for any- 
other means of conveyance. So it was that towards 
noon, of a sunshiny October day, we rode into the 
Norman -French town of Caen, the town which 
sheltered my lady. Now, so near the moment of 
meeting, I could have lingered to play with the thought 
and to look on the new scenes about me. But Ned 
hurried me on. We passed more than one church 
rich with fretwork in stone ; and, just below where 
stood the castle proudly on its hill, found the convent 
of Our Lady of Peace. 

It was a stone building with low-browed door and 
grated windows, and there we lighted down from our 
steeds, and Ned plied the knocker lustily. 

A little wicket in the great door was opened 
cautiously, a wrinkled face appeared at the opening, 
and the old portress put some question in her foreign 
jargon. Ned made answer for me, and when he had 
finished his parley he turned to me — 

' The holy sister,' he said, ' bids you to know that 
the hour of service hath just sounded, and none may 
speak with the Abbess till that is passed. If you will 
to the chapel, you may there pass the time with great 
profit to your soul,' he gave me a wicked look, ' till 
the Abbess is ready to give you audience. Go in, lad, 
I would I had your chances. Yet be discreet with 
the fair sentinel.' 

The ancient dame, on her part, gave him to under- 
stand that I was not to enter the convent by that way, 
but go round to the street door of the chapel, only 
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part whereof was open to strangers. I obeyed 
meekly, while Ned took charge of my horse, promis- 
ing to be on the watch for me in an hour's time. 

' I will go visit another convent till then,' he said. 
' The portress may be perchance less antique.' 

I had never been in a Papist place of worship 
before, and I was moved to some wonder as I swung 
back the leathern curtain and entered, passing the 
little water font at the doorway. The church was 
but small, yet it was rich with carving and gilding, 
with great pictures or carven images placed over altars 
along the side. But right across the midst of the 
space ran a grating, higher far than a man's head, and 
very curiously wrought in metal, flowered and inter- 
twined till 'twas like an iron veil of lace work. 

At my end of the chapel were none save a few 
peasants, strange figures I thought them, with their 
clattering wooden shoes and loose garb of coloured 
linen, whilst the women had marvellous great head- 
dresses like white fans or wheels. 

I took my courage in my hands and walked up, 
taking a place against the wall as near as might be to 
the iron barrier. Within were a multitude of women, 
the nuns in their black garb and veils, and young 
maidens all in white. They were kneeling in rows, 
and as they bent forward or rose up in response to 
the service, they made a soft murmur and movement 
like to the fluttering of many wings. 

From where I stood I could see no more, could 
discern no countenance amongst all these veiled and 
bending forms. The music rose about me in great 
waves, and in the many women's voices was a piercing 
sweetness, and as it were an upreaching of sorrowful 
supplication. The air was heavy with incense ; 'twas 
strange how that sweet fragrance was so blent with 
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grave moments of my life. And there was somewhat 
else, the which I know not well how to describe, a 
sense as if many had prayed there. On the window 
above the high altar was depicted a woman kneeling, 
and above her a dove with outspread wings set about 
with rays. Through this the light fell brightly, well- 
nigh quenching the burning tapers below. 

I turned away, trying to call to mind all that I 
had heard of the enormities of Papists. Close above 
me was the statue of a woman, holding a lamb in her 
arms. I looked at the beautiful carven countenance, 
and thought of my dear lady, who was, perchance, 
even now in the church with me. 

We met ever in a consecrated place. I knew not 
was the bodement sad or joyous, but it carried straight 
to my heart. 

More music and the great rolling sound of the 
Latin words, and the tiny tinkle of a bell, whereat all 
in the church bowed down, and I too bent the knee. 

And then the service ended, and the veiled figures 
slid softly away, and I started round at a touch to 
find the old portress at my elbow. She signed me to 
follow, and I went, treading gently as might be for 
the rattle of my sword and the clink of my spurs. 
She ushered me into a long, low room, hung about 
with pictures wrought in needle-work and flowers in 
wax, and I know not what of sacred and womanly 
workmanship. Here the Abbess met me, a tall and 
somewhat severe lady, wearing over her black gown a 
richly enamelled cross, which I took to be some sign 
of her dignity. She greeted me in English very fairly 
spoken. 

* My son,' she began, ' I perceive that you are not 
of our country, yet I doubt not that you are of our 
faith. You are perchance one of those who fight for 
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that virtuous Queen and daughter of our Church in 
yonder land of heretics ? ' 

This mention of the Queen woke me to a sudden 
sense of difference ; nay, most assuredly, we who 
followed Prince Rupert fought not much for love of 
Henrietta Maria. Howbeit, I made answer with all 
deference — 

' Madam, I am of the English Church, but a 
soldier upon the Royal side. I am the bearer of a 
message from a gentleman whose daughter is even now 
beneath your gracious protection.' 

I here tendered her the little packet which I had 
from Barbara's father, and asked myself the while how 
this carrying of mysterious letters might end. 

The Abbess broke seal and read, and then turned 
to me with somewhat less of goodwill than before. 

' I am requested to let you have private speech 
with the maiden herein mentioned — my niece. This 
may not be within the walls of my house. If you 
will descend into the garden, you may there have 
some brief converse with the damsel.' 

And be kept well under espial, I thought, my doubt 
of Papists reviving. Yet I was right glad to meet 
my dear lady out in the free sunlight, and not in these 
evil-presaging shadows. 

Forth into the garden I went, and there had a 
brief space to myself wherein to listen to the rustle of 
the tall poplars, and to scan the fruit-trees trained 
along the wall, and the late still-blooming roses. 

Then came a figure slowly along the walk, very 
slowly, beneath the drift of yellow, falling leaves, 
past the white roses and the red. 

' Barbara ! ' I cried, my voice all breaking upon 
her name, and then — heaven knows what folly I 
might have committed had she not drawn back a 
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step, and I bethought me of the convent windows 
staring enviously down. I took her hand, therefore, 
and kissed it, and she looked me in the face with 
great shining eyes. 

' It is you,' she whispered, ' Ah ! I felt so assured/ 
She broke ojfF in her speech, and I saw the living 
colour come into the cheeks of my marble lady. 
How fair she was in the sunlight and among the 
flowers — fairer even than I had divined. Yet I 
feared me for the dress she wore, white, and like 
those of the kneeling figures, and all her bright hair 
veiled. It suited rarely though with her proud sweet 
face and grave bearing. 

' You knew that I would find you ! ' I said, ' Ah ! 
I could not fail therein, Barbara, nay' — for she 
made a little gesture as of rebuke — ' but most dear 
lady, I do not even know your other name, and 
your father did not tell it ; you have been Barbara 
to me perforce, since so I heard your father name 
you. That night of parting I knew not even so much.' 

* That night ! ' she shivered slightly, * and I have 
scarce even thanked you, my deliverer ; yet I have 
remembered, and prayed the Holy Mother to have 
you in her keeping. Concerning the name, it is 
strange, but my father bids me neither to seek after 
yours, nor to reveal mine own.' 

I liked not the prohibition. ' My name,' I began, 

* is William ' 

She lifted her hand to stay me. 

* Not so,' she said, ' I do not understand, but I 
must obey. I am furthermore bidden to deliver into 
your keeping two caskets, -which I will do when we 
return into the convent. That is all his bidding, is 
it not ^ And now there will be brief space allowed 
us ; I pray you, tell me of my father.' 
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' I saw him but for a few moments/ I returned, 
* he was well to all seeming, and most eager/ — I 
hunted for a fitting word — ' over the work he had in 
hand/ 

' Yes/ she cried, with a soft ardour, ' a most 
righteous work, the establishment of peace in 
England ; and you too ' — she looked on me 
earnestly — ' you are a soldier of the King ? ' 

' Yes,' I answered, ' at least a soldier of Prince 
Rupert/ 

' But it is the same,' she said with a smile. 
' Your heretic Prince is loyal, we hear, and brave ; 
those are the virtues for a soldier.' 

' And you, dear lady,' I returned, ' who look as 
though you had stepped from some saint's picture, 
you can talk of what befits a soldier. Faith ! I am 
glad to hear it.' 

' My holy patroness, Barbara,' she made answer, 
' is the chosen saint of soldiers. See but the medal 
of -my rosary, and how she is shown with her foot 
upon a great fort gun.' 

Looking into her delicate face, I thought that 
she too might be the saint of a soldier and his 
honour. She could give me better counsel than 
Greyson, from whom I had sought it, and I felt such 
need of counsel as a wounded man might have of the 
surgeon's steel. 

' Tell me then/ I questioned, ' wherein should a 
soldier's honour lie ? ' 

' You do not need to ask,' she made grave reply, 
' for you must know ; in loyalty, in obedience, and 
in courage.' 

' Courage should come first, methinks,' I said. 

' What can be more binding than loyalty and 
obedience ? ' asked Barbara. ' Did you mark the 
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church on the square hard by us here,' she added, 
' with a tower to the right of the portal, and the 
spire of pierced work ? ' 

' Yes,' said I, ' what then ? ' 

' There is an inscription round the dial of St. 
Pierre, which has been newly gilded,' she mused, * I 
can see the shining letters from my casement, Un 
DieUy un Roy^ un Foy^ un Loy^ and sometimes 1 do 
think there is the whole rule of life. Is it not 
loyalty and obedience which these demand, even as 
God requires them of man .? He does not speak 
to us of freedom. Therefore 'tis I love not the 
English fanatics, with their cry of liberty.' 

* I love them not neither,' I replied, glad of a 
point of meeting. ' But England is not all peopled 
with fanatics ; sure some safe abiding-place might 
be found for you that you need not dwell in exile.' 

She shook her head. ' Where my mother's Church 
is, and mine, there is home. But you are not of our 
Church .? ' 

' How can I be,' I cried, ' when I see that it would 
bind the veil upon you, and shut you for ever within 
these walls } ' 

In truth I was all rebellion at the thought of such 
a fate for her ; and methought, even with all the 
growing garden life about her, I felt here more 
menace of death, of entombment, than in the twilit 
Devon church where we had met. 

' Barbara ! ' I pleaded, ' pledge not away your 
freedom and your life. Dear lady, dear heart, I 
have loved thee since the first moment of our 

meeting.' 

'And I will love thee ever,' she returned, very 

softly and very steadily. 

Then, seeing my face, she gave a little cry of self- 
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reproach. 'Alas! look not so, 'tis not a love for 
wedding ; the shadow of the veil is over me, and 
who knoweth if ever we meet again. 'Tis a love 
for loving. I will remember and pray for thee ever 
in this life. And beyond ' 

' Nay ! ' I cried masterfully, ' I want thee in this 
life, beloved, and not beyond. Bind not thyself to 
the convent, 'tis all I ask, and I will win greatness 
and claim thee. Nay, I will ask no promise — yet 
give me some pledge, a rose, if thou wilt, for thy 
dear jewel was reft from me in a moment of sore 
peril.' 

' Not a rose, to fade,' she made answer, * nay, but 
a pledge to endure.' She laid her rosary in my 
hand. * There is the Blessed Mother pictured there, 
and my own Santa Barbara. See, the garnets — they 
are from Bohemia, my father told me — are red, the 
Royal colour, the colour of loyalty.' 

I took the pledge and kissed the hand which gave 
it — Bohemia ! The colour of loyalty — even her gift 
at war thus with itself. 

' In peril ! ' she said gently, ' hast thou been in 
peril, then Oh, tell me — tell me all of thy life since 
we parted.' 

And I began to talk at her bidding, but I did 
not tell all of my life. 'Twas like a sunny, unend- 
ing moment we spent together in the autumn bright- 
ness, and amid the free sweetness of the roses. But 
on a sudden I saw the old portress hobbling towards 
us ; a most unseemly shadow on the fairness around. 
She muttered some words, and Barbara turned to me 
with a somewhat trembling smile. 

' They bid thee to a refection,' she said, ' and then 
it must be farewell.' She caught her breath a little 
in speaking, and we went in together in silence. 
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The Abbess kept guard over me whilst I regaled 
myself on strange dishes and rare cordials. I was 
but just finishing when Barbara returned to the 
apartment, followed by a strong-armed serving 
woman, bearing two small but seemingly heavy caskets. 
These the woman set down on the table beside me, 
and herself straightway left the room. 

' Daughter, what is this ? ' questioned the Abbess. 

I could divine Barbara's disquiet, but she answered 
clearly — 

' If you will look upon my father's letter. Reverend 
Mother, you will see that I but obey his behest in 
thus delivering to his messenger the jewels brought 
with me for safe keeping.' 

' Safe keeping, indeed ! ' said the Abbess, ' when 
they are to be handed over thus readily to a wander- 
ing stranger.' She added some words in French. 

But Barbara answered in English. ' I cannot 
mistake my father's hand and seal ; moreover, I do 
myself know this gentleman for a true friend.' 

The Abbess drew herself up with great state and 
displeasure. ' The jewels,' she said, ' belonged, many 
of them, to your mother, my sister ; I cannot per- 
mit them to go to aid in I know not what heretical 
work. I shall have them conveyed to my chamber, 
and there kept in safety till I do myself hear from 
your father.' 

Here's a coil ! thought I. I cannot draw sword 
against this reverend lady, so his Highness' supplies 
are like to be in some danger. My gentle Barbara 
will never stand out against her. 'Twill be obedi- 
ence this time. 

But I was mightily mistaken. My lady came up 
to the table and laid her slender hand upon the 
caskets. ' Reverend Mother,' she said, * and most 
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honoured aunt, you know how dearly I prize the 
refuge of your holy house ; yet, since I am not yet 
vowed sister beneath your authority, but am still 
daughter beneath that of a father, I cannot yield to 
your will. If I were bidden bring these jewels to 
England, there being no safe messenger at hand, I 
would needs go forth a maiden and alone. I pray 
you will not stay me in this easier obedience, easy in 
all save displeasing you.' 

She spoke slowly, as one who chooses her words 
with care, but she never faltered, and she met the 
frowning glance of the Abbess with one of brave 
resolve. 

* Fair words,' answered the Reverend Mother 
austerely, ' but a froward heart. Is not thy Church 
nearer to thee than any earthly tie ? The saints of 
old were called often to what, in the eyes of the 
world, was disobedience and defiance.' 

' I am no saint,' said Barbara, with tears in her 
voice, ' and even were I called upon to withstand my 
father, I could not keep from him what is his own. 
I do most humbly pray you ' 

The Abbess drew nearer, with a movement so 
menacing that I stepped forward, verily thinking her 
about to strike her niece. She restrained herself, 
yet struck the harder with words. ' The jewels,' 
she said, ' are dross in my eyes, yet, since my duty 
is concerned therewith, most precious. I was en- 
trusted by your father with the care of his child and 
of his treasure. The one may not depart from my 
custody and the other remain within it. If you will 
thus openly defy me, find for yourself another refuge. 
There is none for you beneath the roof of Our Lady 
of Peace.' She added some foreign words which 
made the maiden wince and redden. 
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I, for my part, would not see her borne down by 
what I conceived to be an empty threat. ' Madam/ 
I said, ' the lady shall not need seek for herself a 
refuge. If you spurn your niece from your care, I 
will conduct her to her father's side.' 

To me she gave no answer, but to the maiden — 
' Retire you to your chamber,' she said, * and to such 
penance as yourself shall deem fitting.' Barbara 
went silently, and the Abbess turned to me, minded, 
it seemed, to try strategy. * Sir,' she began, ' our 
discussion hath forced me to an uncourteous welcome. 
It grows late for your journey, but if, on the morrow, 
my niece is still determined to thus part with her 
possessions, I can, 'tis clear, do naught which shall 
stay her. In the meantime one of our servants 
shall show-you^a place where you may rest without 
infringing our rules.' 

' I am most grateful,' I replied, scarce hiding a 
smile ; ' but ere the sun sets I must away.' 

She gave me a strange look, and then swept 
majestically forth by the other door. I marvelled 
at her leaving me so alone with the caskets, but I 
soon learned there was good reason for it. Ere I 
could decide what move to make, Barbara herself 
was beside me, hooded and cloaked. ' Take me to 
my father, then,' she whispered, * quickly, ere they 
can stay thee. Alas ! I deemed she loved me for 
myself ! ' 

I had no more dreamed than had the Abbess 
that my lady would take me at my word ; but 'twas 
no time for any debate. Catching up the caskets I 
disposed them in my left arm, leaving my right 
hand free for my sword. And so we hastened along 
some dark passages, but when we reached the en- 
trance, which Barbara had pointed out, I was some 
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steps in advance. To my amaze the door was 
swinging wide and unguarded. But as I set foot 
on the threshold two dark figures came on with a 
rush. Had I not been somewhat prepared I must 
have been instantly borne down. As it was, my 
assailants gave back at sight of my drawn sword, and 
one engaged me in good earnest, while the other 
waited, seemingly for a chance to rush in. Cumbered 
as I was my position was not easy ; but, almost 
before I had time to think so, I heard a well-known 
voice call cheerily out, ' Hola there ! the more the 
merrier ! ' and Ned, with the bridles of our horses 
still over his left arm, struck his blade across that of 
my second enemy. Ned had a very pretty trick of 
swordmanship, and in this case he had no formidable 
foe. His sword twisted round the other's steel, and 
disarmed him with a wrench ere they had made many 
passes. The fellow took to his heels and ran for his 
life, on hearing which my assailant did forthwith 
follow him. 

' Odds my life ! ' said Ned, ' was ever such a trick 
played, to make off this way after rousing a man's 
appetite for fighting ? Come, amigo, into the saddle, 
and let us off, since there is no hope of their return- 
ing. Hast been employing thy time well, to have a 
pair of jealous lovers on thee so soon.' 

* Peace with thy folly for once,' I cried ; ' help 
me with this casket. Mark me, 'tis destined for 
Prince Rupert.' 

' Trust me,' returned Ned, * this is another matter. 
What ! a man may kiss a wench or pink an enemy, 
but he must not trifle with what concerns his General.' 

I drew back into the shadow where Barbara stood. 
Well for us that the Abbess had not divined her 
purpose, or the maiden had been surely recaptured, 
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however it had fared with the jewels. As it was, 
perchance the Reverend Lady waited, trusting the 
issue of the combat. ' Barbara,' I said, ' there is 
peril for thee both ways. Wilt thou venture thyself 
with me ? ' 

She gave me a look of trust that made my heart 
great within me, and together we stepped out of 
the doorway. Ned opened eyes and mouth as he 
wheeled round to face me. ' Better and better,' he 
cried, ' damsel and dower at one swoop, and the 
blessing of the convent thereto, so there need be 
no further ceremony.' 

* Hold thy ribald tongue,' I cried, ' or we are foes 
for ever, and I had never such need of a friend. 'Tis 
through serving us — serving the Prince — that the 
lady is cast forth defenceless and in danger.' 

Ned took a long look at Barbara. ' By the Mass, 
I crave your pardon, by Luther's bones I do. 
What's to do, lad ? ' and he turned to me. 

* Escape ! ' I said. 

There was a shout from somewhere above us. 
' Up with her, lad, you ride lighter than I. We 
must fly as from the Devil and the Pope of Rome.' 

He led the way, and we clattered round several 
corners and along narrow streets. Suddenly we 
halted. ' Too many heads out o' window ! ' said 
he ; and, walking our horses, we turned yet another 
corner. 

* Now set her down,' said Ned. 

* Art thou mad ? ' I cried. 

* Parley not.' I obeyed him, but grudgingly. 
' Draw your hood over your head,' he said to 
Barbara ; ' walk heavily and stoop your body some- 
what.' She was slender and straight as a young 
poplar. * Now lad, let us ride slowly, with no show 
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of anxiousness. Dost not see — if there is a hue and 
cry they will seek for a young cavalier with a maiden 
riding before him ? ' 

He watched Barbara with some discontent, and 
then glanced at an old woman hobbling by, carrying 
a basket of eggs. ' The very thing,' he cried, ' hold 
my horse. Will, whilst I speak to motherkin there/ 
After some brief words with the old woman, he put 
money into her hand, and, carrying oiF her basket of 
eggs, presented it straightway to Barbara. ' Very 
pretty,' quoth he, as he rejoined me. ' Now, Will, 
ride on, and quickly ! ' 

He, for his part, wheeled his horse and rode back 
in the direction whence we had come. I heard a 
great clatter, and, glancing furtively back, saw Ned 
engaged in talk with three men which I took to be 
of the City Guard. Ned was laughing easily, and 
pointing out some direction with a great and minute 
carefulness. 

They turned into the street he had designated, 
and Ned bowed his farewells with an air of engaging 
frankness and goodwill. 

Then he came trotting up beside me, wearing a 
grave countenance. ' If only they stay us not at the 
gates,' he said. ' Keep back. Will, while I give a 
word of caution to your lady-love there.' 

But when at length we reached the gates, after 
suspense which seemed unending, the soldiers on 
guard were held in jovial converse by Ned Ford, 
who, by his own saying, had but just returned from 
D'Enghien's army, while a countrywoman slipped 
by, scarce noted, save by one soldier, who helped 
himself to an egg out of her basket for toll. 

Out on the freer champaign Ned straightened 
himself in his saddle. ' Thanks to all saints which 
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be not Popish ! ' he said. ' Gad ! I feel like a man 
new scaped from the Holy Inquisition. Up with 
the maiden, Will, and now for the Good Hope with 
all speed.' 

I lifted Barbara to my saddle. * We have ridden 
thus before, dear one, I would ask no better heaven 
than to ride thus for ever.' 

Once free, and out of sight of land, Ned came up 
to me, where I stood straining my eyes, as though to 
lay hold on England. 

' By my counsel,' he said, ' we shall make for 
Dartmouth. Our pilot, captain, admiral there says 
that we shall make good speed while this easterly 
wind lasts — 'tis sent for our behoof and benefit, 
doubtless — but he thinks there is storm brewing.' 

' To Dartmouth, then ! ' I cried, 

' Aye, 'tis shorter so, and gives less chance to a 
Sallee rover to run hither for the express purpose of 
carrying off thy lady-nun.' 

We remained silent for a moment, looking into 
the whirl and wash below. 

' And what next ? ' asked Ned, suddenly. 

*• I must leave her in Bristol till I can learn of her 
father.' 

' Will ye be married in Dartmouth if I can find a 
friendly parson ^ ' 

The question took me like a musket-ball. ' God 
knows I love her ! ' I cried out ; ' but without her 
father's consent she would never, — nay, I will not 
fright her innocence by asking.* 

Ned growled softly. 'And may I fright your 
innocence by asking what else.^ There are no 
convents in England. Are the turtle-doves to roost 
together in all security at every inn by the way ^. ' 

' Torment me not ! ' I cried. ' Doth not the 
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touch of her hand send a fire through me? But 
I will keep guard at her casement, if I dare not at 
her threshold, and ' I choked and fell silent. 

' Ah, well ! ' said he, ' we must make shift. Til 
ask a night's harbourage for my sister and ' — he eyed 
me askance — ' my grandson,' he added gravely. 

At twilight Barbara came on deck. The stars 
were dawning out in the dim sky, and across the 
gray, glimmering water. Barbara said scarce a word 
to me, only looked on me with eyes gray and deep 
and still as the gloaming around. But she gave her 
hand to Ned. 'You helped me,' she said, 'and you 
are my friend's friend. Let me thank you.' 

Then she went to the after part of the barque and 
presently fell to singing to herself. Her voice came 
to us softly through the twilight. The cadences were 
not English — caught belike from her convent hymns. 

Stella Maris, Star of guiding, 
Be the wanderer's sure abiding, 
In the sundering, the dividing, 
Over strange seas sailing ! 

In the day of tempests driven. 
In the hour when deeps are riven, 
Be Thy Grace as harbour given, 
From the storms prevailing. 

Save Thou him, life's peril daring, 
Guard Thou him, on wide waves faring 

By Thy Love's endurance — 
Shine for him. Thou Star unchanging, 
Lead from alien ways estranging 

To the goal's assurance ! 

'That is for thee, Will,' said Ned, with a dry 
little laugh. 
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I did not answer, nor yet look my own thought 
in the eyes. For what goal was I making ? 

So to Dartmouth we came, and there finding 
horses, set out for Bristol. This seemed best for 
my lady, since I learned from her that her own home 
had been burned soon after the fight therein, which I 
had witnessed. And foreign-bred as she was, she 
knew of no friends to seek, her one English kins- 
woman being wedded to an enemy. 

For Barbara's sake I was troubled ; for mine own 
I thanked heaven for that ride, and treasured each 
sand of its hours. Of what we said together I do 
not purpose to speak, though, indeed, my lady's 
words were gently guarded. It was her presence 
which made all things new and wonderful. 

Ned Ford played guide and convoy, kept for the 
most part something ahead, and never had I known 
him so grave a man as during my happy journey. 

Warily we went, and safely, until we were well 
towards the end of our travels, and but little short of 
the town of Bath. Then, as it chanced, Ned was abreast 
of me, and we were talking, when a mounted man shot 
into the road before us, and, with lifted pistol, bade 
us stand, while two or three others, on foot, but well- 
armed, presented their pieces at us from the hedge. 

Ned cursed beneath his breath, and I, nay, what I 
did I know not. But the precious burden on my 
pillion made a coward of me. 

'Make haste, I do conjure you!' cried our 
assailant. His face was hidden by his black vizard, 
but he sat his horse well, and spoke with an excess of 
courtesy which ruffled me like a mock. ' I would 
not alarm the fair lady,' he continued, ' but I must 
pray you to deliver up your gold, or whatsoever you 
may carry of value,' and he clicked his pistol. 
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We were fairly caught, so Ned tried parleying. 
' What-a-devil, friend ! ' he cried, ' we are honest 
men and Cavaliers, so how can our pockets but be 
empty. Go, catch a pursy Parliament man ! ' 

But, even as he spoke, two of the men grasped at 
our bridles. 

' Gently ! ' I said, reining back. ' If ye press us 
too hard we must show fight, spite the odds, and the 
muskets trained on us, and ' 

' Quiet ! ' cried the masked leader. ' Sirs, and fair 
madam, I pray you pardon the rudeness of my men ; 
they are but ill-nurtured.* 

But at that Barbara's voice rang clearly out. 
* Yield all else,' she cried, ' not the packet for Prince 
Rupert. Honour is concerned therein ! ' 

The highwayman turned from one to the other of 
us. ' Prince Robert ! ' he cried, using the English 
form, as was common. 

' Yes,' I said quickly, ' we bear despatches, and 
other matters, entrusted us for him ; and for him and 
his rights we must stand, even with this lady beside us.' 

' Tush, man ! ' Ned silenced me. ' Hawks prey 
not on each other. Sure, this worthy gentleman of 
the road hath a fellow-feeling for Prince Robber.' 
That was the Parliament nickname for his Highness. 
As matters stood I could not rebuke him for using 
it, but another did. 

' Sir ! ' demanded our captor gravely, ' are ye 
indeed messengers for Prince Robert ? ' 

' On my honour as a soldier ! ' I swore. 

' Then,' said he, with much stateliness, ' I pray 
you to believe, despite the gibes of your companion, 
that we which pursue hazardous courses may yet be 
loyal gentlemen. Prince Robert's messengers go 
unmolested.' 
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His mates at that set up a growl, which he 
quickly silenced by knocking up the carbine of one 
man, and giving another a rap over the head. Then, 
wheeling his horse, he ranged himself beside us, 
praying permission to kiss the lady's hand. For this 
act of homage he doffed his mask, and excused 
himself for not dismounting, since he might not 
put himself at a disadvantage before his followers. 
' Some were King's soldiers,' he said ; * but they 
learned not discipline there.' 

' May I know the name of our chivalrous enemy ? ' 
I questioned. * The turns of fortune may give me a 
chance of requital.' 

' Sir,' he returned, bowing deeply yet again, ' I am 
known as Captain Ralph, always at your service and 
that of his Highness Prince Robert.' 

I gravely gave my name and ofRce with his High- 
ness, and he trotted off, leaving Ned shaking with 
laughter. ' Captain Ralph ! Gentleman Ralph ! 
The fellow should have been Usher of the Black 
Rod. Now, " what's in a name ? " saith the play-book. 
Prince Rupert had never got us out of this pinch so 
cleanly as Prince Robber.' 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCERNING THE STARS AND SUCH BODEMENTS 

AT OXFORD 

Reaching Bristol I reached not the end of my 
perplexities. For his Highness had marched, and I 
had but to follow and join the army at all speed. 
But what then of Barbara ? Whilst I debated this 
she took the matter into her own gentle hand. I had 
sought Cosmas to deliver to him the second and private 
casket as bidden, and I let slip some word of the old 
man to my lady. 

' If this reverend sir be a friend of my father,' she 
said, ' let us take counsel with him.' 

'Bring her to us. She shall be guarded as the 
holy Barbara of Kutna Hora,' commanded Cosmas, 
and so indeed I was forced to do, despite an un- 
willingness greater than I understood. 

' Let her not abide,' cried Karen, when I hurriedly 
besought her care for the stranger, and then — ' nay, 
but you believed in me once ; she shall be safe. And 
she is but a marble image ; she will understand — 
even less than you. Master Fortescue.' Which 
speech I scarce heard in my haste, yet later remem- 
bered. 

I was on the road again ere I found a chance to 
tell Ned of the bestowal of my lady. Whereat he 
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frowned and laughed and swore all in one, leaving 
me still much in the dark. 

As we rode Ned gave the news he had gathered. 
His Majesty and Prince Maurice had had a meeting 
with the enemy at Newbury, the scene of the earlier 
battle, wherein they had come somewhat by the 
worst of it. Thereupon the King, with three hundred 
horse, had retreated to Bath, there to call upon his 
Highness for speedy reinforcement. The Prince had 
marched forthwith, and now we had but to hasten 
after him. 

* Back to the world again,' said Ned, ' after thy 
pretty journey through Arcadia. Wilt ever win 
thine enchanted princess, lad ? ' 

' I trust in heaven I may.' 

' Then,' said he, 'see that thou give her not a gray 
hair, lest I break thy crown for it.' After which 
somewhat unwonted speech he set spurs to his horse, 
and we galloped on. 

We reached the army in time to take part in the 
relief of Donnington Castle, whereof not much need 
be said, since, though there were some very pretty 
manoeuvres, there was no fighting. The castle was 
provisioned ; our big guns, which had been refuged 
there after the King's precipitate retreat, were with- 
drawn, and his Highness crossed the ford In the face 
of the Parliamentary army, and marched over the very 
ground near Newbury where the King had suffered 
discomfiture. But when ihe came hither, Manchester 
and Waller durst not accept the ojffered battle, but 
abode snugly entrenched in the town. The Council 
of War was against attacking their position, and the 
Prince, however loth, yielded to the decision, seeming 
bound to prove himself, for once, as prudent as Lord 
Forth, whom he had just succeeded as General of all 
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his Majesty's forces. He contented himself with 
beating back a few bodies of horse, which tried to 
molest us, and drew oiF his army with so fair a pre- 
cision, that, mocked one great lord, it was like a 
country dance. 

' But,' said his Highness ruefully, ' I had thought 
Ironsides would show himself — 'tis like he too hath a 
Council of War to help him ! ' 

One night the King rested at Donnington Castle, 
whilst our men encamped about it. And there I 
delivered up my charge, and gave an account of my 
journey. 

The Prince would needs hear of my adventures. 
' Tell his Highness the romance story,' laughed Ned 
beside me ; which I did with some shamefacedness. 

Rupert laughed over my tale, and then grew 
grave. 'But you must get word to Sir Hugo 
Reynell of the lady's whereabouts.' Reynell ! so that 
was Barbara's name, and it was from the Prince I 
heard it. ' I had forgot,' he added impatiently, * he 
made some secret of it ; but he foresaw not this 
bringing his daughter from her convent.' 

' She brought her convent with her, please your 
Highness,' said Ned, ' to judge by this young 
Bayard's bearing on the way.' 

But this time his Highness did not smile. ' That 
was well, Fortescue,' he said ; ' indeed, I trust that 
no officer of mine would show a woman, in such case, 
less than honour ; more especially one who hath 
proved herself so brave and loyal.' He was silent a 
moment, looking before him with an absent air. 
' But where is she now ? ' he asked, rousing himself. 

When I had answered he gave some foreign 
exclamation beneath his breath, and looked at me 
with a sudden and disconcerting keenness. 
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* Mistress Karen promised her tendance/ I ex- 
plained. 

'So, Karen promised her tendance! — no matter. 
You were best find her an abiding-place away from — 
away from Cosmas' incantations/ he counselled me 
shortly ; while Ned looked as though he would fain 
whistle, save for respect. 

Thereafter the Prince solaced himself for his 
prudence at Newbury by joining with Colonel Gage, 
who was sent with a thousand men, each bearing a 
bag of corn before him on his horse, to the relief and 
provisioning of Basing House — 'Loyalty House.' 
The besiegers withdrew before us, and his Highness 
made but brief stay, whilst that he exchanged greetings 
with that heroic garrison. I can yet see him as he 
rode away from the portal, turning back bare-headed, 
as though to salute the very walls which had borne 
them so staunchly. His face was grave, but in his 
eyes was that light those knew who followed him on 
the field. And so we rode away from Basing House ; 
and, within the year, there was naught left of Basing 
House save the red embers where Cromwell had 
passed. 

As the November of that year, 1644, drew to its 
close. Prince Rupert and the King entered Oxford 
together. King Charles was safe again within the 
guarding circle which was drawn about the loyal city, 
and the town welcomed him with mighty acclamation. 
I rode with his Highness' troop, and was glad to 
find myself beside Ned, who seemed to know all things 
and people, generals, nobles, churches, colleges, and 
taverns. But Ned's whispered comments slid by me 
unnoted for some space of time after my glimpse of 
the King. The King ! — so gravely majestic was his 
look and bearing, that a tremor laid hold of me, soul 
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and body, as I thought on the work to which I had 
been drawn. In my distress I looked at the Prince. 
They were both in full sight, as the line of soldiers 
curved with the curving street. But Rupert's high 
head was bent towards the King, and his eyes fixed 
on him. 'Twas clear he had no thought save for 
him. 

' Will ! ' said Ned's voice in my ear, ' look yonder, 
quickly — Gad ! I knew not that he was in Oxford 
before us. See that richly-habited gentleman, with 
his hair all in a fluff, as though 'twould carry his head 
oiF like thistle-down.' 

' Lord Digby ! ' I exclaimed, ' he salutes the 
Prince.' 

And Rupert, in answer, bent well-nigh to his 
saddle-bow in ironic courtesy. 

' Aye — George Digby — the man who will yet undo 
Prince Rupert.' 

' By God, that he shall not ! ' I said savagely, with 
an instant flow of courage to my heart. So I had 
from Lord Digby the help in my secret service which 
Prince Rupert had failed to give. 

Did I not desire to keep myself somewhat strictly 
to the chronicling this one matter, which doth most 
concern me, there is much I would set down touching 
my sojourn at Oxford. 

His Highness, during his stay there, took up his 
old quarters at Magdalen College, and flung himself 
straightway into his work. And work enough pressed 
in upon him. A mighty difficult and discontented 
army it was which was put into his hands. The men 
were scant of pay, scant of clothes, scant of all things, 
Ned said, save stomachs and grievances. 

Now, since at this time I was not enrolled in his 
Highness' troop, but found place among the gentle- 
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men of his household, I saw much of him and his 
doings. 

I myself was too much busied in work of one 
nature and another, to have much time for seeing of 
the famed city. Moreover, in those wintry months 
Oxford, for all its noble buildings, was but gray and 
chill. For the people, I thought it filled with all 
manner of useless folk, who did but stand in the way 
of what was a-doing. But this thought, perchance, 
was gathered from the Prince's soldier scorn of all 
who were not soldiers. He seemed but ill at ease 
in Oxford in those days, and chafed against the 
King's changes and delays, as a good steed frets at 
the bridle. He would return from Council and let 
forth his anger, or make plain his plans to Colonel 
Legge, his true friend, and never had man a truer. 

One day, I mind me well how I was bowed over 
some papers, lists, or requisitions, or somewhat which 
left ears and head at liberty, while the Prince talked 
with ' Honest Will,' as he loved to call him. 

' I tell thee, man,' he said, * the plan is well laid ; 
even Brentford approves it, though, truly, he took it 
for the King's. The old schemes must be put by. 
We are no longer so strong as the enemy, but we can 
strike more swift and sure than yon lumbering Parlia- 
ment men. Look ! ' he caught at a parchment map, 
and because it would not lie beneath his hand struck 
one end to the table with his dagger, and so unrolled 
it. ' Look there, and there, first all our force against 
them in the north, and then wheel and take the 
other rogues divided. It would scarce fail ; but his 
Majesty will neither make war nor make peace.' 

' Your Highness ! ' said Colonel Legge, beneath 
his breath, and glanced over at me. 

' Faith ! I had forgotten,' said Rupert ; ' never 
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fear, Will, the lad is honest, and ' he laughed, 

' more discreet than his master/ 

The talk passed to other matters, but I sat ponder- 
ing his Highness' words. His Majesty will neither 
make war nor peace. Would not he who was strong 
be content to take power into his own hand, and 
make royalty great which was so beaten down ? 

His Highness met Colonel Legge's warning after 
a fashion very much his own, by despatching me, 
within the hour, to carry on to the King certain letters 
just received. * At this time,' said the Prince, ' his 
Majesty is like enough to be walking in Christ Church 
Mead. Follow and find him, for the matter brooks 
no delay.' 

I hastened along the sweeping curves of the High 
Street, but when I reached Christ Church I found that 
his Majesty was within at the service of Even-Song. 
There I could not seek him, so I took my stand 
outside the great door, by which I deemed he would 
come forth. To beguile the time I watched the people 
which came and went in knots : soldiers, divines, 
beggars, and jugglers. And at times I listened to the 
deep roll of the service within, the tones of the organ 
and the chanting. Sometimes broken words would 
be borne out to me on the waves of sound ; and as 
I waited there, these took hold on me, drawing my 
thoughts from the press around. Here should be 
guidance, I said ; and turned to listen more nearly. 

He telleth the number of the stars^ and calleth them 
all by their names. What meant that, I questioned ? 
It had a sound of Cosmas, when he spoke of the fore- 
telling of the heavens. 

' God hath not set those mighty and mystical orbs,' 
he had said, ' as mere boundments to our fleeting days 
and nights ; nay, but to every one, as to a chosen and 
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enthroned sovereign, hath he committed authority 
over the future as over the present, and over the deeds 
and Uves of men/ 

But they were still chanting. 

Let the children of Zion be joyful in their King, 
The King ! The King ! But which King ? and I 
turned in haste, and fell to watching a laughing group 
near by. When I had brought my thoughts as well 
as my eyes to bear on them, I saw Prince Charles with 
two or three of his new made Council, and twice as 
many young courtiers, gathered about the figure of 
a woman. She was clad fantastically, and seemed to 
be a gipsy fortune-teller. But when she turned her 
face towards me, I saw the countenance of Karen. 
She shot me a warning look. But I could not forbear 
drawing near. 

' Nay, sirs,' she was protesting, ' I can tell no man's 
fortune unless I have time to scan ye, one by one. 

Nor even so unless ' and she held out her open 

hand and laughed. 

' Do you know me, pretty wench ^ ' asked Prince 
Charles. 

' I have this hour entered Oxford for the first 
time,' she answered. 

' Tell me my fortune, then ! ' and he tossed her a 
coin. It fell aside and rang upon the pavement. 

' Golden fortune may be lost,' she laughed. 

' And recovered,' said one of the courtiers deftly, 
stooping to raise it. 

' And change hands thereby/ and she flashed a 
glance of understanding at me. 

' My fortune ! my future ! ' insisted Prince Charles. 

She looked into his handsome boy's face, and I 
hope her heart misgave her. I am sure mine did. 

' Give me your right hand,' she said. ' Here be 
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lines that wander and cross/ The young Prince 
flushed and made as though he would have drawn his 
hand away ; but yet left it in her hold. She pondered 
a moment, and then gave her answer in a low 
crooning — 

Strange are the seas for his sail — 
Silks show them softer than mail. 
Carolus* crown shall stray far — 
Sovereign the fate of his star ! 

* Sovereign ! A good divination and a happy 
prophecy/ cried one of those by the Prince ; and he 
himself laughed aloud. ' Pretty witch, thou hast read 
me and found me. Come, seal thy presage with a 
kiss.' 

' Not from the gipsy girl,' she cried, and sprang 
laughing aside. ' Here is a young Cavalier waits 
for his fortune,' and she came straight to my side. 
They seemed half ready to pursue her, yet passed 
on laughing. 

' Shall I tell your fortune. Will Fortescue ? ' she 
asked, and touched my hand. 

' God forbid, Karen,' I said. ' I have had even 
too much of prophecies. What make you in this 
guise, and why did you riddle with his Highness so 
perilously ? ' For well I divined her promise of the 
Sovereign Star was not meant for Prince Charles. 
' You are no gipsy ! ' 

' Will you swear to it ? ' she mocked. ' Do they 
not call the gipsies Bohemians ? What am I doing ? 
I am playing intelligencer. And how came I ? 
With my grandsire.' 

* But Barbara, then — ' I cried dismayed. 

' Oh, content you, your lady is safe, and in charge 
of an old dame who might be a convent portress. 
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She knows, moreover, that we are about her father's 
mission.' 

' Are you so ? ' I questioned. 

' Assuredly. My grandsire was summoned by 
his Highness to transmute those jewels which you 
carried into gold. Truly, in that alchemy he will 
not fail.' She laughed again in her scoffing way, 
and tossed up the gold piece which Prince Charles 
had given her. *And this shall go to the same 
work ; we know the work, you and I.' 

' The jewels were offered to the King's cause/ I 
said. 

She lowered her voice to a breath. 'To the 
King's cause ; did he say which King ? The money 
will not be forthcoming for the jewels — my grand- 
sire awaits a merchant from the Low Countries — until 
after a certain day ; and by that time 'tis like the 
Carolus may be a Rupertus. But should aught fall 
out amiss, the giver is safe at all rates. He offered 
the jewels for the King.' 

* My God ! ' I groaned, sickening to hear such 
words of Barbara's father. ' I do abhor your net- 
work of plotting. I could denounce you all.' 

' To the Prince ? You will think twice of that. 
To the King, and destroy your Prince.^ Patience, 
Will, and courage ! 

Sovereign ! the fate of his star.* 

I turned from her, desiring only escape, and 
stepped within the portal of the church. 

Even as I did so, I saw the King come slowly 
from under one of the great arches. The last notes 
of the organ were beating faintly on the silence, 
and the great church was growing very dim and 
still. 

M 
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I know not well how I mastered myself to deliver 
my charge. Then, with his Majesty's words blend- 
ing in my mind with Karen's mad prophecies, I 
went on my way along the High Street of the King's 
loyal Oxford. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AND OTHER SIGNS OF THE TIMES AT BRISTOL 

About that time it was that efforts were made for a 
new treaty, which failed like all the rest. Yet, when 
I heard that the names of Prince Rupert and his 
brother Maurice were on the lists of the proscribed, I 
thought of what had been said in that strange London 
meeting, of Parliament making peace with the Prince. 
Was it all but an idle dream ? 

' That condition was affixed to make all the rest 
impossible to King Charles,' said Cosmas, later, in 
my hearing. 

The Prince troubled himself but little over the 
treaty. * Peace is good if they make it honourably,' 
he said. ' I have given my word for it, for the 
King's sake ; though most like it would exile me 
from England. Till it is made I keep to my work.' 

And before deepening winter put an end to the 
fighting, he had a sharp brush with the enemy at 
Culham Bridge, near Abingdon. The plan of break- 
ing down this bridge, and then erecting a fort there 
to hold that countryside against the enemy and keep 
Browne at Abingdon in check, was proposed by 
Colonel Gage, Governor of OxfDrd. The Prince 
had him to his quarters, where, with Colonel Legge, 
they sat over their plans of a fort deep into the night. 
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' I like your project so well, Governor/ said his 
Highness, heartily, * that I will come to see it carried 
out' 

'But, my Prince,' protested Colonel Legge, 
' wherefore should you go, for no reason but to 
run yourself into peril ? ' 

' If honest Will were a more civil fellow,' jested 
the Prince, ' he would not so openly pronounce me 
unuseful. I and my troop may do somewhat there.' 

' It were great help to me and great honour to 
my plan,' returned Gage ; ' yet is Colonel Legge but 
wise, your Highness. Why should the commander 
hazard a life so precious to his Majesty's service by 
engaging in every action ? ' 

' Because the commander is tired of rusting within 
Oxford walls, and quarrelling with his Majesty's 
councillors,' retorted Rupert. 

Gage shook his head. He was a gallant and 
temperate man, esteemed by all. ' Your Highness 
will fall into suspicion of consorting with Jesuits,' 
he said smiling. 'You know that Aston, himself 
a Papist, hath so denounced me.' 

' Poor Sir Arthur ! He hath been crippled and 
cut ofF from fighting, 'tis enough to sour a man,' 
answered the Prince. ' For the rest, I love my 
Protestant faith too well to be friend to that of 
Rome ; but I quarrel with no man's creed who serves 
the King as you do. Now, gentlemen, drink to our 
work ere we part ; for, despite your combined 
wisdoms, I am going too.' 

He did go accordingly, and the bridge was 
attacked, the enemy from Abingdon making the 
work exceeding hot. While the wood was splinter- 
ing and the earth flying, the shot from both sides 
kept up its own incessant hiss and crack. Gage took 
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his place at the bridge-head, near which his projected 
fort was to stand, and cheered on the men to the 
task ; while the Prince spurred his horse into the 
river to see could the work be attempted from 
beneath. The bullets spurted up the water about 
him, making his gray Praha wince and plunge. 

' This is a trifle after the fashion of Brentford 
crossing,' he called merrily to Gage ; but the brave 
Governor never answered, for at that instant he fell 
forward shot through the heart. 

The bridge was broken, but the fort never built. 
Soon thereafter, while yet the treaty dragged along, 
the Prince returned for a brief while to Bristol, and 
with his departure work slackened. 

He took a very bitter farewell of Lord Digby, 
who, by this time, had formed a close alliance with 
Goring, fallen into disfavour with his Highness since 
his derelictions in the western campaign. * I leave 
your Lordship free field,' he said, ' whilst that I seek 
to defeat the King's enemies, you may have the fuller 
leisure to defeat his friends.' 

When next I was alone with Ford, I asked him 
what had been the first occasion of this determined 
enmity betwixt the Prince and Lord Digby. 

' Oh, that is ancient history ! ' he returned ; ' they 
fell a quarrelling the first instant they knew each 
other, if, indeed, they did not do it sooner. Your 
old Bohemian wizard would tell you that there be 
some of his poisoning drugs which may not approach 
each other without bursting on fire. 'Tis e'en so 
here, craving his Highness' pardon, save that, un- 
luckily, only the Prince flames out ; Digby keeps 
his anger till he can use it to better purpose — to fire 
a mine, belike. Well — 'tis a foolish story.' 

' But Digby is loyal ^. ' I asked. 
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' Doubtless/ returned Ned, ' Digby is loyal to the 
King, while he is Digby's King, and that is like to 
be always ; my lord hath so rare a skill of putting all 
men in the wrong, save himself and his Majesty/ 

Once in Bristol again, I could not but see more of 
Cosmas than I myself would have chosen ; for was 
not Barbara there, Barbara who put my counsel, nay, 
my command, gently from her ? Cosmas, she said, 
was her father's friend, and, unless I could give clear 
reason to the contrary, she would abide in his keep- 
ing till her father himself should summon her. 

Cosmas now spoke to me with a strange openness 
concerning the companions of his work. He con- 
fessed that he found me over young, and scarce 
wedded to the Cause as he would have desired, yet 
that strange first meeting of ours had so fixed it in 
his visionary brain that I was sent by the Stars as his 
helper, that he would in no wise suffer himself to 
doubt it. In these talks with me, whereto he drew 
me well-nigh as a captive, and in the secret gather- 
ings of desperate men which were held in his 
magician's chamber in the tower, I heard strange and 
perilous discourse. It was enough, truly, to dizzy 
the brain of one more versed than I in the world's 
ways, for great names were spoken as of those who 
were, or might be drawn to our work, one in especial 
whereto England hath since echoed, and more than 
England. But of this will I say no more, being that 
such revealing came but through the Bohemian, to 
whom dreams may sometimes have bodied them- 
selves as truths. 

The old man's great care in these days was to 
know when and how to bring his scheme before 
Prince Rupert. * The hour is not yet,' he said. 
' Saturn opposes us, and Jupiter the benign, the 
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mighty star, withholds his benediction ; but you will 

tell me, Fortescue ' and he dropped suddenly, as 

was his wont, from planetary speculation to right 
human prudence — ' you will tell me when his High- 
ness is well disposed for our approaches. 'Tis for 
that I wrought to have you placed near him/ 

' I will tell you,' I said, ' but I see no sign thereof. 
The Prince is loyal above all men/ 

*He shall learn a higher loyalty,' said Cosmas, 
' and give himself wholly to the service of that Faith 
for which he suffered as a boy. I have done some- 
what already ; I have brought the soldiers' wild talk 
before him, and the jealous whispers of his foes. 
Even as an accusing he must grow used to the 
thought of kingship.' 

Sometimes I would take fire at such words ; some- 
times I would shrink from them and fall to mine 
own hopes and fears. Sir Hugo Reynell, I learned, 
was a man of wealth and lands, yet, for some reason, 
his schemes of ambition never prospered to his mind. 
Peradventure his having married a Popish wife had 
barred his advancement in divers ways. To this 
last scheme he had brought the strength of long- 
thwarted desire ; and well I divined that no man 
would ever call Barbara his own who stood not high 
enough to content her father. Obedience was my 
lady's law. Since her coming to England she had 
withdrawn from me with a grave and sweet reserved- 
ness. 

' Hush ! ' she said once to me, when I would have 
ventured on some tender word. ' Nay, dear friend, 
when our meeting was but a parting, and, as it seemed, 
a last one, love might not be silenced. But now that 
I am come back into the world, back to my father's 
care, I may not hear what he might forbid.' So I 
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was enforced to leave her, reflecting to myself that 
women have a law of honour of their own. 

I had grown to see but too well by this why Karen 
was no fitting companion for my lady. When next 
I saw her after this talk with Barbara, it was in the 
presence of his Highness, where in truth I saw her 
much and over much. I had taken a letter for the 
Prince, paying and dismissing the post. The letter 
was from Lord Digby ; I had come to know his hand, 
and to know too that matters went never smoothly 
after such a missive. Howbeit, I carried it straight- 
way to the Prince, who broke the seal and read, and 
then sat silent, his hand on the paper, with a look 
which I liked ill to see on his face. 

The silence was growing heavy when I heard a 
light step, and Karen stood suddenly there, come I 
knew not whence. She looked at me as though she 
would have questioned me, but, seeing no answer in 
my eyes, she crossed to Rupert's side, and, seating 
herself on the ground, leaned her head against his 
knee. He paid no more heed than if his hound had 
fawned on him, nor so much, for he loved his dogs. 

' My Prince ! ' said Karen softly, and then more 
softly still, ' My King ! ' 

He started at that, and pushed her from him. 
' Are there none but traitors round me ? ' he cried, 
and got to his feet. 

Karen had sunk down against the chair, her un- 
bound hair sweeping the ground. She gave a little 
sound of pain, ' your Highness' spur is caught in 
my hair,' she said. 

The Prince stood still. 'Loosen it,' he said 
shortly ; ' I meant not to hurt thee, foolish wench. 
Here is a gold piece to cure the smart.' 

Karen laughed softly. ' A courtlier tongue had 
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told me 'tis less worth than this poor tress ; but give 
me the coin, your Highness. I will give you another 
for it when the time is ripe,' and again she laughed. 

He dropped into his place again, and lifted her 
from her knees. ' Give me a kiss, now,' he answered, 
' thy lips are ripe enough.' 

She leaned towards him and began some soft speech 
in German, at the sound whereof his fancy seemed to 
change again, for that day his mood shifted like the 
wind. ' Let be ! ' he said. ' I have no mind for such 
follies in more tongues than one ; or rather, I have 
no time for them now even in English. Get thee 
to thy grandsire, and tell him to keep his madness 
within bounds or I must see to it in his stead.' He 
caught up his sword, took a draught of wine, and 
was gone. 

Karen sprang to the great chair which he had left, 
and sat there smiling to herself. ' His Highness cares 
not to hear of love in German,' she mused ; ' aye, we 
must remember.' 

' What does that mean, Karen ? ' I asked. 

She gave me a glance which I could not read. 
' So you are there still ! ' she said. ' Well, there was 
no help, but you will scarce defend me again. What 
does it mean ? Why, perhaps his Highness hath loved 
some fair maiden in Germany.' 

' Doth he not love thee, Karen ? ' I asked. 

She fell a-laughing shrilly. ' When doth a man 
love the thing he toys with ? Some women are born 
to seek for love, and not find it ; while others win 
and may not give it.' 

* I do not understand,' I said. 

' No, you understand nothing,' she cried ; ' you 
are but a child that must needs have High Treason 
for its plaything. Well, the Prince is still a man.' 
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And then she flung out her hands. ' What could 
I do ? ' she cried. ' I have none save my grand- 
sire, and he — he counts it lawful to give all for his 
work.' 

I made a step towards her, wishing someway to 
console what I did not understand ; but she pushed 
me aside. ' I hate you and your pity,' she cried out, 
and was gone ere I could speak again. 

I remained in my place, trying to draw some sense 
out of Karen's wild talk, and thinking hard thoughts 
of her grandfather. I was to abide there till the 
Prince returned ; for De Faust, one of the grooms 
of the chamber, had fallen sick, and I was admitted 
to attendance in his stead. 'Twas an honour, doubt- 
less, yet I would rather have followed the Prince in 
the field as the meanest of his soldiers. So there I 
sat in the private room, wondering when his High- 
ness would be pleased to return and what he was 
about the while. From time to time I heard snatches 
of confused revelry, but they served very ill to keep 
me awake. I was startled more than once from my 
drowsiness by the entrance of Dr. Lacy, the Prince's 
chaplain, who, seemingly, had some errand on his 
mind. Each time that he appeared and found not 
the Prince, the worthy gentleman's face grew longer 
and graver, so that I fairly woke up to laugh at it. 

When his Highness did at length return 'twas 
very plain that he had been shaking off his cares in a 
rouse with some of his officers. There was a fevered 
brightness about his look, and his long hair was tossed 
into disorder ; otherwise he showed slight signs of 
the night's doings. 

Almost upon his entrance followed Dr. Lacy, and 
the Prince, glancing round, caught sight of the divine's 
serious face in the doorway. * Enter, good Doctor ! ' 
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he called loudly ; and then, making for the wine 
which stood on the table, he filled a mighty bumper 
and presented it to the Doctor. ' I see that you are 
loaded and primed for a discourse,' he said, 'but 
'tis ill speaking between a full man and a fasting, 
and the same holds good here. Drink it, good 
Doctor. Zounds ! I say you shall, or not one word 
of your holding forth will I hear, and, moreover, I 
will leave you behind when I march.' 

The draught must have been more than the good 
Doctor desired, yet, not to chafe the Prince's humour, 
he made a gallant essay at it. ' To the success of all 
your Highness' undertakings ! ' he said, with signifi- 
cance. 

Rupert sat down by the table and watched him. 
' Troth ! Dr. Lacy,' he said, ' I marvel not that scan- 
dalous reports are set afloat concerning our armies. 
Consider, I pray you, how such doings are like to be 
looked at by the soberer folk of both sides.' 

The reverend divine looked not a little abashed 
at having the remonstrances thus turned against him ; 
but he was a worthy and courageous gentleman was 
Dr. Lacy, and, after a somewhat blank moment, he 
spoke up right manfully. ' Your Highness is a 
master of warfare ; small wonder that you defend by 
attack. Truly, I came not hither to upbraid, but 
concerning another matter, which may wait your 
Highness' better convenience. Yet, since your High- 
ness hath so turned the talk, I would ask, in all seri- 
ousness, not of the sober folk of our party, but of the 
wilder soldier-spirits. To rule them it hath needed 
a Prince temperate as valiant, and so hath your 
Highness still been famed ; but now ' 

' But now,' broke in the Prince, yet less angrily 
than might have been feared, ' now you think Goring 
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and his worthy Lieutenant Porter would hail me as 
their fellow ! Yet, my good Doctor, you do some- 
what exceed your license. When you find me sloth- 
ful at the sound of the trumpet, or when I bid not 
the trumpet to be blown aright, then remonstrate 
loudly as you will. Meantime, trouble me not if I 
choose to find sometimes a draught of forgetfulness ; 
and if a woman offer herself as a draught of wine, 
why, then, — I wrong none other. Now go, lest my 
patience come to an end.' 

The Doctor bowed gravely and departed. 

' And the old fool is right,' said the Prince aloud, 
staring after him. ' But he hath not George Digby 
for an enemy, and he did not lead at Marston Moor.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

OF THE SUPERSCRIPTION OF A COIN 

The next day thereafter his Highness held a muster 
of some of his newly enrolled regiments. Among 
his soldiers he was another man, or rather, he was his 
own uttermost self. I marked his colour mount and 
his eye light as he rode from rank to rank of the men 
and heard the shouts wherewith they greeted him. 
'Twas a brave show, the regiments in their divers 
colours — black, or scarlet, or green — any hue, in truth, 
save the traitorous orange. The manoeuvres were 
gone through with on RedcliiFe Meads, beyond the 
great church, where one might see the ramparts making 
their line of defence behind us. 'Twas a clear 
winter's day, and the sun made gleams of steel on 
the waters of the Frome and Avon, answering to the 
true steel of the soldiers. 

When the work of reviewing was done, his 
Highness, with some of his officers and attendants 
and his two engineers, De Gomez and De Roche, 
made a half circuit of the walls. These he was 
having strengthened in divers places, and he watched 
the fortifying with care, and a knowledge of every 
least detail of the workmanship. He stopped once to 
go into an argument with his engineers, he maintaining 
that certain embankments should be of earth and sand 
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beaten hard, and they — but in faith I scarce re- 
member what they held, my ears and thought being, 
as ever, for the Prince. 

' It goes but slowly,' said his Highness, ' and for 
that same lack of gold which hampers all things ; 
whilst the rebels wax fat on the King's revenues. 
But our soldiers show gallantly for all that, and shall 
fight as gallantly when the time comes ; and all will 
be well when the King enjoys his own again, as the 
song hath it. Come, gentlemen. Til wager the price 
of my next rebel prisoner that none of you can 
match my black Wallenstein in speed to the gate 
yonder.' 

So we regained the town and his Highness' 
quarters ; but just as I would have entered I felt 
myself plucked by the cloak. It was Cosmas, of 
course, the sight of whom was both hopeful and 
hateful to me. 

' Is it true,' he asked quickly, ' that the Prince 
plans to leave Bristol soon ? ' 

' Very soon, as I hear,' said I. ' Will you ask 
Mistress Barbara if she permit me to wait upon her 
for farewell ? ' 

' Shame ! ' he cried, impatiently, ' no time for idle 
dalliance. Have you watched the soldiers ? ' 

' All men know that his soldiers worship him.' 

' Yes ; their leader is first with them. They 
might even be led to be Prince Rupert's Roundheads, 
as the enemy doth call them. All will be well. 
England and Bohemia shall yet advance united to the 
great consummation. Then shall Bohemia wear again 
a Protestant crown. Make shift to be with him 
to-night at the stroke of nine — nine, the mighty 
and mystical number wherein is trebled the sacred 
three.' 
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I did never know how much to believe of Cosmas* 

wild speeches. Yet I obeyed his behest, and sought 

out some pretext for approaching his Highness that 

night. By good fortune I found him alone, working 

intently. He lifted his head, and seemed about to 

demand peremptorily why I came thus upon him, but 

ere I could bring forth my well-devised excuse — it 

was never easy to speak aught save the clearest truth 

to Prince Rupert — an usher came to the door behind 

me. A woman, he said, desired urgently to have 

speech of his Highness. She was cloaked, and would 

ive no name. 

'Send her hither forthwith,* commanded the 

Prince ; ' a messenger, 'tis like, or may be a petitioner.' 

But when the woman had been admitted, she flung 

back the hood of her cloak and laughed. It was Karen. 

' Thou here, mad witch ! ' cried the Prince. 

' What brings thee ? ' 

' Might it not be a wish to say farewell ? ' she 
answered. ' Your Highness leaves us so soon.' 

' I leave thee but a wild protector in thy grand- 
sire,' said the Prince more gently. ' Some better 
care must be found for thee.' 

' Nay,' laughed Karen, ' my grandsire and I 
mate one another well enough. I bring a message 
from him now.' 

' Concerning some experiment, I warrant,' returned 
the Prince ; ' but for to-night there is more urgent 

work.' 

' An experiment,' repeated Karen, and I thought 
that her voice shook, ' truly ; the search for gold — 
for gold of a kingly crown.' She spoke half below 
her breath, and stood for a moment watching the 
Prince, who was far more engrossed by his plan of a 
fortification than he was with her presence. 
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Suddenly she flung herself on her knees beside 
him, and laid both her hands on his arm. Roused 
by the passionate gesture, the Prince looked down on 
her. I saw that her strange eyes were wild and 
beseeching. ' Sir,' she said, ' my grandsire prays 
you to remember, to think upon the story of your 
house, its fortune and its fall. He prays you think 
how the crown, which your father failed to defend, 
was held above you at your birth, and of all that 
your strong wearing of a crown might have been for 
Bohemia's Faith. The Stars call you to kingship, 
and see, kingship is even now within your reach.' 

So swiftly had she spoken that the Prince had no 
time to check her ; yet he pushed her a little aside 
and rose, by instinct, as it were, since here was a 
thing to face. Still kneeling, Karen reached forth 
and caught his hand, pressing something within 
it. ' See ! ' she whispered, in a strangling voice, 
' see ! this shall be the end and fruit of Cosmas' 
alchemy.' 

The Prince drew back a step and lifted the thing 
she had given him. ' A coin ! ' he said, and gave a 
short laugh as of unconfessed relief. ' A Carolus ! 
Ah ! by God, not so ! ' 

He turned the coin to the full light of the tapers. 
As he looked at the image and superscription his face 
flushed to the brow, and then grew white. 

' Rupertus^' he read, ' Dei Gratia ' 

He made a dead break, and Karen, with her eyes 
all fire, repeated the words in English. ' Rupert, by 
the Grace of God, King.' 

He wheeled on her with a look of such white 
fury that I feared for a moment he would strike her 
down. Then, mastering himself, he turned and 
tossed the coin into the fire on the wide hearth. 
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* Follow me ! ' he said in a hard voice, and glanced 
at me. 

I obeyed his word, though my very body trembled 
so that I could scarce move. Once outside the door 
he locked it, taking the key. ' I will end this mad 
infamy of Cosmas once for all,' he said ; *keep with 
me, Fortescue.' 

' Sir,' I entreated, ' go not alone. Call some of 
your guard, or at least arm yourself better.' 

There was armour in the ante-chamber where we 
passed, and I brought him his corselet. He would 
have put it aside impatiently, but, seeing my urgence 
and distress, he flung off his cloak and suffered me 
to clasp the back and breast pieces. Then he caught 
up a brace of pistols and hastened on, I after him, 
thoughts rushing by me so swiftly that I myself could 
scarce lay hold on them. One thing alone was clear 
to me ; that coin was the mysterious and perilous 
token which I had found in the Devon church, and 
all unwittingly restored to him who had devised it. 
Not the guiding of the Stars alone, but earthly policy 
had counselled the drawing into the plot of one who 
might already have learned the secret thereof. 

At the gate we came on two of the Prince's 
officers just dismounting after the rounds. ' Lend 
us your steeds, gentlemen,' said the Prince, ' my 
errand brooks no delay ; ' and ere they could well 
answer he was off, and at such speed that the flint 
sparks flew from beneath his charger's hoofs. I 
followed as I might, knowing not whither I rode ; 
to death and shame, or — might it yet be — to some 
undreamed-of triumph ? 

On the bridge, at the Chapel House, we halted, 
and as we mounted those winding and treacherous 
stairs, fears for my leader's safety overcame all other 

N 
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thought. What if there was some wild group in the 
turret chamber ; and, even as I thought, came a dull 
murmur of voices. 

' If they are gathered for the plot,' I said thank- 
fully to myself, ' they will admit none without the 
password.' 

And with that the Prince had gained the door, 
and struck the panel sharply with his sword-hilt. 

' Give the word ! Who comes ? ' called one from 
within. 

* Rupert,' answered the Prince. I heard the 
grating of a key turned and withdrawn — the pass- 
word then was his name — and the door opened. 

I could see the group of intent and startled faces 
hfted towards him, the same question on every face. 
There was one instant's such hush as men keep who 
watch for the firing of the deadly train, then, as by 
one movement, they sprang forward with a shout of 
welcome and acclaim which shook the air and solid 
walls about us, and shook my soul within me. 

There was but one name, and the name was 
Rupert ; but one word, and the word was King. 

I turned my eyes on the Prince. There was no 
man, I thought, could face that monent unmoved. 
He had taken a step forward, and stood fronting the 
others with lifted head and steady eyes, looking them 
silent. 

The voices broke and faltered one by one ; but 
he waited till utter stillness had fallen. Then he 
doffed his hat, and addressed them with that high 
courtesy which showed him in truth a Prince. 

' Gentlemen,' he said gravely, ' I am loth to insult 
your loyalty, but I must needs ask in what spirit do 
you welcome me thus warmly ? ' Lifting his sword 
with a quick gesture, ' God save King Charles ! ' 
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he cried. But not one voice echoed him — not even 
mine. 

There was a confused and protesting murmur. 
Rupert glanced aside at me ; ' Guard the door ! ' he 
said briefly, and I laid hold on the open door as 
he spoke. At that, from among the doubting and 
baffled plotters, broke a single figure. It was the 
Bohemian. He flung himself at the Prince's feet 
and called upon him, by the Chalice, to listen and 
forbear. ' Who can withstand the Stars ? ' he cried. 
' Even above thy greatness, O my Prince, and the 
greatness which shall yet be thine, are the Stars 
which rule us and the God which rules the Stars. 
Spurn not the work whereto they have singled thee. 
Rupert ! Rupert ! King thou art chosen to be, and 
for no brief winter's royalty ; if not on thy father's 
throne, then in thy mother's land, and always, and 
above all, for the Faith.' 

Twice or thrice the Prince had sought to spurn 
him, but could scarce strive against those clinging, 
aged hands. But at last he caught at his pistol. 
' One more such word,' he cried, ' and thy white 
hairs shall not screen thee. I will send thy brains 
where they shall plot no more treason. Will ! go 
call hither a score of my guard ; I will hold parley 
with these loyal gentlemen.' 

I feared to leave him, and while I hesitated the 
question was briefly settled for me. The door, which 
I yet held, was wrenched from my hand with great 
violence. It shut with a resounding clang, and I 
heard a key turn on the outer side. The Prince 
gave me one look for chastisement. ' What other 
outlet is there to this devil's den ? ' he asked, and I 
pointed across the room whither the conspirators had 
now withdrawn. The casement there opened to the 
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gallery running round the tower, and connecting 
with the landing of the stair. But between us and 
that escape were gathered full half a score of men, 
and men grown desperate. Even as I watched, one 
stepped in from the gallery ; it was he, doubtless, 
who had barred the door. 

Before any could speak the Prince walked up to 
the group. * Let me pass, my masters,' he said. And 
so much of quiet authority was there in his command, 
that the group parted as though to let him through. 
But the man I had noted barred the way. ' 

' Friends,' he called to those about him, ' will ye 
let him hence with our lives at his belt ? We have 
gone too far. He must leave us pledged our King, 
or he must not leave.' 

The Prince answered but by a smile of disdain. 
But Cosmas had pushed his way into the group. 
He had a dazed and haggard look, as though all 
his Stars were astray. 'Touch him not, harm him 
not ! ' he cried. ' If not England's King, he is yet 
Bohemia's Prince, Bohemia's hope ! ' 

' Stand aside, old madman ! ' called one of his 
fellows. ' Wouldst have us all as dead as this re- 
bellious scheme of thine ? ' 

' Dead ! ' said the old man thickly ; and with a 
choking cry he dropped to the ground ; swooning 
or dying, I knew not, but the men pushed him aside, 
none heeding his plight. 

The Prince stepped back to the door again. ' We 
are well caged,' he said, *let us see how much the 
villains dare.' 

He drew himself up and faced them, and there 
moved forward to meet him the man who had acted 
as leader. I could see him now, and knew him. It 
was the Gray Mantle of my Lady Carlisle's. 
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'Your Highness,' he said earnestly, 'I pray you 
take thought for a moment. This scheme is no such 
wild one as might seem from its sudden discovery. 
Great personages are among our supporters. I am 
but new come from London, and can speak for 
many there. This shall be made plain to you later ; 
for the rest, you take naught from King Charles 
which he can hold. For ruler now, there is need 
of a soldiers' King. Sir, give us but your word 
to abide l^'^e ripening of our plans ; till then you 
neli lift no hand.' 

' And you would trust my word to become a traitor ? ' 

' Your Highness,' answered Gray Mantle, * will 
never break your word, nor pledge it falsely to 
escape peril, but peril there is. We cannot suffer 
you to go forth to our destruction. See the clock 
yonder ; for five minutes no hand shall be lifted 
against you. That time should suffice for decision. 
Consider, I pray you, that we ask you but to follow 
your own father, who withstood his Emperor for 
Bohemia's crown. Sir, shall we make you King ? ' 

The Prince turned to front the menacing group 
more fully. 

' Gentlemen,' he said, with scornful deliberateness, 
' ye shall make me a dead man first.' 

A little stir like a breath went round among them, 
and their leader lifted his hand for silence. Then he 
pointed to the clock. I had noted it often ; 'twas a 
device fi-om the Low Countries, and had a tiny figure 
of Time which swung his scythe once for each minute. 
The sight thereof struck a horror to me. I sprang 
forward with clasped hands, crying out in appeal. 
' Sirs ! ' I cried, ' for the love of God ! have ye not 
chosen him King ? It is more than murder ; it is 
regicide.' 
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I felt the Prince's hand draw me back. ' I do not 
like thine eloquence,' he said with a stern, brief 
smile. 

* Your Highness,' I pleaded, ' say that you will 
not move against them ; that should suffice.' 

' I make no terms with traitors,' he returned. 

And Time swung his scythe. One. 

The Prince looked round on his enemies. They 
were not all resolved, as I could see. ' Is there any 
soldier of mine,' he asked, ' that will lift hand against 
me.^ ' 

At the word one of the men started forward. I 
had held him the worst of those whom Cosmas had 
drawn to his side, but I knew him too, for one of 
the Prince's troopers. * He may not be King,' he 
shouted, * but, damn me, he is still commander, 
and I ' 

A pistol cracked behind him, and he dropped 
forward with the word in his throat, dead, betwixt 
the Prince and his enemies. Before the smoke of the 
firing had cleared, Rupert's pistol had avenged him. 

It seemed that he had flung away his last minutes 
of grace, but Gray Mantle sprang between. * Wait ! ' 
he cried. 'A life hath been paid for a life — now 
wait.' 

And Time swung his scythe. Two. 

There was a moment of stillness which was very 
still. The Prince glanced about the wizard's chamber 
where we stood. Tripod and crystal and astrolabe 
all shone clear in the light of the swinging lamp. 
Before us on the ground was traced a double circle 
with the twelve signs of the heavens. I thought 
of my talisman, and wondered if my fate that night 
would give it the lie. Above us, on the wall, hung 
a round mirror, with a curving glass which gave back 
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all things in small but bright reflection. It showed 
the scene, the cowering group half fearful and half 
enraged, and the Prince's figure. I lifted my eyes 
to his face, which was very proud and grave, and 
noted its beauty, as though for the first time. 
Remorse and despair overcame me, for I had helped 
to imperil him, and had but one life to give in 
his defence. 

And Time swung his scythe. Three. 

What would he say, I wondered miserably .'^ 
Would it be with a curse, or groan, or prayer that 
he would break from his silence.? And even while I 
wondered his look changed, and he gave a sudden 
laugh. 

' On my life. Will,' he said, ' for a newly elected 
King this is strange usage ! I believe the knaves will 
try in earnest whether I am proof against shot and 
steel. A rare trap I have led thee into.' 

Before I could master the choke in my throat 
to answer. Gray Mantle called out imperiously — 
' WiDiam Fortescue, what do you on the Prince's 
side .? Come straightway to us.' 

The Prince glanced over at them with a knitting 
of his brows ; and then he laid his hand upon my 
shoulder. ' I think,' he said smiling, * that Will 
Fortescue will abide with me.' 

And Time swung his scythe. Four. 

The space was too scant now for answer, and I 
had it in my heart to welcome death rather than meet 
doubt in the Prince's eyes. 

Now he turned to me again. It was to put one 
of his pistols into my hand. ' Aim not too high,' he 
warned me. He too looked at the clock for the 
first time, and I heard the menacing click of our 
enemies' pistols. 
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Suddenly the Prince stepped to where the mirror 
was fixed. I could not divine what he would do, 
and his movement baffled me, for I had dreamed 
of flinging myself forward against the bullets. 

Time lifted his scythe, but I did not see it fall. 

Suddenly, putting forth his strength, the Prince 
wrenched the mirror down from the wall, and as the 
crash of the pistols came he sprang forward, swinging 
this strange and glittering shield against them. There 
was a singing of bullets, the glass shivered with a 
tinkling sound, and the fragments fell shining about 
us. Rupert lifted the heavy frame and whirled it at 
one of his foes, bringing him down as a piece in a 
game of bowls. His pistol flashed at another, and 
then he flung himself against them, much as he 
charged in battle. 

I was at his side in an instant, filled with a great 
desire for a blow at Gray Mantle ; but another met 
me whom I was forced to engage. I fired at him, 
striking his right shoulder, whereupon he took his 
sword in his left hand, and I found him in this fashion 
far harder to meet. Moreover, my attention was but 
half upon my enemy and half upon the Prince. He 
had encountered Gray Mantle, but there was another 
man at his side, and to meet them both it needed his 
keen eye and wrist of steel. 

We gave ground and drew step by step back to 
our place by the wall. Many pressed upon us, and 
the width of the room seemed overmuch for two men 
to guard, yet Rupert's blade was an entrenchment 
which none passed. And then, with a warning to me, 
he sprang from defence to onset. I saw him slip to 
his knee as he lunged forward, and, while I caught 
my breath, his sword shot out and upward, a flash of 
death. We had a foe the less for that lightning 
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feint, and Rupert was beside me again ere they had 
rallied to the attack. 

Suddenly a small man slid through the press, 
making as though to come betwixt me and the 
Prince, at whose left hand I fought. I think that 
some of the men scarce desired to hurt him whom 
they opposed, but this man was of another make. 
He was armed with a long, slender rapier, more fit 
it seemed for fencing than for battle. 

I made a desperate lunge and wounded my 
antagonist, though I knew not where, for, in the 
same instant, another's thrust across his shoulder 
almost brought me to the ground. Almost, the 
point pierced my buff coat, but was turned by a little 
round of steel within it — the talisman of Mars. I 
recovered, and flung myself against the Prince's 
assailant with the rapier. But I was too late to 
put myself in fitting posture of defence. I sprang 
between, as I might, and felt a searing pain through 
my right arm and side. With the thrust, as sharp a 
joy went through me, for at least I should die defend- 
ing him, and he would never know. As I swayed I 
felt Rupert's arm go round me. 

' Herz gefajst^ Kamerad I ' he cried, and swung 
me behind him, out of reach of chance blows and the 
trampling feet. 

I dropped to my knee, and, wounded though I 
was, made shift to charge my pistol and reach it to 
him. He caught it from my hand, and his shot 
brought down the man who had wounded me. I 
tried to make out how many there were yet against 
us, but my eyes blurred, and the numbers seemed to 
change in the reek of the pistol-smoke. The sounds 
swelled about me, yet, through it all, I could hear the 
tiny snap of the trampled mirror fragments. I 
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could see Gray Mantle still ; he fought with an iron 
steadiness which all but matched the Prince's ardour 
of attack, and the combat became well-nigh a duel 
betwixt the two, with thrust and parry, ordered as in 
the fencing-school. 

That was another pistol, and I saw Rupert reel 
back a pace. It is over, I thought, and tried to drag 
myself up. But he steadied himself ; the bullet was 
lodged in his corselet, but it had not pierced it. I 
heard my own voice cry out in sobbing thanksgiving. 

That was the last I saw clearly. A shot or stroke 
reached the swinging lamp and quenched it. From 
the window in the roof above came a long slant of 
moonlight ; it struck athwart the Prince, and his 
armour shone as a live, white flame. I thought what 
a mark it would be for those in the shadow. Then 
came a sound somewhere which was not that of battle. 
Into the blinding brightness came a face like an angel's, 
which yet I knew. So I am dead, I thought ; and 
then Rupert's armoured figure dimmed and was gone. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHEREIN ARE SET FORTH WOMAn's WAYS AND 

CROSS WAYS. 

The scenes In the turret pursued me for days and 
nights, and ever across the press and disarray of fighting 
would come again that angeHcal face. Yet, so confused 
was all this with fevered pain, as that I knew not whether 
or no there were any truth among my visions. 

When clearer sense at length returned, I opened 
my eyes on a room which was wholly strange to me. 
Over much oppressed with weakness to reason con- 
cerning what had befallen me, I sank back again ; yet 
not until, as I truly believed, I had seen my lady's 
face once more. 

Yet another space of blankness, and I heard low 
murmur of a voice, and something brushed my 
forehead softly. 

' Barbara ! ' I whispered, and looked up to find 
Karen beside me. She gave me a look which seemed 
one of scorn or anger ; and yet I could have sworn 
there were tears in her eyes. 

' I will go fetch your pretty puppet,' she said, and 
turned away. 

' Stop ! ' I cried, remembrance awaking within me. 
' For God's sake — the — Prince ? ' 

' His Highness is forth of Bristol,* she answered, 
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' safe and well, doubtless, and forgetful.' And there- 
with she went in truth. 

But my next visitant was not Barbara, but the 
worthy Dr. Lacy. He hushed me peremptorily when 
I would have spoken, and explained to me that he 
was to rejoin his Highness forthwith, but was charged, 
ere leaving Bristol, to see how I fared and to give me 
the Prince's orders. 

* His Highness,' said he, * commands you the 
strictest silence concerning the events of yonder 
evening,' and having thus honourably delivered his 
message, the good gentleman gave me so inquisitorial 
a look that methought he would have the truth out 
without need of words. ' The Prince, furthermore, 
sends word,' he concluded, ' that you are to rejoin him 
whenever your strength permit. He plans appointing 
you to the captaincy of a troop, with your friend 
Edward Ford as lieutenant.' 

It took me a moment to discover who Edward 
Ford might be ; but I was more taken up with the 
thought of the honour promised to me, and of 
mine own unworthiness therefor. I could scarce 
command my voice for a fitting answer, which 
emotion, when the good Doctor perceived, he set 
down, doubtless, to bodily weakness. ' You must 
not be wearied with overmuch converse,' said he. 
' Husband your strength, that you may use it to good 
purpose anon.' And so he and his gold-headed staff 
went sedately out of the room. 

I lay and pondered over many questions. How 
had the fight ended, and by what marvel had the 
Prince escaped unscathed ? What had come to the 
old Bohemian, and was my dear lady in truth within 
my reach ? As I lingered over that thought the 
door opened, and Barbara herself came slowly in. 
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Meeting my eyes fixed upon her she gave a little 
cry, scarce above a breath, and faltered back for a step. 
' Ah ! ' she said, ' you are recovered then. I do thank 
the Saints ' — and then she seemed to check herself — 
' for, surely,' she added, ' there is yet work which 
waits for you to do/ 

The words seemed strange, putting me from her, 
as it were, as though she herself had no part in my 
welfare. I could not speak for a moment, but lay 
looking upon her with a troubled gladness. She was 
clad all in shadowy gray, and her face was pale and 
grave, with a look of endurance. 

' You must not speak,' she began at length, ' nor 
I to you. When that you are stronger,' and again 
she made a little break. ' See ! ' and she took up a 
cup from the table, * here is a draught, the which the 
physician left, and then you must seek to sleep.' 

' Nay ! ' said I wilfully, and like a child, ' I will 
not sleep, Barbara, unless thou abide with me here.' 

' I will stay, then,' she made answer, with the same 
sweet gravity, * but you must be stronger ere we 
speak together. I would not fever you,' and she laid 
her cool hand upon my forehead. 

' Canst not speak one kind word to me ? ' I said. 
' I might as well have died, for all the grief 'twere to 
thee, Barbara.' And then, looking into her face as 
she stood above me, I saw it quiver, as though she 
were hard on tears. ' Forgive me, dear heart,' I 
cried, and caught her other hand ; ' thou art wearied, 
and mayhap affrighted by that wild scene. Didst 
thou, in truth, come in to the fight ? ' 

' 'Twas not the fight,' she answered, so low that I 
could scarce hear her, and then she fell to smoothing 
my forehead and hair. ' I can but treat you as a 
child, now,' she said ; and therewith she smiled a 
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little for the first time. ' Therefore sleep, Will, or I 
must needs call the physician with all his bitter 
drugs/ 

I laughed at her threat, and yet soon obeyed her, 
for I was very wearied. When I awoke the day was 
almost spent, but I could see Barbara kneeling beside 
the casement. I thought that she was weeping 
quietly, but very bitterly ; but that, mayhap, was 
part of my dream. When I called her she rose and 
slipped away into the twilight. 

That night Karen tended me deftly and well, but 
divided in her speech 'twixt raillery and gentleness. 
I asked her of her grandsire, but of him and his fate 
she knew nothing, neither of how the fight in the 
turret had ended. When released from her durance 
in the Castle, the tower room was laid desolate. The 
soldiers sent thither by the Prince had found naught 
save the dead. 

' But he was not among them ? ' I said consolingly. 

She shook her head. ' I would rather know him 
dead,' she replied, 'than think of him hunted and 
beggared, and estranged from all his hopes.' 

' You love him so ? ' I said, half in wonder ; and 
she made answer shortly, ' I had not so many to love.' 

With the day came my lady again. I divined, 
from some words of Karen, that I had cried out for her 
perpetually in fever, else had she not been there. 
Truly, she came as a creature drawn against her will, 
so pale, so silent, so out of my reach, even when her 
hand was on mine. She withheld herself from con- 
verse ever, on plea of my great weakness. Yet, 
when the chirurgeon himself came, a kindly man, he 
averred that friendly discourse could by no means 
harm me. I repeated this to Barbara, casting into 
my glances as much reproach as might be. ' Then I 
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will read to you/ she returned gently, ' 'tis a diversion 
which cannot weary you.' 

There was dearth of books in the house whither I 
had been brought, so Barbara took forth a treasured 
volume of her own. 'Twas the Lives of the Saints 
done in French ; but she turned the tales into 
English, reading them with pretty hesitation and 
changes, which made them far more pleasing to me. 
Yet, for all that, I would rather have talked with her, 
either of war matters, or, better still, with such sweet 
foolishness as lovers use. 

The third day after my coming to myself I had 
gained so much strength as to enable me to don my 
clothes, and reach the settle by the window. Indeed, 
the wounds were not so grave, though the effusion of 
blood had been great. The hurt in the arm had 
been a clean thrust, which pierced it, yet harmed not 
the bone, and the point, entering my side, had not 
reached deep enough to inflict a dangerous injury. 
For all that, I felt weak and shaken, and my arm 
pained me sorely at every movement. 

I lay watching Barbara as she read, wondering if 
the change in her were but bred of my own sick 
fancy, or what it was which stood betwixt us like a 
wall of ice. She had chosen such stories as were of a 
martial nature, and that day, I mind me, she read of 
a Saint Sebastian, which was an officer and great man 
in Caesar his guard, and yet did avow his Faith, and 
give himself over to punishment that he might 
hearten two comrades, wavering for fear of death. 
And as she read how the saint came forth, all mailed 
and crested as a soldier, and faced the anger of the 
heathen monarch, and passed to death with the two 
prisoners, there came a flush into Barbara's cheeks, 
and her voice lifted and rang most sweetly. I 
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wondered what Saint Sebastian might be like, and 
could find no image save that of Prince Rupert in the 
turret chamber, though I felt assured his Highness 
would not have cared to be likened to any Popish 
saint. Then, while my thought wandered to that 
strange and perilous affray, I found that Barbara had 
turned to another legend, and was reading of Saint 
Pancratius, the avenger of broken oaths. ' It is said,' 
she ended, closing the book upon her knee, 'that 
when an Emperor of Rome did once break faith unto 
a noble captive, and slay him after he had pledged his 
safety, the friends of the slain man buried him in the 
church of San Pancrazio, and the Emperor died 
miserably within the year. But surely there must be 
a speedier punishment for a broken oath than even 
that.' Barbara caught her hands together, and turned 
her eyes fall upon me. ' Sure, a man's own heart 
must punish him therefor.' 

' Dear one ! ' I cried, and strove to rise from my 
place, ' what oath have I broken to thee, or why dost 
thou turn thus from me ? Nay, I will be heard, 
Barbara, and I will be answered.' 

' Not to me ! ' said Barbara; ' oh ! had you wronged 
but me it might have been mine to forgive. But 
how can I forgive a wrong which is not against me, 
but against your King and your plighted faith .^ 
Alas ! against your honour — that hath none power to 
forgive.' 

I could not gather speech, or even thought in 
answer. I had feared anger, condemnation from the 
Prince ; but here was a punishment whereof I had 
not dreamed. ' What is it that you know ? ' I asked, 
hopelessly enough. 

' All, I do think,' returned Barbara. ' You raved 
in your fever, and then, Karen — ah. Will ! you have 
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forced me into a comradeship with her which was not 
well, not fitting/ 

' Yet you endured it/ I said in my bewilderment ; 
' you can pardon her so much, and not me ? ' 

* I can pardon her,' Barbara made answer, ' because 
I never loved her.' 

The word gave me courage, hopeless though it 
sounded. I caught her hand and broke out with the 
story of all my temptation and my doubts, and of 
the strange fashion whereby this work was made to 
seem right and great, and set apart for me. 

Barbara listened with her eyes fixed sadly upon 
me. * I do not understand you,' she said ; ' there is 
but one way of honour, 'tis so straight and clear, a 
man hath but to follow it.' 

' 'Tis not so easy,' I said helplessly. ' I loved 
Rupert, and thought to serve him. Is there no 
pardon for me, Barbara ? ' 

' It is not for me to pardon,' she returned steadily. 
* I will pray that you find the right road again ; but 
you can serve the King no more, nor yet Prince 
Rupert, having so deceived him.' 

An anger rose within me against the cruelty of 
her innocence. * I will not lose all things,' I cried. 
'If you spurn me, Barbara, I will yet serve the 
Prince, aye, and better than many which have never 
erred.' 

She drew back from me somewhat. * This is 
farewell,' she said. ' We understand one another no 

longer ; only ' and her voice shook a little — 

' I meant not to speak thus with you until you 
were stronger.' 

' What care have I to grow stronger ? ' I asked 
bitterly. ' Whither do you go, Barbara ? ' 

' My road of obedience is straight,' she answered ; 

o 
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* my father knows not yet that I have left the con- 
vent. I must find him and submit myself to him. 
Will,' and she turned back and spoke in a hurried 
and pleading voice, ' you did seem once in your fever 
to speak of my father as knowing of your schemes. 
That — that was sheer delirium, was it not, mingling 
your thoughts of me with other memories ? ' 

I was too hard bestead myself to have any thought 
of sparing her. ' It was God's own truth,' I made 
answer ; ' the knowledge of your father being in the 
venture did, in the end, draw me thereto. Can it be 
so evil, then ? ' 

I might better have struck her in her sweet face. 
She drew from me with the moan of a wounded 
thing, and though she hid her face, I could see the 
hot colour mount to her brow. But when she looked 
up again, she was very white. ' Mother of God,' she 
whispered, ' is no one true ? ' and without another 
word she was gone. 

By the silence which fell about me I knew that it 
was farewell. 

Thereafter I fell back into fever, and awoke again, 
sick in heart as in body. Karen was with me and 
nursed me, but of Barbara there was no sign. At 
first I could not summon courage to ask for her. 
When I did, Karen answered briefly that the lady 
was gone. 

* But Karen, Karen,' I pleaded, ' sure you must 
know somewhat thereof. Did her father summon 
her ? Who will have a care of her ? * 

*I do not know,' said Karen. She set her full 
lips together and gave me a mocking glance. ' Per- 
chance his Highness will have a care of her,' she said. 

I felt all the blood which my wound had 
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not taken rush into my face. ' How dare you ! ' I 
cried, and then checked myself. 

She had struck, in one word, the two I loved 
best, but, things being as they were, I could not 
give the answer which would bring shame to her 
cheek. 

As I grew stronger I would have questioned her 
concerning many matters, but she professed ignorance 
of all outside the walls of my chamber. * Of war- 
news I know nothing,' she said. ' His Highness 
doth not send me report of his victories, and my 
grandsire is not here to read the stars for tidings. 
What shall I do to pleasure thee. Will, for I care not 
to read the Lives of the Saints ? Stay, I will dance 
for thee,' and, catching up my scarf from the coffer, 
she tossed it round her, and fell to dancing some 
bewildering measure, now swift, now slow, and 
always most strangely beautiful. She caught up my 
senses with her as she danced, and left me dizzied 
and breathless, as though I had drunk of strong wine. 

And then, suddenly, she dropped down beside my 
couch and leaned her forehead against it. 

' I am * tired,' she whispered, * tired of all 
things.' 

' Poor Karen !' said I, and reached out my hand 
to touch her long, dark hair, all shaken loose by the 
dance ; but she snatched it from me and sprang 

up. 

* Poor ! ' she repeated angrily, * is that still thy 
word for me, Will Fortescue .? Poor ! I have had 
more to make me rich than thou wilt ever give thy 
lady,' and she darted from the room, leaving me, as 
ever, wondering. 

What a strange creature was this Karen! I 
thought of my Lady Carlisle, and her words concern- 
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ing the woman who must win the Prince to our plan ; 
and musing on all the great things which had then 
seemed so near, and on her Ladyship's soft, con- 
trolling voice and wondrous eyes, I fell presently 
asleep. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW PRINCE RUPERT MADE REQUITAL 

Glad, and thrice glad was I when, with restored 
strength, I could mount dear Sol again and leave 
Bristol, to follow the Prince. His Highness was 
now at Hereford, holding Massey in check and beat- 
ing up the county for recruits, so thither I was to 
make my way with all speed. 

When I came to take my farewell of Karen, I 
found that she would scarce suffer me even to thank 
her for her long tendance, far less accept any gift at 
my hand. ' From you I will take nothing,' she said ; 
' therein am I absolute. From others, — nay, trouble 
not for me, I am cared for, and were it not so, I 
could care for myself; I was not convent -bred. 
But I have a gift for you,' she added, changing her 
tone; ' see that you guard it well.' She laid some- 
thing in my hand which, when I looked at, I saw to 
be the coin which she had oifered to Prince Rupert. 
It was defaced by fire, one edge being melted, yet 
the image and part of the superscription still showed 
with a perilous clearness. 

' My God ! ' I cried, ' shall I never be free of this 
coil, Karen.? Let me begin my soldier's life with- 
out ' 

'Without thine own past,' she broke in softly. 
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' Keep the coin ; I give it in no mockery. I am 
kin enough to Cosmas the prophet to know that it 
may bear witness on behalf of the Prince himself/ 

I took the token without more demur, and Karen 
stepped back, yet with one hand still on SoFs mane. 
' Have I — have I served you ? ' she asked, and then, 
before I could answer, she broke into her sudden 
laugh. ' Greet his Highness from me — from 
Bohemia,* she cried. 

On reaching Hereford, a fair and strong town 
upon the Wye, I instantly reported myself to the 
Prince, wondering the while whether this were the 
dream, or that last strange scene in which we stood 
together. His Highness, who was at the Castle with 
the Governor, received me graciously and in private, 
freeing himself, with a quick word to one and 
another, from the crowd of officers, commissioners, 
and the like which were about him. Yet he showed 
an unwillingness to speak of the events of that night, 
which sure must have been most present to his thought. 
He asked me how soon would my wound permit me 
to do active work, for that my troop was making 
good progress under the orders of Lieutenant Ford, 
and did number now some fifty men. 

I tried to stammer out my thanks, yet made such 
ill work of it, my conscience rising to rebuke me 
harshly, that the Prince turned on me a sharp and 
sudden look of question. ' You seem not much 
rejoiced at your promotion,' he said with some 
shortness ; and when I faltered forth somewhat of my 
unworthiness for the honour, ' Leave fine speeches 
for Oxford Court, I had not given you the post 
did I not hold you fitted to fill it. Here is your 
commission.' Then, seeing that I received it but 
tardily, the Prince added, with more gentleness. 
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' What is amiss with you, Fortescue ? Surely the 
work should please you ? * 

' I took the parchment and bowed deeply, fearing 
lest my further hesitation should betray more than I 
would. ' Sir,' I made answer, ' I am honoured and — 
rejoiced. I pray that I prove not unworthy of your 
Highness' trust,' 

' Why, that is better,' said he with a smile ; * but 
I fear that you are scarce fitted yet to take your 
place. Will you abide with my attendants for a 
time ? ' 

' With your Highness' permission,' I returned, 
' I will to my troop. I were but a useless secre- 
tary at this present, but I can make shift to carry 
my captain's truncheon, and to lead if I cannot 

fight.' 

' Good ! ' said the Prince. ' Farewell, and trust 
me not to forget your bearing yonder night. For 
the rest, blot it, as far as may be, from your memory 
as a thing dreamed in madness.' 

I felt the accursed little bit of gold weigh on my 
breast as he spoke, and I was glad to hasten from his 
presence. 

When I came to my troop, which was quartered 
near Holm Lacy, the first person I chanced on was 
Ned Ford, who gave a shout at sight of me and 
clapped me on the back, before he remembered to 
pull a long face and welcome me with much solemn 
respect as ' Noble Captain.' ' You are bound to be 
starving,' he said, when we had ended our greetings ; 
' Come and have somewhat to eat, a glass to drink, 
and a pretty wench to kiss ere we set to our work. 
There is a farmhouse near by which may supply all 
three, and we may find a quiet corner there where 
you may relate to me how you came to distil a 
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captaincy out of old Cosmas' alembics. What ! have 
I touched thy wound, Will ? ' 

' I can tell you nothing of all that/ said I, when 
we were seated together ; ' 'tis a thing forbidden me. 
But I hoped that I might perchance learn from you 
how the fray ended, for I lost my senses ere the 
close.' 

' Art sure thou didst not lose thy senses ere the 
beginning ? ' asked Ned. ' Nay, I can tell but little 
of it. Yet, being a better comrade than art thou, 
here goes for my share. Prithee, push the tankard 
a thought nigher. We were trysted to meet that 
night, if you remember, and when you came not I 
fell to a search for you, and prowled about the Castle 
court. It was growing late night, and I was ponder- 
ing whether I had best get me to my place, on pain 
of a ride on the wooden horse, when I came beneath 
the casement of that private room of his Highness. 
There I heard a whispered call, and, looking up, saw 
a woman, who could be none other than Karen. 
Alack, Will ! hast forgotten how to blush for this 
wicked world ? Karen it was, and she bade me 
hasten to the turret, " for thy Prince and thy friend," 
she said, so I, like a fool, must needs take folly's 
guidance, and off to the tower. But I think folly 
had been there before me.' 

Ned stopped for a while, and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe. I propped my head on my hand 
and stared at the table. I would not meet his eyes. 

' Will,' said Ned with uncommon gravity, ' I will 
hope that Cosmas' stars lead Prince Rupert into no 
such perilous pass again. If they do, they are like 
enough to bring him to a crown of " everlasting life," 
as the preacher has it.' 

* Get to the story,' I cried out. 
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' The story ? ' said Ned. * Why, yes, I made all 
haste, and yet I was somewhat late. As I reached 
the tower of that damned Chapel House, a man was 
coming down ; he came not by the stairs, but over 
the gallery-ledge, for better speed and convenience, 
and struck the ground close by me. As he was not 
in a state to answer questions, I doubled through the 
house, and rushed up the stairs like one demented, 
and a man came flying by me at such a rate that I 
could not make shift to stop him. Just where the 
gallery joins the landing above I came on a confused 
knot of men, and there was the Prince, holding them 
all in play at once, yes, and driving them before him. 
I never saw him fight better, but then I never saw 
him more mad with rage. " Kill them, kill ! '' he 
shouted when he saw me. " No quarter ! " and he 
caught one man's point on his own hilt — not a safe 
trick, my boy — and drove his dagger in above 
another's gorget. I took them in the rear, and that 
settled the matter. One or two slipped past me ; 
the rest ' — Ned whistled softly — ' are finding whether 
the Pope of Rome or the Westminster Assembly 
shoots widest of the mark.' 

I drew a long breath. Ned's tale had made the 
danger seem so deadly near again. * That was all ? ' 
I asked. 

' No,' said Ned, ' the very crown of the jest is to 
come. We went back into the turret chamber, and 
there lay Cosmas and his familiar fiends, all dead to- 
gether, as it seemed ; and there lay you. Will, and 
above you knelt ' — Ned gave a queer laugh — ' our 
lady the nun, seeking to staunch your wounds as steadily 
as though she were used to such Devils' Mass as that.' 

I choked back a sob as I could. ' Then it was 
no dream,' I broke in ; ' she did come ? ' 
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'Aye,' said Ned, ' she did come, found the key 
on the outside the door, and you and his Highness 
on the inside. Gad ! it makes me laugh/ But laugh 
he did not. ' Your enemies, seeing the door open, 
conceived that reinforcements had come to you — so 
much the Prince made plain ; whereupon they broke 
and fled, just when his Highness must have had his 
hands full, for all his swordsmanship. He pursued 
them, and I came up too late for aught save the 
crumbs of the feast.' 

' 'Twas a bitter feast, Ned,' said I. ' So my poor 
Barbara came into all the horrors ? ' 

He nodded. ' And to good purpose she came, 
so much his Highness acknowledged ; and when he 
had wiped his sword and sheathed it, he put off his 
fury, consoled your lady-love, and led her away with 
as much grace and ceremony as though they had 
been dancing a pavane. Then came the guards, 
bore you away, and brushed up old Cosmas' mirror 
fragments and dead bodies. The next day I left 
Bristol, and ever since I have been beating your 
troop into shape for you. Captain Fortescue.' 

I sighed, despite myself. ' You are fitter to com- 
mand it than I, Ned.' 

' There, lad,' he returned, ' I have ever held that 
there were gleams of sense in you.' 

And we went off together to inspect our troop. 

About a score of our fellows were well-seasoned 
soldiers, the rest were new men, new mounted, and 
they had need of constant and vigilant training. 
Into the work I flung myself with ardour ; and with 
Ned's most efficient aid soon brought my little troop 
into such condition that we had no need to shrink 
from Prince Rupert's scrutiny. 

I was happy in those days after a fashion, despite 
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heart -sorrow and fear for my lady's safety. For 
methought that I was treading at length the straight 
path of a soldier's simple duty, and who could say 
but that it might bring me to her again in God's 
good time. 

It was after no long space of this work that, in 
the midst of March, the Prince set forth intending 
the relief of Bees ton Castle, and near Whitchurch 
united with Prince Maurice and his men. Whilst 
that the army rested there a day, Prince Rupert, who 
cared seldom to rest, rode over to Goodrich Castle, 
gallantly held for the King by Sir Harry Lingen. I 
had work given me for that same interval, being sent, 
with some thirty of another troop added to mine own, 
to seize on a small but strong-built house called the 
Court, garrisoned for the Parliament, and situate not 
far from our line of march. 

' 'Tis by his Highness' special favour you are 
singled out. Captain,' laughed Ned. ' 'Tis ever a 
mark of his goodwill when an officer hath an added 
chance to be knocked on the head. Courage ! may 
be he will stablish you there as governor. The 
Prince loves to scatter small garrisons over the 
countryside to annoy — I mean to keep order in it.' 

'Twas my first service as captain, and I was eager 
to acquit myself well in the task entrusted to me. 
We went as Httle burdened as might be, the intent 
being to surprise. Yet we took with us what might 
be needful for the work. 

The house was stoutly defended, some of Mytton's 
men had been added to the garrison, and we were 
beaten back from our first storm, winning nothing 
but some broken heads thereby. Howbeit, the little 
party within must have been scant of powder, for 
even as I was preparing to try to break way by a 
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petard, and had my dragoons drawn up ready to 
attack thereafter, came a defiant trumpet-note from 
within. The gates of the courtyard fell open, and 
the enemy marched out for a sortie. They were 
mostly Horse, and my dragoons, being many of them 
dismounted for the assault, they had us at some dis- 
advantage. Resolved they should not escape me, 
save as flying men, I spurred against the captain, 
who was heartening his soldiers with much coolness. 
While yet the issue of our affray was but doubtful, 
I heard from behind the rush of Horse, and our 
Royalist war-cry. Startled, I glanced about, and put 
myself, by the act, in some danger of being struck 
down by my foe. Riding on us at full speed came 
Prince Rupert himself, followed by some score of his 
men. 

Stung by the sight to sudden fire, I pressed my 
antagonist hard, giving him a blow on his head-piece 
which made him reel in the saddle. But my arm was 
yet weak from my wound, and my next blow glanced 
aside from his breast-plate. His horse swerved and 
carried him aside in the press. The Prince was close 
beside me, and now I had time for a look at him ; his 
face was set with a fierceness which seemed not that 
of battle, and there was the dark spot on his brow 
which meant anger. Yet at that moment he called 
aloud, and the words were of mercy, though his look 
was not. ' Make them prisoners, gentlemen ! * he 
cried. 'Slay not, we must have them living.' And 
with the words he caught the battle-axe from his 
saddle-bow, and gave the captain which had opposed 
me a blow which brought him senseless to the ground. 

When the fight was ended some twenty of our 
enemies were left in our hands. * Disarm and bind 
them ! ' commanded the Prince. 
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He signed to one of his soldiers, who rode forward. 
I noted that he carried a great coil of rope at his saddle. 
'So!' the Prince glanced round. 'Fortescue, leave 
half your men to hold the place. Yonder tree ! ' — he 
had looked towards a wide-spreading oak which grew 
on the rising ground hard by — ' aye, that tree will serve. 
What we must do here shall not be in hiding.' 

What we must do ! I asked myself silently what 
his words meant, and his look f I turned to Mor- 
taigne, Gentleman of the Horse, who had followed the 
Prince, and was now close beside me. 

' What is it .^ ' I questioned. 

' Hush ! ' he made answer. ' Shrewsbury hath been 
betrayed.' His eyes sought the Prince's face again. 

Rupert had turned full towards the prisoners. 
They stood huddled together, lifting startled faces in 
answer to some unspoken menace. I could not read 
the Prince's face ; there was purpose in it and there 
was anger, but neither brought that brightness into 
his look which it was wont at such times to wear. 
' Twenty ! ' he said slowly, ' that is more than need 
be. Sergeant, choose me thirteen of the men by lot, 
— and then ' 

' And then, sir ! ' a voice broke in. 

The Prince wheeled sharply about. The captain 
he had struck down had shaken off his stupor and 
risen to his feet, casting aside his steel cap. I knew 
him on the instant, and so did the Prince ; it was 
Greyson. 

He came forward slowly, faltering a little in his 
walk, until he reached his Highness, whom he faced. 
* Sir,' he demanded, * may I venture to ask your 
intent ? Your words seem to contain a threat such 
as men address not to prisoners of war.' 

' My threat and my intent can have no reference 
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to you, Captain Greyson/ returned the Prince with a 
stern courtesy. ' Yet it is not amiss that an officer of 
your army should witness the deed of retribution 
which must be here enacted. What is this ? ' and he 
broke sharply off ; ' you are hurt, sir.' 

* It is nothing,' said Greyson stoutly. 

But the Prince pointed to a widening stain on the 
captain's high boot which reached to his thigh. 
* That must not be left unheeded,' he said. ' Mor- 
taigne, draw down the boot and bind your scarf 
tightly — nay, above the wound, man, higher.' 

As the brief task was ended Rupert filled a cup 
from the flask at his saddle and held it to his prisoner, 
who looked, indeed, to have need thereof. 

Greyson drew back from it. ' God forbid,' he 
said, ' that I should accept such courtesy at your 
hand until ' 

The Prince smiled sternly and poured the wine 
upon the ground. 'To our work, then.' 

There was a shaken hush for a moment, wherein 
each man drew his breath, in readiness for he knew 
not what. 

Then Prince Rupert spoke. * Sir,' he said, 
addressing himself to Greyson, yet speaking so 
that all' might hear, 'the officers of your army 
at Shrewsbury have seen fit to slaughter my men 
in cold blood, after the taking of the town. When 
this murderous practice was first begun against the 
King's Irish soldiers I swore to slay in requital, man 
for man. A brief trial of such warfare was then 
enough for Essex. Now your men have begun the 
work anew, my part is plain. Seven of your soldiers 
shall be spared, that you and they may bear word to 
Parliament that Rupert keeps his oath.' 

There was a moaning, strangled cry from the 
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prisoners, and I looked towards them, my heart sick 
with unavailing pity. They were pressed together 
as though each man sought shelter in the living touch 
of his fellow. And their faces, blanched and stricken, 
were turned on their judge in a dull stare of stupified 
fear. My God ! I had stood there even as they, 
and felt the horrible menace of the rope tighten 
about my throat. 

' Sir ! Your Highness ! ' I cried pleadingly, and 
at my cry Greyson shook off his first amaze. * Sir ! ' 
he broke passionately forth, ' these men are guilt- 
less — you dare not ! ' 

' Dare not ? To me ! ' cried the Prince fiercely, 
as though glad of a personal anger to help him 
through his grim work. 

' Your Highness,' protested Greyson, ' these men 
are true English. Consider, I do beseech you, the 
difference betwixt such and the Irish, whose merciless 
cruelties ' 

The Prince cut him short. ' It is for you of the 
Parliament,' he said, ' to prate to me of mercy ! Sir, 
your ofliicers have slain whom they would under the 
name of Irish. I tell you, moreover, that those 
which follow me as soldiers in fair fight shall be 
granted the rights of soldiers, be they Irish, or 
Popish, or fiends from hell ! ' His anger died very 
quickly, as he glanced back on the miserable group 
of prisoners. ' I cannot help the men,' he said ; 
' your own generals have doomed them, and may the 
justice of God visit the guilt where it is due. Will 
you mount. Captain Greyson ? Here must be that 
you will not care to look upon.' 

* I will not look on it,' said Greyson quietly, ' but 
I will share it. I will meet death with my men, 
your Highness, and leave you to answer it as you may.' 
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A sudden light flashed into the Prince's face, for 
he loved courage above all things. ' You are in the 
wrong, sir,' he made answer, ' for you can serve your 
Cause better than a private soldier ; neither have I 
any intent of slaying a gentleman, and a wounded 
prisoner. I do not serve the Parliament, Captain 
Greyson/ 

Greyson answered not to the taunt. ' Your 
Highness will not deny me the right to die with my 
men,' he returned. 

And Rupert, meeting his eyes, answered simply. 
' In your place, methinks, your choice would be mine.' 

Greyson saluted in silence and walked across to 
his men, beside which stood the sergeant holding his 
steel cap ready for the drawing of the fatal lots. 

' I cannot suffer Greyson to do it,' said the Prince 
half aloud, * and yet, by heaven, he is a brave man. 
Let him try his chance, at least.' He too waited, 
erect and rigid in his saddle, with his eyes fixed on 
the Parliament captain. 

Greyson pressed in among his men, waking them 
from their stupor of dread. ' Courage, good hearts ! ' 
I heard him say. ' This way to heaven is straight as 
another, and the Lord of Hosts will welcome the 
servants of His Cause whether steel or cord set them 
free to go to Him.' 

I sat shaking with fear, and watched those men as 
though I too watched for my doom. The old 
sergeant held the steel cap wherein he had put the 
torn and marked papers. He stood like a steel 
image of war, yet I saw his lips and eyelids twitch as 
they crowded round him, I could not turn away 
from the men, as one came praying to his fate, and 
others all mazed and silent. And I saw how one 
shrank away, as though the steel were searing hot, 
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and another clutched at it as though he would drag 
safety bodily forth to him. And yet another shrieked 
madly out, and fell as one death-stricken because he 
had drawn life. Greyson was all but the last, and 
from his steady hand and face I could guess nothing 
of what befell him. But a hollow-eyed man beside 
him, who had not found salvation in the dreadful 
hazard, caught his hand and cried vehemently, 
* The Lord gives thee life, valiant Captain. Take it, 
and go forth according to His will, to perform great 
deeds in His service.' 

Greyson looked about him uncertainly, and then, 
with some broken word I did not hear, he put his 
hand before his face and came across the court towards 
us, stumbling as a man sorely hurt. 

' Help him to horse, Fortescue,' ordered the 
Prince. And when this was done his Highness 
turned and rode slowly from the place, Mortaigne 
following with a hand on Greyson's bridle. 

I abode where I was, staring at the prisoners with 
a sick wonder, until Ned Ford came forth of the 
house and shook me by the arm. ' Wake up, and 
get out of this,' he cried. ' What, man, we must all 
die, and these poor devils are safe from burning or 
drowning.' 

* 'Tis a horrible business,' I said, and he returned 
easily, ' Well, it would be more pleasing, doubtless, 
to hang thirteen members of Parliament, but the 
Prince can but do his best.' 

I turned to follow him from the court when one 
of the captives, bound though he was, broke from 
his mates and hurried after me, crying on me 
vehemently. He had seen my trouble, doubtless, 
and I thought he would plead for his own life ; but 
it was not so. He was a man worn and knotted 
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with toil, but the prisoner at whom he pointed was 
about mine own age, a fair-haired youth, his face 
blanched now to a dull, wax-like hue of fear. 

' Let me go ! ' I cried, ' I have no power, man, 
let me be ! ' 

But he stayed not in his entreaties, making me 
understand that the lad, a neighbour's son, had been 
pressed by the Parliament, yet had never been at 
heart with them or their work. The man who 
spoke seemed a Puritan, at least he made not 
such plea for himself. 

' Oh, Ned ! but this is hard,' I cried in my 
distress. ' If the fellow hath been with us in 
heart ' 

' He should have been with us in body,' rejoined 
Ned. 

I suffered myself to be dragged back to where 
the young soldier stood, and he, seeing hope in my 
face perhaps, flung himself before me, breaking from 
his dead maze of terror into a wild appeal wherein he 
spoke often of his mother, which went to my heart 
with a stab. ' And truly, sir, I have ever loved and 
honoured his Majesty,' he made broken protest, 
' and have drunk his health always, and joined in 
the Church prayers for him ; but the Parliament 
soldiers, they so drove and forced me, threatening us 
all. But sure, sir, the King's nephew, he would 
not have the heart ' 

I broke away from his grip. ' Hush, hush, no 
more ! ' I cried, ^ what I can do I will ; I will tell 

all to his Highness, and if he consent ' whereat 

the poor wretch broke into tears and protestations 
of thankfulness, as holding himself already saved. 

' Sir,' whispered the old sergeant which was left 
in charge, ' my orders are instant. You have but 
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so much time as will take us to reach yon tree, and 
to do the work/ 

' You can see the Prince and his party from there/ 
I answered, stammering in my haste ; ' if you do 
behold me turn back to you, give me the chance to 
reach you, for I shall bring one life/ 

Ned followed me out of the gate. * Think what 
madcap errand is this ? ' he said. ' How will Rupert, 
of all men, receive such an excuse ? What ! thou 
wilt needs be off? Go thy way, then, for a sweet 
wench. Will Fortescue ! ' 

I gave Sol the spur, and rode after the Prince, 
who, noting the mad pace at which I advanced, drew 
rein to await me. When I came up to him and 
blundered out my story and appeal, as best I could, 
he bit his lip, and turned from me with a look which 
might have been of anger or pain. ' Have we not 
had enough of the matter ? ' he said. ' His mother ! 
must you needs come to tell me that ? I cannot 
strike at men only who have no women to weep for 
them. Be silent, I say ! ' 

But I, thinking that very sharpness showed him 
moved, pressed on with my final argument. ' Your 
Highness,' I pleaded, ' the boy is loyal at heart ; he 
was pressed by the Parliament, but in faith and truth 
he is not one of them ; sir, will you not be moved 
to think ? ' 

The Prince turned on me with a sudden scornful 
look. ' And you a soldier,' he said, ' and come to 
me with such a tale to win mercy ! A King's man 
driven by cowardice to fight against his King ! ' He 
lifted himself more erect in the saddle, drawing a deep 
breath. * I am glad,' he said, ' that one of the men 
hath merited the doom which hath fallen on them.' 

Amazed and ashamed, I would have made some 
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response, I scarce know what, but the Prince, turning, 
pointed in the direction whence he had come. 
' Peace ! ' he said gravely. 

I too looked back at the great tree clear against 
the sky. I saw the group about its base, and one 
dark thing, then another. 

Rupert bared his head a moment as he rode on. 
' GoU sey ihrer Seelen gnddig I ' he spoke beneath his 
breath. 

Greyson's face was filled with bitter anger and 
grief, but whether or no he heard Rupert's whispered 
words, he glanced at him and saw somewhat in his 
face which moved him to break suddenly forth. 
' Sir, I ask your pardon, for I think not you can find 
pleasure in such cruelties as these.* 

'Nay, Captain Greyson,' returned his Highness 
gently, * I have no liking for such hangman's work, 
but I love my soldiers as well, mayhap, as you can 
love yours.' 

The two faced each other for an instant, like the 
foes they were, and then, with a quick gesture, the 
Prince reached his hand to his prisoner, who gave 
his own in a strong and answering grasp. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OF WHAT BEFELL ON MARCH AND COUNTER- 
MARCH 

The forces of the two Princes being met, we 
pressed on, turning northward again ; and glad I 
was to quit the fair country of the Wye, and put 
from my thought that scene by the great oak. The 
roads we marched by were oftentimes hard enough, 
being worn and sunk till they were but as channels 
in the ground. My troop, too, formed part of the 
rear-guard, and we had more to do with the 
stragglers and baggage-waggons than was altogether 
to my liking. Yet the sense of action and purpose 
was pleasing to us all. 

The Prince's mood grew blithe at finding himself 
again among his soldiers, with the chance of fighting 
ahead ; and as the chance waxed more formidable his 
spirit rose but the gayer. For Parliament, having 
ever a most unfeigned fear of him, gathered men 
from all quarters, and old Leven sent down a band 
of godly Scots thereto. All this was to cut off his 
Highness from the relieving of Beeston Castle, and 
then his further march into Cheshire. The castle was 
relieved, though, for all that ; the Prince outspeeding 
those which should have barred his way. Brereton, 
which commanded the leaguering forces, fled at his 
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Highness' approach, he, like many another captain 
of the Parliament, not enduring over well the nod- 
ding of the Prince's crest and the flashing of his 
scarlet cloak from afar. 

We marched merrily, then, tossing song and jest 
along the ranks, and right eager to strike on into 
Lancashire, where the Prince had ever found loyal 
answer to his call. For Lord Derby's county was 
held true to the King by that noble earl himself, and 
his most valiant countess. 

I fear me we left a band of plundered country 
where we went, but that was the need of war, and, 
Ned would have it, was loyal work after a fashion. 
' For,' said he, ''tis a certainty, sure as Oxford 
colleges could make it, that what we take the Round- 
heads cannot. Never Puritan rifled a hen-roost yet 
when a Cavalier had been there that morning.' 

Our onward march was soon checked, though, 
and that by no force of the enemy. As it chanced, I 
was at hand when the Prince, after a strange fashion 
enough, received the word which changed all his 
plans. For his Highness, who was at all times in all 
places among his men, had come galloping back to 
the rear -guard to see how matters fared with us 
there. He reined up near to me, and gave me a gay 
'good -morrow' before riding back to his place. 
Whilst there, I saw him look suddenly up at what 
seemed to me but a small bird flying harmlessly over 
us. Never man have I known with so quick and 
keen an eye as Prince Rupert. And after watching 
the bird for an instant, he lifted his pistol and fired 
at it. 

' It is out of range ! ' I said to myself. Me- 
thought it a strange diversion for a general with an 
army on his hands. But the bird came fluttering 
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down, its white feathers whirling softly about it. It 
fell close beside us, and I sprang from my horse to 
take it up. 

' Make an end of the poor thing,' said his High- 
ness, ' and look beneath its wing. I thought so, 
bring me the roll quickly.' 

And surely there was a tiny roll of paper bound 
securely to the bird's wing. Whilst the Prince was 
untwisting it he bade me summon Colonel Russell, 
who was riding not far in advance. 

' What think you of this ? ' he called to his officer. 
' 'Tis not in cypher — the rogues trusted their strange 
conveyance so much — nor is it addressed, so far as I 
can see. But the purport is plain, ''Press him 
hard and hold him in check." Him, that stands 
for Rupert, doubtless, there is no other enemy of 
England,' he laughed. '"Strong forces at hand, 
the country folk here mount to fifteen thousand, 
may be won if he return not." That M. is for 
Massey, I would that he and his fifteen thousand 
country folk were damned together for crossing of 
my plans. Out on it, Russell ! this means volte 
face^ for I must tread out the flames at Hereford ere 
aught else can be done. Poor Biron and Chester 
must shift for themselves, and I thought that there 
was hope of some honest fighting.' 

He set spurs to his horse and galloped off^, while 
I, discomfited and crestfallen, called Ned to my side 
and told him in whispers what had fallen out. 

'It takes a dove to foil Prince Rupert,' said he. 
' Courage, noble Captain ! 'twill be still some con- 
solation when his Highness and his squadrons fall to 
dispersing our good country folk yonder.' 

Disperse them we did, with much ease ; but for 
my part, I had to endure an attack at Hereford which 
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did more disorder me than a charge could have 
done. 

Coming late one night to quarters, I found a man 
awaiting me who, when he turned himself about, 
proved to be no other than Hugo Reynell, Barbara's 
father. 

' You, sir ! ' I faltered, * you ! ' and paused to 
catch my breath and steady the beating of my pulse. 

Reynell answered me not, but stared fixedly upon 
me with a dark and haggard look. 

' You desire somewhat of me ? ' I began at length. 

' I desire truth of you,' he returned, ' truth on all 
counts ; but first of my daughter. Where is she?' 
He set his face hard, and seemed to choke down his 
passion as he spoke. 

' Not with you, then, she is not with you ? ' I cried 
out. For I had grown more and more sure that 
Barbara must needs have rejoined her father. 

* Trifle not with me,' he made answer ; ' 'tis but a 
week since I have heard of her flight from the con- 
vent. You, that decoyed her thence, 'tis you must 
answer me.' 

I had called any other man to account for use of 
a so dishonourable word, but with him I had no such 
thought. ' She wrote to you,' I protested. * No 
sooner were we come to Bristol than she wrote you 
of her enforced flight. The letter went by Cosmas, 
but what then of your casket ? ' 

* I received it,' said he, somewhat less mistrust- 
fully ; ' but what is that beside Barbara ? Stay, let 
me think.' He dropped into a seat and leaned his 
head upon his hand. ' But where is she, where is 
she ? ' he repeated. 

'Sir Hugo,' I returned, and at my use of his 
name I saw him start, ' this is an old scene enacted 
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anew, I pray you, arraign me not again so wrong- 
fully as at our first meeting/ 

' I remember,' he muttered, ' I remember, but it 
is not Prince Maurice I have to call on now.' 

' You have been to Prince Rupert ! ' I cried. 
* Have you ventured ? But then, truly, you could 
not know ' 

He brushed aside my broken words. 'Of that 
later,' he said, ' but now of Barbara. Man ! ' he 
broke out, ' what do you to cross thus my daughter's 
path and dog her steps ? ' 

'For that,' I returned, 'you may in part thank 
yourself for having sought me out in London and 
imposed on me yon mission. But beyond that, I 
deny not that I love her.' I spoke the words with a 
mighty effort, but I was resolved to be netted about 
with no more secrecies. 

To my surprise he seemed little troubled by my 
avowal. ' He that wins her must win greatness 
first,' he said ; ' but your story, and trust me that I 
can read truth from falsehood.' 

I loved him not the more for that warning, yet I 
obeyed, giving him a full relation of our flight from 
the convent and our journey thereafter. Then I 
told, more briefly, of her tendance on me in sickness, 
and our sudden parting because that she had divined 
somewhat of the plot. 

' The plot ! ' Reynell cried out, ' and speak you 
thus of it ? Do all things fall asunder at my touch ? 
I am but now returned from London, and behold 
Cosmas vanished, and when I speak his name before 
Prince Rupert, by heaven, 'twas but my gift to his 
Majesty's Cause which did save me from search and 
suspicion, nay, for aught I know, from prison.' 

I was not sorry to strike in my turn. ' In faith. 
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sir/ I said, ' Prince Rupert is not over gracious to 
such as come to him with groundless charges against 
his officers. For the rest, the matter stands briefly 
thus. Cosmas strove to make test of his Highness' 
loyalty, and the Prince, coming in anger to the turret, 
was there met by the conspirators.' 

' Ah ! ' said Reynell breathlessly, ' and then ? ' 

* They first besought and then threatened his 
Highness, till they came to an affray. The Prince 
cut his way through. Of the others, some were 
slain and the rest fled. No man knoweth whether 
Cosmas be living or dead.' 

'Twas wondrous to see how Reynell steadied 
himself to the blow, though it took the life from his 
face. ' And you. Captain Fortescue,' he asked at 
length, very dry and hard, ' are you turned informer, 
since I see that you still serve his Highness ? ' 

' You know,' I retorted, ' that your daughter's 
father may insult me safely. You know, moreover, 
that your accusing is false, for, had the Prince been 
aware of the part which you played, your jewels had 
not bought your safety.' 

Sir Hugo stared on me, his face working. 
' Fools,' he said very bitterly, ' fools all ! ' I 
answered not the attack, which had, indeed, some 
snatch of truth in it ; for sure I myself had played 
but a fool's part. He went on with an increasing 
vehemence. ' Yonder old dotard with his stars, and 
your Prince with his brief words and haughty bear- 
ing and his blundering loyalty. Is this what you 
have made of it all ? ' 

' Pray you, have done ! ' I broke in ; * for though 
I was once misled, yet will I suffer no further dis- 
loyalty before me.' 

He laughed angrily. ' Is this the fashion wherein 
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you would win my daughter?' Then his mind 
reverting to his schemes, 'so the Prince meant his 
denial ? ' 

' It would seem so,' I answered shortly, ' since 
thereby he put his Hfe in jeopardy/ 

' Well,' said he, as though to himself, ' it will not 
serve King Charles.' Thereupon I cut him short, 
yet again bidding him know that if he spoke further 
against his Majesty, it would be my duty to order 
him under instant arrest. He rose up at this and 
looked about him uncertainly. 'So much to build 
anew,' he said, ' and to find her for whom I build.' 
He turned back on me angrily, ' and you, how 
have you swerved from the path that had brought 
you to her ? Power must win her, she was born and 
bred therefor. I have laboured at greatness for her ; 
she shall achieve it for me. Her mother came of a 
race in which flows kingly blood, and now you, a 
loyal captain of his Majesty's Horse ' 

I stood silent beneath his derision, for, indeed, my 
lady was worthy of any high state which might come 
to her ; and he, for that moment, seemed as much 
carried from himself as was ever Cosmas with his 
fanatical star-gazing. Yet he soon mastered himself. 

' I have spoke freely before you,' he said, ' for 
you dare not betray me. Take heed how you cross 
my path again. Now I must to my search.' 

Yet in going he paused, and gazing on me wildly, 
as one who must need put his fears into words, ' And 
the plague is in Bristol ! ' he groaned, and was gone. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW I FOUGHT WITH AND FOR PRINCE RUPERT 

That meeting with Sir Hugo woke in me an unrest 
and fear which I could by no means assuage. For 
now that I knew, beyond a doubt, that my lady had 
not returned unto her father, every peril which might, 
in such days, environ an unprotected maiden, rose up 
and bodied itself before me. Of the plague in 
Bristol I knew but what Reynell had said, but of 
other dangers I was more assured ; and I did not 
think the place more safe in that Prince Charles and 
a train of courtiers were newly come there. 

Sometimes in those days I had it in my heart to 
desert, put Barbara in safety, and, for myself, take 
what might come after. Yet she was not one to 
serve by dishonour, nor, alas ! had I even the right to 
seek for her. My distress of mind wrought bodily 
upon me. Food was as ashes, and wine gave me 
neither pleasure nor forgetfulness. Ned did his 
uttermost to chide and rally me out of this humour, 
yet to little purpose, and though but few days 
passed so, they seemed an eternity. 

At this time my troop was joined by a new 
recruit, who served, as did all things else then, to 
mind me of Barbara and the past. When he at first 
presented himself to me, praying me to find place 
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for him, I could not call to mind where I had met 
with this grave-visaged gentleman. He seemed to 
find some embarrassment in making the matter plain, 
and we stood exchanging formal courtesies till Ned, 
who was by me, broke into a roar of laughter. 
' Gadzooks ! * he cried, ' 'tis our friend of the road. 
What, man, hast forgotten the caskets for Prince 
Robber ? I vow the good gentleman has come to 
ask for an appointment as paymaster ! ' 

'Ned,' said I angrily, 'you do the service little 
credit,* and then I turned to my visitor. ' Sir,' I 
began, ' if my companion conjecture aright ' 

' Indubitably so,' he returned with a courtesy 
which should have put Ned to the blush. ' I trust 
that your memory will do me right, and recall that 
I acted by you as a gentleman of honour.' 

' We were bounden to your loyalty,' I made 
answer. I was somewhat at a loss how to conduct 
myself, and Ned gave me no manner of support, but 
chuckled softly to himself. ' It is your desire to 
serve his Majesty ? ' I concluded. 

' Even so,' returned mine acquaintance. ' I saw 
your face in the town, and learning of your post as 
captain, sought you without delay. I would gladly 
try my fortune in this army which is a-forming. My 
name, sir — not the one which 'twas my habit to use 
in my former calling, but mine own name — is Ralph 
Stoneleigh, at your service.' 

Here Ned broke in, ' Master Stoneleigh,' quoth 
he, ' I am assured that Captain Fortescue here will be 
right glad of your service. You must needs know 
the country better than many a scout-master, and 
sure I am that Prince Robert is the very general for 
any gentleman of your profession to follow.' 

Stoneleigh bowed profoundly. ' You are too 
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courteous, sir ; I will indeed avow that your General, 
and those of his profession, have left us but little 
chance to thrive in ours/ 

' Thou hast it, Ned Ford,' I cried, and Gentleman 
Ralph was of our troop from that day forth. 

We abode not long in Hereford after that enrol- 
ment. Indeed, his Highness himself, in those swift 
days, abode in no place, yet was in all. He hastened 
down into Bristol, where was Prince Charles with his 
Council and his generals, and fanned all things into 
flame by his sudden coming ; then back across the 
water, with a detachment of Goring's soldiers to 
strengthen our new levies. Thereafter came an 
inspecting of the Welsh garrisons, where he brought 
confidence or dismay, according as his officers had 
played their parts to his expectation or no. Our 
troop was of those which followed him on divers of 
these marches. S'life ! we loved not overmuch those 
impassable passes and hills whose names no man could 
say, where often we had to tighten our belts over what 
Ned called a most speaking emptiness. 

I was glad when, at length, we found ourselves 
quartered on the outskirts of the Forest of Dean, 
which region had shown of late a sullen mood and 
scantly loyal, and had now to pay heavily therefore. 
Prince Maurice was there as well, and his soldiers 
swept all before them, leaving bare walls behind. 
Rupert was busied subduing one rebel garrison and 
another thereabouts, but he found time to push far 
into the wilderness of trees and waste places, past the 
mines, where the half-savage folk had refuged them- 
selves in hiding. Sometimes, as he rode beneath the 
ancient oaks, which were telling of a new spring by 
then, he would forget his soldier intent, and fall to 
talk of the place and the re-afi^oresting which must be 
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in more peaceful days. Yet it was ever with a 
thought of war still beyond ; for * these woods/ said 
he, ' should furnish forth a King's navy/ 

One main purpose of his Highness' presence there 
was to succour Sir John Wintour, hard pressed in 
his house at Lydney by Massey's blockade. Wintour 
was that noted Royalist of the Forest, who had so 
staunchly upheld our cause there ; he it was who 
had helped Prince Rupert stablish the garrison at 
Beachey Head, and who, after the fall thereof, had 
saved himself from captivity by that mad ride to the 
Wye of which men still speak. Rupert's ships at 
anchor in the river mouth had saved him then, and 
Rupert's presence relieved him now, for Massey 
grudgingly withdrew, falling back towards Glou- 
cester. 

At this time it was that I was sent with a handful 
of my troop, amongst whom were Ned Ford and 
Gentleman Ralph, on a scouting expedition which 
took me near the Parliament's garrison at Ruerdean 
and beyond, towards Ledbury. We had passed 
Newent Wood, and were getting to more open 
country, when suddenly Gentleman Ralph spurred 
up to me where I rode in advance, pointing to a 
cluster of low-growing trees. ' There are men hiding 
there. Captain,' he said, Ned adding in a whisper, 
* Sure, he should be used to detecting such ambus- 
cadoes ! ' 

I put my horse over the hedge so as to come 
behind the spot in question, while my men moved 
along the highway. We had our birds caged with 
small trouble. They were three countrymen, as it 
seemed, and unarmed, having perchance thrown away 
their weapons. Had they not shown such desire to 
avoid us I should have thought no ill, and, as it was, 
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I doubted were they worth the capture. ' We shall 
get little thanks for bringing in mere rustics to 
examine,' said I to Ned. 

* Aye, but if they be scouts or spies,' he answered. 
Whereat the men protested loudly that they were 
simple farmer - folk, knowing nothing of the 
war. 

While I debated Ned spoke with sudden command. 
* To the right — face ! ' he said ; and one and all they 
made the move to obey ere they had time to bethink 
themselves. 

' That will do,' I cried, and had them mounted 
each behind a trooper without loss of time. 

We questioned them straitly, sharpening our 
dernands with a threat, and learned that Massey was 
marching on Ledbury, with the intent, doubtless, of 
seizing the town, and thence attempting a surprise. 

We turned bridle at that and made for his Highness, 
who was somewhere in the thick of the inhospitable 
forest. Stoneleigh played guide, and so well that 
Ned aloud and devoutly thanked heaven for that 
gentleman's practice on the road. The Prince had 
pushed on from his main body to visit a strong out- 
post of his men thrust far into the wood, but he was 
busied for the moment with other than warlike 
themes. He was riding somewhat apart with 
Wintour, who bore himself ever, as it were, like 
the host of all the forest, and, as I approached, had 
halted where, beyond a tangle of trees and across 
grass all enwrought with April blossom, could be 
seen a bare blackened space, wherefrom lifted a huge 
wheel, all maimed and motionless. It marked the 
works nigh a mine mouth. 

' Yes,' he was saying, ' but as Lord Herbert 
would tell you, if you attempt a new process ' 
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What was to be then I never heard, for he caught 
sight of me and my captives. 

Hearing my report, he flung a command to his 
trumpeter ere ever he took time to answer me. 
Then, whilst his men were mustered, he took up 
his station beneath the great wheel, which made a 
strange circle against the sunsetting, like some sign 
of Cosmas the Bohemian. 

' You have your work here, Sir John,' he found 
space to say to Wintour, ' but trouble not, I will e'en 
call on Massey to answer for his disturbing of the 
forest ; yes, and for seeking to surprise your brave 
lady at White Cross ; though, faith, I think she was 
as well armed to meet him as any man had been.' 

' White Cross is loyal, your Highness, and all its 
indwellers thereto,' returned Sir John. * For the rest, 
I doubt not your onset shall send the Governor of 
Gloucester back to his own.' 

' Had I had my will after Bristol,' cried Rupert in 
a sudden heat, * the Governor of Gloucester should 
have no Gloucester to govern ; the town had been 
ours. But we have no time to fight the past again. 
Wintour, we must clear the forest, and have down 
that insolent beacon at High Meadow which flaunts 
its signals against us. Are you there, Fortescue ? 
You have done good service ; your troop shall be to 
the front when we charge.' Whereby he gave us a 
reward after his own heart. 

No time was lost in that move to counter Massey. 
All the night we marched, urged by the Prince to 
our uttermost, and reached Ledbury at the dawning, 
finding it barricadoed. My men were dismounted 
— dragoons were used to serve either as Horse or 
Foot — and aided the Foot -companies, which were 
commanded by Washington and Astley, to attack 
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these barriers. More than once the Parliament 
Horse, riding down against us, checked the work 
and pressed us hard. Yet, within half an hour, way 
enough was made for our Horse to charge ; whereon 
I, mindful of his Highness' words, drew off and 
mounted my men. 

On that followed a mad ride through the one 
long street of Ledbury or across the gardens be- 
hind the houses, struggling for every step. Harry 
Hastings, Lord Loughborough, struck the rebels 
full in front, and right gallantly he did his work, 
and like himself. The Prince, by leaping hedges and 
other barriers, came on them sidewise, and for a time 
the fighting was sharp as a man might wish. 

Prince Rupert made straight for where Massey 
was heartening his men, knowing that with the 
leader's fall or flight all would end. Then suddenly, 
in mid press, he himself went down, and a wavering 
and a cry swept through us. But almost ere we had 
time to fear him fallen — and what a fear was that ! — 
he had remounted himself on an enemy's horse ; 
'twas but his steed shot under him. And at the 
sight of his face, for he wore no helmet, and the 
sound of his cleaving voice, which each man of his 
could hear through all the din, we grappled them 
anew, and there was an end of Massey and his 
five thousand. His Foot fled into the woods, and 
the Horse galloped away up the steep hill behind, 
which yet was not steep enough to check their flight. 
Massey rode with the rest, while Backhouse, his noted 
second in command, abode in our hands a prisoner 
and a dying man. 

Store of arms and ammunition fell to us, and near 
four hundred prisoners, among them many officers. 
There were less than half that number of slain ; but 
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many more had been killed and fewer taken, had not 
his Highness, seeing the enemy fairly broken, com- 
mitted the pursuit to Colonel Thomas Sandys, while 
himself rode up and down among us, commanding 
quarter be given. 

' Massey will not rein up much short of Glouce- 
ster,' said Ned beside me, ' Gad, Captain ! this is 
work to put life in a man.' 

' Never a leader like ours ! ' I cried. 
■ ' For a charge,' Ned made answer. 
Very soon thereafter his Highness showed his 
contentment over my intercepting of the scouts, by 
giving me a task of more import than had yet been 
entrusted to me. This was the convoying of some 
arms, newly made ready at Bristol, to Oxford, for 
use of the King's men there. Well-nigh a second 
troop was added to mine own for that purpose, and 
we marched first to Bristol, where the arms were 
delivered to us without delay by Lord Hop ton, 
and so on for Oxford. 

God knows how gladly I would have had but 
three days to myself in Bristol city to search street 
and bridge and quay in the wild hope of finding 
some trace of Barbara. As this was not to be, I had 
at least the satisfaction of use and action. 

On our journey I found that Gentleman Ralph 
was of no little worth to me. We had need to 
move warily, there being rumour of some Roundhead 
attack to sweep off horses and provisions from the 
country round Oxford. Such a raid indeed was 
carried out but brief time later by Cromwell, and 
ended in the loss of Bletchington House. For our 
part, howbeit, we moved under the guidance of that 
experienced knight of the road with wondrous ease 
and safety, and by such devious ways, such deft turns 
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and crossings, that I should seek in vain to describe 
them. 

So to Oxford we came, meeting with no adventure 
by the way, and I but little suspecting that one was 
to await me at the entrance to the King's ante- 
chamber. I delivered my charge and had my quit- 
tance therefor from no less a person than my Lord 
Digby, who had me to him at Christ Church, the 
King's quarters. 

In a small private chamber I found my Lord 
alone with a confusion of papers. He was dressed 
in some sober hue, yet with a kind of foppery withal. 
And on nearer view his countenance seemed child- 
like and ingenuous, saving for the quick, small eyes, 
which glanced on all things and dwelt on none. 
He greeted me with a profusion of courtesy and 
compliment, and then fell to enquiries concerning 
his Highness, whose most devoted servant he was, 
as ever ; whereat I tried to smile, and I doubt made 
but a wry face at it. 

' And now,' began my Lord, after a vast deal of 
ceremonious emptiness, ' and now, Colonel Fortescue 
— is it possible!' for I slid in a correction — 'nay, 
'tis an oversight will be speedily amended ; but 
doubtless your close place in his Highness' confidence 
is of more worth than any such rising in command.' 

' My place,' I repeated. ' Nay, my Lord, I am 
no more in his Highness' confidence than any other 
officer of his troops. But, your pardon, you were 
about to observe ' 

' Yes,' he answered readily, ' I was about to say 
that with his Majesty's plans as they now stand — 
all this, however,' he went oiF again in his oblique 
fashion, ' you will hear with more clearness and 
weight from his Highness.' 
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' Then, my Lord/ I replied, taking the paper he 
had given me, ' I will trespass on your Lordship's 
time no longer,' and I was for bowing myself out, 
liking neither the man nor his evasions. 

But he, rising from his place, came up beside me, 
and spoke again with an air of most intimate under- 
standing. ' Trust me, Captain Fortescue,' he said, 
' for I see you are of those to whom a man may 
speak frankly a well-meant word, his Highness 
wrongs himself by his doubts and reservedness 
towards his most unfeigned friends. Those which 
stand highest in his favour imitate this suspiciousness, 
as doth even that worthy gentleman Colonel Legge ; 
and this makes it more difficult than you would 
credit for me to render his Highness those poor 
services which it shall ever be my delight no less 
than my duty to fulfil.' I stood staring, not 
knowing whither he would lead with his envolve- 
ments. He spread out his white hand with its bent 
little finger, and continued smoothly, ' I have ever 
maintained, and that against some enemies in the 
Council, whom his Highness would little suspect, 
that the Prince's very faults — if such he may be said 
to have — are but virtues in excess, as, to instance, 
his precipitate pursuit ' 

' Sir,' I said shortly, * I am not here to weigh or 
censure my commander.' 

He gave me a quick look. * I thank you,' he 
said sweetly ; ' my fault is ever a too unthinking 
openness. Doubtless your attachment to his High- 
ness must be the greater, since you have served him 
so closely, taking part, I hear, in a very perilous 
affray in Bristol ? ' 

My heart sprang to my lips, and I would have 
given my soul for such a courtier-mask as my Lord 
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himself could wear. Yet some answer had to be 
made, and that with such swiftness and steadiness as 
I could muster. ' I had the honour,' I returned, * to 
be with the army at the taking of Bristol. Since 
then, as your Lordship knows, the city hath been 
without disturbance.' 

* Neatly parried,' said my Lord under his breath ; 
and then aloud, with much urgence, ' Fortescue, I 
would serve you if I could, and I can serve you if 
you will.' 

' I thank your Lordship most humbly,' I replied, 
trying to preserve as blank a visage as might be. 

At that moment a man came quickly into the 
room, moving with a surprising softness for one of 
his bulk and stature. He made towards me, as 
though it were a preconcerted meeting, but his 
Lordship interposed. ' No, no,' he said hurriedly, 
and added something in a whisper, of which I caught 
only the name O'Neil. 

The man departed without a word, yet leaving 
with me an impression of his figure the sharper for 
its sudden withdrawal. 

'You will pardon the interruption,' said his Lord- 
ship with much graciousness, ' but the duties of my 
post ' 

' I have too long disturbed your Lordship therein,' 
I made answer, and therewith I took my departure, 
carrying with me a last sight of his Lordship smiling 
on me, only with his lips. 

I was out in the great quadrangle, amid a confusion 
of soldiers, pages, and gownsmen, before I had leisure 
to note how my limbs shook under me. Even then 
I had little time to yield to my disquiet, for a pace 
ahead of me I caught sight of that man who had 
come and gone so swiftly in my Lord Digby's 
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private chamber. I could have sworn to the swing 
of his shoulders amid a thousand. Moved by an 
uneasy wonder I hastened my steps, and he half 
turning at the same time, we came face to face. 
I knew him then, knew him doubly. He was the 
Red Mantle of my Lady Carlisle's secret council ; 
he was one of the conspirators which had besought 
Prince Rupert with loaded pistols and lifted swords 
in Cosmas' turret. 

He, on his part, was not slow to know me. He 
brought one hand down on my shoulder with a 
rousing oath. ' Well met, comrade, well come 
together ! ' he cried. ' Have you learned how to 
carry your secrets and sins to market, hey ! and who 
is the highest bidder ? ' 

I was struck dumb and motionless, my heart as 
water, and then as fire within me. My own peril 
was instant enough, God knows, yet fresh from my 
talk with Digby, it was Prince Rupert's danger which 
staggered me ; a danger before which he was de- 
fenceless, since it was one of which he could not 
dream. 

As I stood there struggling for words, with a 
throat dry as ashes, and a brain all blind confusion 
and terror, I saw, in a stupid fashion, how a group of 
young students were watching us, with a rough and 
open merriment. 

Doubtless I presented the spectacle, — unworthy 
my soldier garb, — of one fairly frightened by the 
blustering fellow beside me ; while he, by his big 
sword and ruffling attire, might have passed for an 
Alsatian bravo. Seeing the picture vaguely, as it 
must have looked to others, there sprang up in me 
a thought of speedy, if hazardous, escape. 

' I do not know you, sir,' I cried angrily ; ' but 
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let this teach you to address a gentleman with more 
discretion,' and I brought my long riding gloves full 
across his face. 

My enemy roared out in his anger, and made as 
though he would have grappled with me on the spot, 
but I sprang aside. 

' Not here,' I cried, ' if you are no coward, follow 
— if you do not,' I added in a biting whisper, ' I will 
carry my secrets to King Charles himself 

He glared at me, much as a baited bull might 
have done, and then he strode to the entrance of the 
quadrangle. There my horses were waiting, and 
Stoneleigh whom I had chosen as my companion. 

' I have no steed,' growled Red Mantle, whose 
cloak this time was peacock coloured. 

' My companion will lend you one,' I said. 

I stepped over to Stoneleigh. * Give me both 
horses,' I ordered. ' Tell Lieutenant Ford, if I 
return not by nightfall, to take command, reporting 

forthwith ' I bit back the end of my sentence, 

for, though I longed much to send word to his 
Highness that at least I had striven to serve him, I 
knew that silence was safer. 

When we were both mounted, I turned to Red 
Mantle. 

' Now,' I said, ' let us find some sequestered place 
and end the matter once for all.' 

' Outside the walls, beyond Merton College,' he 
growled. 

' Where we are certain to be seen and stopped,' I 
broke in ; * no, out beyond Gray Friars, and make 
speed ! ' 

He looked askance at me. 

' We are but two.' 

* And enough ! ' I answered. * There is that in 
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our cause of quarrel which will not bear being made 
tavern talk.' 

He rode on after this in sullen silence, while I 
began to take heart, thinking him full as much 
braggart as fighter. 'Tis true he overtopped me by 
a head, and was in all ways more largely made, 
yet I thought his bulk as much against as for 
him. 

I fell to wondering how such as he could have 
come into that company where first I saw him, 
but doubtless plotting will bring strange fellow- 
ship. 

He, after looking me up and down, broke forth 
very sudden and loud-voiced. 

' Well, my white-faced young spark, have you 
made your last will and testament ? ' 

1 looked him squarely in the eyes, ' A man might 
have more need for such gear,' I returned, ' with 
than against you.' 

He flushed darkly at that, muttering some oath 
or threat. 

I was well content to fall silent again, my 
mood not being that which could find relief in 
words. 

We rode on together, he shaking himself out, 
and getting every moment more of fierceness into 
his aspect ; yet all this with an effort, as I thought. 
So it worked on me the less. 

Arrived at a spot suited to our purpose, well 
screened from any chance passer, we lighted down 
and made fast our horses. I laid off my corselet, 
for my antagonist wore none, and stepped forth on 
the grass. I will confess at that moment I was 
smitten with a great desire to have Ned Ford some- 
where within reach. 
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'Now, youngster,' cried Red Mantle, making 
himself as big as might be, 'will you ask forgive- 
ness for your insolence, and ' — he made his sword 
whistle through the air — ' I will e'en let you go with 
the fright, for sake of old times and a fair lady in 
London.' 

I laughed in a voice not mine own. 

' Waste no words ! ' and I drew my sword, letting 
fall the sheath. 

We had broad swords, not rapiers, which gave 
him, with his height and muscle, more advantage 
than I could have wished. 

We fell to work, and for the first few strokes my 
enemy pressed me hard ; but soon, as the blades rang 
and hammered and flashed, I began to know my 
man. He fought in a wide and heavy fashion, 
putting great force into his lunges, yet ever slow at 
the recovery. Moreover, he soon began to weary, 
like one whose exercise ground hath been the tavern 
or ordinary. Yet he was a powerful man, and for a 
time I stood on my defence, glad to escape or parry 
those sweeping blows. 

For my part I knew that I fought my best, and 
more than my best, filled as I was with one unswerv- 
ing intent — to kill. The man before me should tell 
no more tales to Digby, and bear no messages to 
Rupert's false friend O'Neil. I would kill or be 
killed ; and I bided my time, and practised every 
feint whereof I was master. 

How long was it ? I could not tell. I measured 
time but by the grind and clank of our swords, and 
by my enemy's breathing, grown hoarser and more 
quick. 

Then indeed, at length, my steel met something 
which was not steel, and I put my soul to the thrust. 
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A jet of blood sprang forth, and the big man before 
me came down like a smitten ox. 

And there I left him stone still, agape at the 
sunlight, his tarnished braveries making a mock 
at the grayness of death which had stolen over 
him. 



CHAPTER XIX 

OF MY WOUND AND ITS HEALING 

It was not until I had regained my horses that I 
discerned, what in my passion I had wholly failed to 
feel, that the old wound in my arm had opened, and 
the blood was flowing freely. After a moment's 
pondering I directed my course for a house near by, 
though I was careful not to choose the one which was 
closest the scene of our fight. 

There coming on a kindly-visaged woman, I 
begged her to bandage my wound. In the midst of 
her tendance I fell suddenly forward across the table, 
with all the strength gone out of me, and though, 
after a draught of cordial, I professed myself ready 
to set forth, yet I found I could scarcely keep my 
feet. 

* You shall take my son's bed for this night,' said 
my good hostess, ' and I will tie up your horses in 
the cow-shed.' 

And so, indeed, it fell out. All night I fought 
with Digby in my dreams, and with daybreak I 
mounted and rode away, despite the worthy dame's 
chidings, though accepting her kind offices for Stone- 
leigh's horse. 

I knew that if the dead man were discovered 
search must follow, and I was minded to be forth of 
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Oxford before that. Yet I was forced to make 
frequent halt upon my journey, and I was a wearied 
man when, at length, I reached Hereford, whither, I 
doubted not, my troop had preceded me. 

But his Highness, I learned, was at Ledbury, 
whither I rode without delay; for there was that 
in mine encounter I felt he must know. And at 
Skynner's fair-timbered house in that town I waited 
upon him, glad to find him, by good hap, at his 
quarters, and not in the saddle. 

Colonel Benett, his secretary, was with him ; while 
before them waited a begrimed fellow with some 
newly-completed fire-locks to be inspected. But there 
was yet another there, and that was Ned Ford, who 
broke cheerily forth at sight of me — 

' Faith ! your Highness, here is the deserter come 
to answer for himself, and spoil my story and 
chances of promotion. Til warrant.' The sigh he 
fetched was enough to wake laughter in one more 
tired than I. 

' Never heed him, Fortescue,* said his Highness 
with a smile ; ' he hath coined excuses for you as fast 
as the Parliament coins lies, and I think that he gave 
you a day's grace ere coming to me. What, lad ! 
sit you down ere you tell your story — you have fared 
ill on the way ? ' 

' May it please your Highness,' I answered with 
a glance at the armourer, ' my tale is somewhat 
private.' 

His Highness dismissed the man with a gesture. 
Ned saluted, saying — 

' Pray heaven your story march with some of 
mine ! ' 

When they were gone his Highness glanced at 
Benett and then at me. 
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' So wholly private ? ' he asked, and I bowed my 
assent. 

The Prince turned to his companion. 'Oxford 
keeps me well replenished with secret reports — 
Oxford and the Secretary of State. What will you 
wager me that this concerns not Lord Digby ? ' 

' I should lose,' answered Colonel Benett. ' A 
grateful friend your Highness made at Auburn 
Chase ! ' 

So it was true, then, the tale I had scarce 
credited ; that Rupert, in that fight, had charged, a 
troop against a regiment, and brought Lord Digby, 
stunned by a shot, from out the midst of the enemy. 

' That is for my Lord and not for me to 
remember,* the Prince answered haughtily. ' With 
your leave, Benett, I must have these tidings. Now, 
Fortescue,' and he turned to me. ' What have you 
been doing in place of your rightfial work ? ' 

' May it please your Highness,' I returned, ' I 
have been killing a man.' 

' Killing a man ! ' he repeated. ' In a duel, 
doubtless, and that does not please me. A trusty 
officer, truly, when you can go on no mission with- 
out having a fair lady or a slain man on your hands. 
Out with the story,' he added more sternly, 'and 
bethink you, this is no light matter.' 

' Sir,' I began, ' I met him with my Lord Digby 



He cut me short. ' Digby ! ' he cried, ' Digby ! 
better and better. Hark you, Fortescue, you know 
how his Majesty looks on the duello. If you count 
on me to stand your protector against Digby, I tell 
you plainly that you reckon amiss.' 

I knew the ring of anger in his voice was not so 
much for me as for the thought that he himself. 
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bound as he was to the King by every tie of blood 
and service, yet found it ill to stand against Lord 
Digby's enmity. 

* Sir/ I said, dropping my voice, ' I had to silence 
the man. I had seen him before in the fight your 
Highness knows of, there at the turret. I thought it 
not meet that he should stand at Lord Digby*s ear.* 

I heard him catch his breath as I spoke, and for a 
moment he did not answer. Then he turned to me. 

' You are sure ? ' 

' Utterly sure.' 

' But the man is dead ? ' 

' Dead, your Highness.' 

He rose and began to pace the room, then, 
suddenly halting, stood with knitted browns and lips 
pressed together, so lost in thought that I believe he 
forgot my presence. I could divine on what he 
pondered. What had Lord Digby learned ? And 
what use would he make of his wild half knowledge ? 
His Highness himself had not seen the King since 
that night in the turret, and so had had no chance to 
speak thereof, even had he so designed. 

' But without full proof he dare not speak,' 
Rupert broke forth at length, though still in seeming 
to himself ; ' and I, by heaven ! I will not speak, 
and least of all for fear of him. It is no tale that a 
King should listen to, and from the man of that mad 
choice. No, I will not speak. I would fain serve 
him yet/ 

I put a meaning into his broken words, and 
guessed at his thought of the King which lay behind 
them. Truly, King Charles was not of a nature 
wholly to trust the man who had held it in his power 
to give such a proof of loyalty as to put kingship 
from him. And if his Highness had doubted before, 
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mistrust of Digby would never force him to speak. 
Where pride and prudence stood over against each 
other, there was small doubt which would win the 
day with Prince Rupert. 

He broke from his angry brooding to be aware of 
my presence. 

' You can keep silence, Fortescue ? ' 

' At your Highness' command,' I answered, ' as at 
your command I would speak and bear witness.' 

' No,' he said thoughtfully, ' no, it would scarce 
serve ; you are of my friends.' And the word, even 
so spoken, gave me a throb of pleasure. 

' But we must be rid of you,' he began again, with 
a sudden flicker of laughter in his eyes ; ' we must 
have you safe from the hue and cry. Where is your 
home ? ' 

And when I had told him — 

' Good ! You shall ride straightway thither and 
stay till your wound is healed — you understand — 
when it is fully healed I shall let you know. But to 
give the more colour to your journey ' — he sat down 
and began to write rapidly — ' you shall deliver a 
letter from me to Dick Willis at Newark. Tell him 
we shall march north soon to wipe out old scores, and 
perchance have as merry a meeting at Newark as 
when we beat the Old Drum there.^ Now go, and 
God-speed. Trust me to play your game with 
Digby. That a man should so love crooked courses 
when it is such a simple matter to go by the straight 
road ! ' 

I made my journey swiftly, and once or twice 

^ Sir John Meldrum. ' Let the Old Drum on the north side be beaten early 
to-morrow,' was the enigmatic message by which a combined attack and sally 
against that commander was arranged between the Prince and the Governor of 
Newark when Rupert relieved that town, March 1644. — Editor. 
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coming in sight of bodies of soldiers which might be 
enemies, I trusted to SoFs fleetness, not my own 
prowess, to make me free of them. First to Newark 
I went, delivered my letter, and then turned my 
horse southwards again, making for home. And 
ever as I rode I wondered if this were indeed the 
same lad which, so few months before, had ridden 
forth into the world. And as the fields I crossed, 
despite the scathe of war, grew more and more 
familiar, my thoughts turned to that dear lady, my 
mother, so near me now, with a most wistful eager- 
ness. 

Then at last, as the sun was westering, I came in 
sight, first of the orchard, flecked already with 
blossom, and then of the house itself. In the court- 
yard I threw my reins to a lad whose face I did not 
know. 

' Bear word to your mistress,' quoth I, ' that an 
officer of his Majesty desires to have speech with 
her.' And then I waited in the great hall, wondering 
where the arms had gone from the antlers, till I saw 
a figure in the doorway, a figure in widow's weeds, 
halting, as if fearful to advance. 

' Sir,' said my mother's voice, * you bear tidings ? ' 
and at that I turned about and she was in my arms 
with no room nor thought for words. When our 
first greetings were over, when my mother had mur- 
mured tenderness over my bandaged arm, and called 
me a faithful Knight of the Round Table, we went 
in together to that settle in the south window, 
whereof I had dreamed when I thought never to see 

it again. 

There, in broken words, broken on her side by 
tears and caresses, and on mine — well — by what came 
not much short of them, she told of my father's 

R 
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death, and of her own Hfe since in the war-swept 
country. And she would needs hear of my adven- 
tures, and out of the stray snatches which I gave, 
she wove I know not what woman's tapestry of 
dreams. 

Then she stopped herself midway in a command 
to tell her all my story — yea, but to tell it in detail 
and in sequence — by the thought that I must needs 
be weary and hungry. And she went herself to fetch 
wine, whilst that a meal was made ready. 

I stood up, looked about the room and through 
the broad casement, trying to understand why I 
should feel strange in this best-remembered scene. 
Then I turned to the doorway, and framed therein, 
as in my ever-haunting dream, stood Barbara. 

She came forward without words, and I read that 
in her eyes which she would not have suffered her 
lips to speak. And with that assurance of love — 
however denied — there came upon me a joyful rest in 
which all other questions were silenced. 

For Barbara, her first words were of me and my 
weariness, not of her most strange presence there. 
With that same grave sweetness of her earlier tend- 
ance she helped me unloose my corselet and bade 
me rest upon the settle. And taking my sword, 
she held it for a moment in both hands as she stood 
beside me. 

* Barbara, the soldiers' saint ! ' I said. Then 
came my mother with the wine, and Barbara slipped 
softly from us, going, as she whispered to my mother, 
to look to the ordering of matters, that we might be 
together. And seeing her thus in mine own home, in 
all but a daughter's place, I was in a happy maze 
which I desired not to break by a question. 

When we had supped together, when the servants 
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of the house had gathered about to give me greet- 
ing, and I had suffered old Martin's questionings 
and advisings, I made space for my talk with 
Barbara. 

* I will out into the orchard, mother,' I said ; 
' perchance, whilst that you rest. Mistress Reynell will 
do me the honour to bear me company. In truth,' I 
added, and looked meaningly at my arm, ' I am scarce 
fitted yet for much walking alone.' 

Barbara rose up without a word, and my mother, 
with a smiling glance at us both, came to the door to 
see us forth. 

' Bow to the moon, children, and she will give 
you your wish,' she cried as we stepped out, and 
seemed herself, in her happiness, as much a child 
as either. 

Indeed there was a little young moon a-tremble in 
the sky, and all the gloaming was beryl-tinted and 
the air was sweet with spring buddings. I did not 
desire speech ; I desired only to take Barbara's hand 
and look into her eyes. 

But she, after a pause, began clearly and simply, 
though the tale was strange enough. 

After leaving me at Bristol, Barbara had fallen sick 
with the strain and sadness of it all, and had lain 
long in fever at the house whither she had been sent 
by Prince Rupert. There too Karen had come to 
help tend her. To think, while I fretted out my 
heart over her vanishing, she had lain so near, with 
Karen coming and going betwixt us. 

' I asked her,' said Barbara, ' why she should thus 
care for me, since I knew that she could give me 
little liking. "Nay," answered she, "but if aught 
amiss befell you, he would grieve and be angry. So, 
too, I must find you safe harbourage, for if my grand- 
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sire come on you again he would hold you as hostage 
for your father's good faith." ' 

This warning had made Barbara most eager to 
escape from Bristol ; moreover, though this she said 
not clearly, since knowing of Reynell's share in the 
plot, she could but dread his finding her. She 
ventured not any appeal to Prince Rupert, lest in 
some way she should betray her father to his anger. 
Some of her own jewels she had brought in her hurried 
flight from the convent ; but what assurance of safety 
could these give her ? In this doubt came to her a 
letter from my mother, carried by old Martin. 
Karen — moved by what strange freak who knows — 
had herself despatched a message whereto this was 
the answer. My mother spoke not of our love, 
whereof indeed she knew not, but wrote only that 
she had heard of Mistress ReynelFs loneliness, and of 
her good care of me. She prayed her, therefore, to 
come for a space to her home, the more that she and 
Dame Ursula Reynell had been, long since, neigh- 
bours in Devonshire. 

That then had been the use made by Karen of the 
guidance I had given her in parting ; and she herself, 
for whom I had given it, what had she done the 
while, and whither had she wandered ? But none 
could understand Karen, and so I troubled myself 
not long with thoughts of her. 

Instead, I turned to Barbara, trying to take her 
hand and draw her to me ; but at that she stepped 
quickly back. 

* Nay,' said she, ' spare me but this. I owed you 
full knowledge of my coming here, but now — now — 
if you will not be content to entreat me as your 
mother's guest, I must forth again and find what 
shelter I may.' 
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' Barbara ! ' I cried, stung |to ^pain and anger, 
' you know not the way of love.' 

' So Karen taunted me,* she answered sadly, * but 
this I know, we have both strayed from our paths. 
I from that of faith and obedience, since I ventured 
at heart to judge my father, and you from that ' 

But she broke off and did not say the ' honour,' 
which she had said so sternly at Bristol. 

' And so,' she ended, ' it is not of happiness that 
we have the right to think.' 

I was silent, betwixt conviction and revolt, and 
Barbara began anew, but in a voice which was hurried 
and tremulous. 

'Since then, O Will, you have played no more 
with such schemes } ' 

' No,' I said, ' I have been the King's soldier.' 
And she gave me her hand, as in reconcilement. 

' Dear lady,' I said, still holding it, ' will you sing 
me the song I heard once on the waters when we fled 
together ? ' 

She did my will simply, and when she had come 
to the end — 

Lead from alien ways estranging ! 

she repeated yet again. ' Ah, Will ! 'tis harder 
than I had deemed to keep from the wandering 
ways.' 

I remembered how Rupert too had spoken of the 
straight road. But aloud I ventured to ask only — 
' Barbara, you are happy with my mother ? ' 
' To live with her is to live in an old romaunt,' 
she made answer ; ' and near her it is sweet as 
the convent, though not so still. In truth, I love 
your mother,' and she dropped her eyes, as though 
she had said ' I love you.' 
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I would have held her there yet a little, but the 
shadows were gathering, and a chill, sighing wind had 
sprung up, shaking down the blossoms about us. 
We went in together gravely. But near the threshold 
Barbara paused. 

'Remember,' she said beneath her breath, 'and 
make it not too hard. I am not marble, it is Karen 
who does not understand.' 

And while I dwelt beneath my mother's roof I kept 
our strange paction faithfully in word and deed, though 
I transgressed it every moment in thought. So the 
May month passed, wherein, saith the Chronicle 
of King Arthur, ' all herbs and trees renew ^ and 
in like wise lovers call again to their mind old gentle- 
ness and old service.^ And often I was happy, seeing 
how there came to be less of gravity in Barbara's 
gentleness, and how my mother's companionship 
seemed to give her the maiden gladness of which 
her life had failed. And yet again I would be sore 
of heart, and my mother's pride in her loyal soldier 
would sting me like a taunt, and in my lady's eyes 
I would read a still reproachfulness. In such a 
mood it was, that as May drew to a close, I ordered 
my horse one day and set forth to Newark, taking 
with me a last picture of the peaceful homestead, 
and Barbara among the flowers, as once in her 
convent garden. 



CHAPTER XX 

WHEREIN IS TOLD OF THE STORMING OF 

LEICESTER 

I FOUND all astir at Newark with the news that 
his Majesty and the army were marching northward 
with all speed. Then came a check, some change 
in the King's Council, doubtless, which was never 
twice of a mind. Then a summons, in obedience 
whereto Sir Richard Willis, with something like 
a thousand men, set forth for Leicester. 

I rode with them, albeit no word had reached me, 
not enduring to remain passive while great things 
were like to be enacted so near. His Majesty 
was quartered at Loughborough, where we joined 
his forces. And I began suddenly to consider 
whether I had chosen a wise course. For I might 
easily be come upon by some of Digby's party, 
and 'twas far from certain that the Prince himself 
would welcome the sight of me. I kept myself 
as quiet as might be, and had little time for my 
perturbations, for on the next day our army invested 
Leicester. 

I learned from the talk of the soldiers how that 
the northern march had been stopped by some 
rumour of danger to Oxford, a town much given 
to such baseless alarms. Whereon Prince Rupert, 
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all a-fume over the delay, had seized on the plan 
of filling in the pause by an attack on Leicester, 
a rich city of much import. 

When the lines had been drawn round the town, 
and the great guns had boomed out their first 
summons, I set out with some stealth to find my 
own men. Coming about to the south side I had 
a distant sight of his Highness directing the work at 
a great battery which was being built. I drew as 
near as I ventured, and watched. The Prince, by 
his continuous presence there, spurred on the work 
to an unceasing diligence, and soon the great guns 
were being placed ; he himself helping to point 
and direct them. All this time the defenders were 
no wise idle, but kept their pieces of ordnance 
fiercely to their deadly play, while the musketry 
fire, both from their side and ours, slackened not 
for an instant. Lines of flame and smoke seemed 
traced about the walls before us, across which broke, 
ever and anon, the wider glare of the cannon. 

The attack was like to be hot as Inferno, and 
so much I had judged already from the eagerness 
of Rupert's glance and movement, and the ring 
of good cheer in his voice. Those battlements 
belching death had power to hold a man's eyes and 
thoughts, and, though my heart beat heavily, and 
flashes of cold and fever shot along my veins, I was 
yet loth to draw away. 

I found the columns of Foot being drawn up for 
the assault ; two men carrying each scaling ladder, 
musketeers bearing faggots, a sergeant commanding 
them, twelve files of men with fire-arms and pikes, 
ready to follow the ladders to the place where storm 
should be. My own men were not far behind, 
prepared to ride in whenever place could be made 
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for Horse. Ford greeted me with a cheer as I 
rode up. 

'Nay/ I cried hurriedly, when I had given 
greeting to my men, ' but I am not recalled ; I cannot 
hold command, but I will ride with you and fight 
with you. Thereto I take his Highness' permission 
for granted.' 

' Fine words,' quoth Ned, ' and a very pretty 
distinction. Faith, Captain, you can split a hair with 
the Puritans. 

" When they ride forth with powder and with shot, 
Against the King, yet 'gainst the King 'tis not," 

But we shall not assault yet.' 

So it proved ; for a trumpet went again into the 
town with terms and again came forth. Yet all 
the while our Commander-in-Chief's cannon kept 
beating away against the high stone wall. And the 
wall crumbled bit by bit in a manner blithesome to 
behold. 

It was midnight when at length we stormed — 
the darkness all rent through with jagged streaks 
and gaps of fire, and hissing with unseen danger. 
Sir George Lisle's Tertia, close in front, flung itself 
against the breach, and, gallantly though it attacked, 
it recoiled for a moment. The King's Life Guard 
was hurrying up ; but ere it reached the place, the 
Prince, brooking not the delay, cried on some troops 
of Horse, mine among them, to dismount and 
support the wavering column ahead. 

We asked no better, and in a breath were 
struggling over the fascines in the ditch and pressing 
fiercely to the gap. The breach had been filled with 
wool-sacks, and from the new defence behind the 
guns were plying madly. A man could see well 
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enough by that hellish glare, and see more than he 
wished. An officer in front — it was Colonel St. 
George — sprang straight against the mouth of one of 
the great pieces. God knows what frenzy or bravado 
moved him thereto. The gun flared out, and then 
there was no more to see — at least no more of him. 

I staggered, and giving back in the struggle, fell, 
one of the wool-sacks half over me. It saved my 
life, doubtless, for a pike point grazed my breast, 
which must have pierced it but for that defence. Ned 
wrenched me to my feet ; then we were all swept back 
a space, and I heard Rupert's voice ring out 'twixt 
anger and incitement, from where he had galloped 
along by the graif beneath the storm of shot. 

How long we surged to and fro I knew not, nor 
how often the scaling ladders were set up and beaten 
back. There was a black gulf filled with grappling 
and shouts and sword thrusts. Then I found 
myself staring straight into the iron jaws of a cannon, 
which smote me into most utter fear. I flung myself 
sideways, caught a hard edge of stone, a pike was 
thrust at me which I seized bodily, and helped as 
much as hindered thereby, found myself forced or 
lifted over the inner defence. 

Others had sprung in, with or before me, and 
outcries from far away told that in other quarters our 
men were gaining on the defenders. Our enemies' 
fire faltered away, and our shout of conflict grew into 
a shout of triumph. 

Within the town our work was not ended. For 
a while every house was a fortress, and as we made 
difficult and perilous way along the streets, I saw 
more than one woman aiming from a window with all 
conceivable steadiness. I strove to hold my men 
together — such of them as I could find — and at length 
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we gained the market-place, where, by the Cross, the 
last desperate stand was made. The defenders had 
set up pieces of ordnance there, and we had, as it 
were, another and smaller siege. 

In the midst of this turmoil I chanced to glance 
upward at one of the houses before me. The 
windows were brightly alight. Tis like a shot had 
set something a-fire within. But it was not the light 
which held my eyes. 

' Hurt, Captain ? ' asked Ned beside me. For I 
had dropped my arm and stood staring aghast. 

' No, look yonder, Ned.' 

' I see nothing.' 

But I had seen. There, at the window, looking 
down unconcerned on the dance of death below, was 
Cosmas the Bohemian. He was gone in a moment. 
But I had seen him, and it was enough to loosen 
my sinews and take the warmth from my blood. 
Whence had he arisen, like a spirit called up by the 
tumult and boding worse to come ? 

' What is it ? ' persisted Ned. 

' I saw Cosmas,* I returned, too fear-stricken to 
keep silence. 

' Cosmas ! ' repeated Ned, ' rave not — he is dead 
and damned.' 

I took little more part in the fighting and none in 
the plundering which followed, but from which I 
could not withhold my men. I think there was 
scarce a house in Leicester left unstripped, and the 
fierceness of pursuit and pillage made the town send 
up a great and single shriek like a tormented thing. 

'Twas the right of war, doubtless, but the heart 
had been taken from me. Wishful only to escape, I 
turned my steps to the part where we had entered. 
A cloudy and reluctant dawn was breaking, and 
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there was light enough to show Rupert's colours of 
the Palatinate waving from the captured battery. 
Beyond the walls I could discern lines of horsemen, 
drawn up on guard lest any of the prisoners should 
escape. And close to the breach I noted two officers 
in eager; converse. One of these I presently saw 
to be Prince Rupert, who, restless with victory, was 
already scanning the walls and making plans and 
measurements for their refortifying. 

' Here,' thought I, ' is a chance as good as 
another.' When the Prince turned from his com- 
panion I came up to him, though not without 
misgivings. I vow that I needed no light to see the 
flash of triumph about him, and his mood gave me 
good courage to advance. 

' You, Fortescue ! ' he cried out on catching sight 
of me. ' Why, man, where spring you from, and 
where have you been this day or night ? ' 

'With my troop, please your Highness,' I answered 
with due humbleness. 

' Awaiting no word from me ! ' 

' There was fighting,' I began lamely ; at which 
the Prince broke into sudden laughter. 

' Never was excuse better framed,' he cried. 
' Then, since you have found your men again, you 
shall stay by them, and that despite Lord Digby and 
the Devil — craving pardon of the Devil,' he added 
beneath his breath. 

But there was no bitterness that day even in his 
anger for Digby. 

' Now go/ he ended, ' and see that your fellows 
do not all run away with their plunder. I must look 
to my prisoners. Beim Gott des Sieges ! ' he cried, 
* three more such nights as this, and the New Model 
Army shall not trouble us.' 
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So he passed through the breach, and by the dead 
which still guarded it, and, crossing beneath his own 
banner, entered the conquered town. 

And by that the sun had broken through the 
clouds, and came up crimson and brave ; and 
methought the city and the country and the very 
heavens had declared for the King. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW THE WORD CAME FROM NASEBY 

I HAD short space for my jubilation ; for, as I 
hastened along the street, not far behind the Prince, 
a musket shot sounded from one of the houses, and 
I, all unaware as I was, came to the ground with 
a great crash, and a red hot pain through my knee. 
The Prince himself turned at my outcry, and, coming 
to where I lay, lifted me from the ground, which to 
his strength was an easy matter, while he called to 
some soldiers at hand to come to my assistance, and 
then to clear the house, leaving no armed man alive. 

I tried to say that the hurt was a trifle, and then, 
pain obscuring my faculties, I knew little more till I 
was carried unto a house hard by, and after what 
seemed a long space of time, a surgeon came to 
attend me. He drew forth the ball, putting me to 
great anguish, and then I was left to recover myself. 

Next thing I knew Ned Ford was standing over 
me. He asked anxiously after the wound, protesting, 
however, that I should have kept to my work and 
helped requisition the rebels' property, instead of 
wandering off to be shot at behind walls. 

' The town is plucked as bare as a pigeon,' he 
ended cheerfully ; ' we have twelve hundred armed 
prisoners, and all the neighbouring garrisons are 
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surrendering. Heaven send us more such days ! I 
vow, Will, I have full pockets, and the troop hath 
paid itself; which is more than his Majesty hath 
done for us of late.' 

I groaned, and strove in vain to turn myself. To 
be laid aside when all things so marched for triumph ! 
The room where I lay had been sacked, and the 
tattered hangings and shivered casements made it a 
cheerless scene. 

* You have stripped loyalists as bare as rebels, Til 
be sworn,' I growled. ' Can you hold the troop 
together ? ' 

' Half, or maybe a third,' answered Ned gaily. 
* The rest will come back when they have drunk and 
gambled their pockets empty.' 

I lay for the rest of that day in pain of mind as of 
body ; and visited it all upon Cosmas, whose pres- 
ence had driven me forth to meet with this unlucky 
chance. But the next morning came other matter 
for my thoughts. For who should come into my 
room but Martin, our servant, sent by my mother — 
she knowing of my departure from Newark — to learn 
of my welfare, and to bring me some monies newly 
raised by selling of a field. I was right glad to see 
old Martin and hear again his familiar * Donnerhlitz^' 
the more so since the lad, my servant, had made off, 
doubtless with his share of the booty. But the 
faithful fellow brought me tidings which drove me 
into a fever of unrest and anger. 

I heard from him that just ere he left my home, 
the father of Mistress Barbara had suddenly shown 
himself, with the intent to take his daughter into his 
own protection. And on that very day they were to 
set forth. I cried out at that in wrathful dismay, and 
conjured Martin to go find Lieutenant Ford and 
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bring him to me, no matter at what urgence or from 
what business. Ned came hot-foot, and to him I 
poured out my story, protesting that Reynell was no 
loyal heart, and heaven alone knew what he might 
make with my sweet Barbara. 

' Think for me, Ned,' I implored ; ' think — were 
you in my place.' 

' I in your place ! ' he cried, turning on me with a 
sudden heat which I took to be most causeless anger. 

' I in your place — oh ! the young Be quiet, 

then, and let me think.' 

And while I yet stared, taken back by his discom- 
posure, he began soberly. 

' What said he of the journey ? ' 

I answered, remembering Martin's tale, that Sir 
Hugo had spoken of travelling northward slowly, 
and stopping at the first convenient halting place. 

' H'm,' said he ; 'is he the man to do as he says 
or '* the clean contrary way " .^ ' 

' More like the last,' I confessed. 

' Then,' said Ned, ' we will take it that he pushes 
south with all speed ; but an old and peaceful 
gentleman and a young maid can scarce travel fast.' 

' What are you planning, Ned ? ' I cried. He 
tugged his mustachios for a moment ; then quoth he 
gravely — 

' It is very like that this mysterious gentleman 
carries letters of weight for — for Fairfax — let us say. 
Captain, have I your authority ? ' 

' You are the best of comrades,' I cried ; whereat 
he looked at me oddly. 

' Well, lie quiet, and keep a clean conscience. I 
cannot take my troop off without our colonel's per- 
mission, now that we are fairly in a regiment ; but I 
have a plan shall suit us well enough. Will your 
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lady mother give shelter to a distressed maiden, think 
you? ' and he went whistling from the room. 

How the hours dragged after that, bringing no 
word of Ned or his scheme ! It was late the next 
day when he appeared, this time with Ralph Stone- 
leigh in his company. Ned's eyes were full of 
merriment, and his companion wore a stately air 
of self-satisfaction. 

'All's well. Captain,' cried Ned, 'and what's 
more, I need but a sieve and a Jacob's staff to set up 
as prophet against old Lilly , for here, mark you, are 
the letters I divined ! ' 

' What care I for that ! ' I broke in ; ' the lady ? ' 

'Safe in her former shelter,' he answered, 'where 
the old Reynard will least think to seek her. 
Moreover, a hint hath been given that he be not 
received again. 'Tis this hidalgo you must thank for 
doing of the business.' 

' You, Stoneleigh ? ' I asked. 

' At Lieutenant Ford's command,' he made 
answer, with a grave salute ; ' and as an honour- 
able action in warfare.' 

' Sure,' confirmed Ned, ' this was no business of 
the road, despite appearances.' 

To my eager questioning, it was then made clear 
how Stoneleigh, setting forth on a foraging party, 
had, with his following, fallen on the travellers in a 
manner familiar to him in earlier times. Seizing on 
Barbara, they had hurried her straightway from the 
place, leaving Sir Hugo stripped of his gold and 
papers, for appearance sake ; ' which gold,' said 
Stoneleigh haughtily, 'I did not keep — I am a 
soldier.' 

' A paladin ! ' scoffed Ned, ' not to know how to 
keep a hold on booty.' 
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^ I am most deeply beholden to you/ I cried. ' I 
shall not forget your services.' 

' Nay, sir/ said he, ' I trust only the lady hath 
not suffered from our somewhat sudden and violent 
rescue.' 

Therewith he took his departure, Ned gazing 
after him with much admiration. 

' Gad, Captain, if ever I go to Court, or there be 
a Court again to go to, I will have a highwayman to 
school my manners ! ' 

* What are these papers ? ' I asked. 

He grew grave on the instant. ' One is a letter 
from Sir Robert Pye, now our prisoner here ; the 
other is sealed, but the direction ' — he stopped and 
cursed softly — * is to Sir Harry Vane.' 

' My God, Ned ! ' I cried, ' what shall we do ? ' 

' Do ? Have them forthwith to his Highness.' 

' But Reynell — Barbara ! ' I cried in dismay. 

He stepped back and looked hard at me. 

' Yes,' he said, ' but this may concern the King's 
service.' 

So the papers went, as was in truth needful. I 
could not make demur at it with Ned's eyes upon 
me ; for I could not dream of confessing to him the 
true cause of my unwillingness. But the thought of 
what that letter might by some cruel chance betray 
kept me sick and cold with apprehension. This 
apprehension was heightened suddenly into most 
living terror when outside my window came a sudden 
clatter of horses' hoofs, a jangle of swords and har- 
ness, and then a step at my threshold — a step I 
surely knew. 

I lifted myself on my arm and looked towards the 
door to see Prince Rupert himself enter, attended 
only by Mortaigne. My first glance at his face 
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reassured me, and I dropped back with a sigh. He 
came in, giving a friendly greeting to Martin, dis- 
cerning the soldier, it seemed, in the old serving-man. 
But my fear must have made itself seen, after a 
fashion, for he stopped himself in his first words to 
ask, with a gentleness which the more shamed me — 

' How now, Fortescue ? I fear me your wound 
is graver than I had thought ; hath it had due 
tendance ? Nay, lad, you must be in the saddle 
again for our next victory.' 

When I had made such answer as I could, he came 
quickly to the business in hand. 

' These letters, how were they come by ? ' 

I had signed to Martin to leave the chamber, and 
I wished that I had the like power to dismiss his 
Highness' attendant. Since this could not be, I 
began in a sadly halting and embarrassed fashion. 
He did not seem to find my story of the clearest, but 
helped me with a question or two. And when I had 
finished — 

' The enterprise,' said he, ' seems not over regu- 
lar ; still these papers may cover the matter.' 

Ned at this moment coming to the door and 
seeing his Highness, would have withdrawn respect- 
fully, but the Prince called him within. 

' Lieutenant,' he said, ' you seem to have arranged 
this surprisal. Can you give me a plain tale thereof ? 
How came you to suspect this Reynell, and so take 
authority upon yourself.? ' 

' So please your Highness,' returned Ned, after a 
pause, 'we thought it well to suspect the gentleman.' 

' Did you so ? ' the Prince smiled whimsically. 
' And I may think well to suspect some of the Lords 
at Oxford ; but I do not waylay them on Magdalen 
Bridge.' 
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' We thought it well,' said Ned, nothing abashed, 
'for that a most loyal lady rode in his company, 
whom it was not meet he should carry into London/ 

' Another romance story ! ' quoth his Highness, 
with a flash of mirth in his eyes ; ' and whose may it 
be this time ? ' 

To my no small surprise Ned lost countenance. 

' The lady,' he said, with some constrainedness, ' was 
under the care of Mistress Fortescue, the captain's 
mother, to whom she hath been restored. She is safer 
there than in the keeping of the old fox, her father.' 

' Therefore,' said the Prince, ' you have used the 
King's soldiers to carry oflF a maiden from her father's 
protection on the King's highway. Do I understand 
you aright. Lieutenant Ford ? ' 

He spoke with an extreme gravity, but I had seen 
the Prince angered in earnest, and I knew this time 
that he had much ado to keep from smiling. 

' Yes, please your Highness,' answered Ned 
meekly ; ' but his Majesty's soldiers have none of the 
credit. They were taken — mistaken I mean — for 
robbers and plunderers. But your Highness has the 
letters.' 

* Aye,' said the Prince slowly, ' I have the letters ; 
but mark me, Lieutenant, if Sir Hugo ever appear to 
claim redress, you must answer for your capture — 
and Sir Hugo,' he added grimly, ' must answer for 
the letters.' 

He turned on me. 

' Where dwells your mother ? ' he asked. ' It may 
prove needful to trace this Reynell, and his daughter, 
you say, abides there.' 

' Sir ! ' I cried pleadingly, ' I will stake my life, my 
honour, that the lady is innocent of her father's 
designs, nor hath she even knowledge of his journey- 
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ings. To question and affright her would, in very 
truth, serve no purpose/ 

' So, is it even so ? ' asked the Prince. ' Aye, love 
mocks at creed and party/ 

While he yet kept his eyes bent upon me with a 
look I could not wholly read, some one came to the 
door in haste. It was Sir Thomas Dalyson, who 
addressed the Prince vehemently, with scarce a word 
of excuse. 

* Sir ! ' he cried, ' Langdale and all his Horse are 
well-nigh in open revolt. They swear that they will 
march no foot southward, but leave the town and 
army rather, and they plead his Majesty's promise 
and your Highness' assurance.' 

' Yes,' said the Prince bitterly, ' but the ladies and 
courtiers of Oxford do not love the smell of powder. 
We cannot march north till they have recovered 
composure, and Langdale, and Langdale's General 
must bear it as they may. Go you. Sir Thomas, and 
I will to them, though God knows what I can say. 
Ah ! ' he broke out savagely, ' these fools in silk and 
velvet who will still meddle in what they know not. 
Aye, Gustavus was wise — a King should be his own 
General, or a General ' 

The end of that sentence, had he spoken it, might 
have had a treasonable ring ; yet I should have 
known it but for an outbreak of anger. I was the 
more startled in that he did not speak it, but seemed 
to choke back the words and turned to the door, 
while across his face shot so dark a look as moved 
me to affrighted questioning. 

Long after he had gone I lay striving to fight 
back the doubt which would body itself in my mind, 
then and for the first time. Had the Prince ever 
repented his choice in Cosmas' turret ? 
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In the days that followed I had occasion many 
times to recall his Highness' anger and the cause 
thereof; for Rupert was overborne in the Council, 
and all his plans for the campaign set aside. The 
army which he himself had so mainly raised and 
prepared was turned southward. 

Yet, whithersoever the army was to march, I 
thought it a grievous matter that I might not march 
with it. I strained myself with efforts to stand and 
walk, until my chirurgeon very shortly bade me give 
the wound time to heal, unless I desired him to speed 
matters by taking off my leg. After that I lay still 
enough, with no resource but to chide with Ned for 
his good fortune, and listen to the whole town 
resounding to the tread of soldiers, and the challenge 
and answer of bugles. 

Then, so soon, the army was gone, the town left 
but with its own garrison, and all things fallen into a 
hush and waiting. A week after our men had 
marched, I crawled for the first time forth of my 
prison house, and was glad to have Martin help me 
back with all speed. For my knee pained me most 
unmercifully, and fully failed after but a few steps. 
Yet so bent was I on taking my place in the army as 
soon as might be, on not missing that great victory 
which must be soon, that I forced myself to the 
utmost of my strength. 

No tidings of note had yet come from the south. 
Oxford was safe enough, the event proved, and had 
not needed our army's return. The King, we heard, 
was pleasuring himself with hunting. The first day 
that I could get to horse, I walked Sol slowly and 
heedfully out of the southern gate, not far from the 
breach where we had stormed, and into the open 
country beyond. Fifteen miles away lay our army 
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round Daventry and Harborough ; and as soon as I 
could cross that space I should be with my comrades, 
with as fair a chance as any to win knighthood on 
the field. 

I had no thought of defeat that day : the sun was 
too bright. And wearied though I was with SoFs 
movements, I fell to singing snatches of camp and 
battle song as I pushed on, measuring my strength 
against the road. Suddenly I stopped short, pulling 
in Sol so sharply that he whinnied and pawed. I 
lifted myself in the saddle and sat stone still, listening 
— listening to the beat of mine own heart in my ears, 
belike, for there was nothing else. Letting out my 
breath in a long sigh I rode on, but Sol had 
grown restless, and flung up his head with pricked 
ears and flaring nostrils. I gave him the spur in a 
causeless anger, and then again I checked him. 

What was it ? A muttering — a moaning in the 
air — a sigh that swept the fields — a shudder that 
shook the ground ? What was it ? The grumble of 
thunder afar — the thunder of distant guns ? Nay, 
too broken, too confused. Then, in a moment, all 
was gone — and there was stillness about me. I 
waited, I knew not why — listened for I knew not 
what. Again a wave of sound — but nearer — more 
certain — hoarse, muffled, menacing. I rode for it, 
drawn by wonder — it was not fear yet. I could see 
nothing across the rolling country and through the 
warm summer sunlight, and I could not always hear. 
But I felt — even in the pauses of sound — a waft of 
doubt and of terror. I raised myself in my stirrups, 
but I could see nothing — and the surge of sound 
rolled deeper — louder ; and above it came a sharp 
and jangled note which tore through sound and 
stillness. 
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What was I riding for ? I wondered ; and as I 
wondered, across the rise of the ground came a single 
horseman, urged to uttermost speed — a messenger, I 
gasped, and knew as I spoke that I lied. The man 
wore the dress of Langdale's Horse — that much I 
could see — disordered, dust-covered as he was, 
cowering in his saddle as he rode. I called to him as 
he passed, and he sent back a fierce, half-strangled 
cry for answer, and goaded on his horse with bloody 
spurs. 

I too cried out, and I too spurred my horse, but 
onward — southward. But another soldier passed me 
— and another — and then I counted not by single 
men. I questioned no more, nor doubted, for 
everywhere about me, along the road and across the 
fields, went the mad hurry of Royalist fugitives. 
The dust rose, stifling and stinging me, and with the 
dust a cloud of cries, curses, prayers, and an outcry 
of panic without words. 

The horsemen were thicker and thicker around, 
and here and there I saw one fallen by the way. A 
ball screamed past me, and then, riding down through 
a knot of flying men, I saw a trooper of the enemy. 
And I let out all my soul in the curse I hurled at 
him, and speeded it with a bullet. The man 
dropped, and with that — the first deed I had done 
that day — I felt myself one of the army, and the 
despair of a broken army laid hold on me. I turned 
my horse and galloped — fled with the rest. 



CHAPTER XXII 

OF FOES WITHOUT AND UNFAITH WITHIN 

THE CITY 

* Nay, I have no very good account to give of your 
troop, Captain ; but then no more has his Highness 
to give of the King's army, so belike I shall escape 
court-martial.' 

' What mean jest and mockery now ? ' I cried, 
and Ned — for it was Ned Ford who had spoken — 
answered laughing — 

' Flying colours, lad, for a forlorn hope/ 

Ford had ridden into Leicester with a cut over 
the head, which left him with little strength to do 
more, so he had not been with the few troopers which 
followed the King that same night to Ashby, whither 
Prince Rupert too rode, after he had brought the 
broken forces at Leicester into such order as might 
be at such a time. 

* How was it, Ned — how could it be ? ' I groaned, 
and he gave the story shortly enough. 

' Why, when we were as far south as Daventry, 
and word came that Oxford was safe and snug, we 
turned north again, and at Har borough his Majesty 
paused to consider the matter anew. But by that 
the enemy was close upon us — our scouts played 
their part but ill — and it behoved us turn and fight 
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them. Nay, you may guess the tale without my 
telling it. His Highness won his side of the battle 
— God ! what a charge was that — they were two to 
one, and as dust to the wind.* 

Ned halted for an instant. 

' Aye, but then ? ' I asked. 

'We followed somewhat fast and far, yet his 
Highness had us in hand sooner than is his wont, 
and wheeled us for the field again. We stayed not 
even for the baggage train, save for a challenge in 
passing, so we came to the brow of the hill, and 
below ' 

' What saw you ? ' I urged. 

' Oh ! I saw but a witches' cauldron of fighting, 
but the Prince must have seen how all went. He 
swept us down the hill fast as we had come up — but 
Ironside had been there before us. We had thought 
to meet him on our wing, but the Devil had set him 
on the other. He had sent Langdale's half-hearted, 
home-sick Yorkshiremen flying before him. He 
must have had men enough to spare for an attack on 
our centre. The King was there — but what boots it 
— they were beaten before we could reach them ! 
We tried a rally, but God ! our heart for the fighting 
was broken. I remember no more — save cursing my 
men and then running for dear life.' 

I was silent — there was naught to say. 

Ned fell to singing- — 

' " Though for a time we see Whitehall 
With cobwebs hung about the wall, 
Yet the end shall make amends for all I " 

'Tis out of tune,* and he stopped. 

' What does the Prince say ? ' I asked. 

' What should he say i' — but I can tell you what he 
thinks.' 
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' Well ? ' I questioned. 

'That the game is played — is played and lost/ 

I did not believe Ned. I had not been beaten. 
But the weeks which followed went far to confirm 
him. I could not get thirty of my men together, 
but twenty more joined from a broken troop, and 
with these I marched on to my place. I carried 
with me an urgent protest from the Governor, Lord 
Loughborough, against the officer which was to share 
his post. 'Twas ever so in those days ; our officers 
kept up heart by quarrelling amongst themselves, 
forcing his Highness to the unwonted part of peace- 
maker. 

I care not to record the days which followed, and 
which brought little of good cheer. We were in 
truth a broken, maimed, angry, and disheartened 
army. As soon as he had brought matters into 
some shape at Hereford, the Prince started for 
Bristol ; leaving his Majesty to seek ease and forget- 
fulness at Raglan Castle, where he found them but 
too abundantly. 

At Bristol all things were set in readiness for 
siege, or in such readiness as might be compassed, 
for the town was in many ways but scantly provided. 
The plague was raging there too, and had long since 
driven Prince Charles away. But, plague or none, 
thither marched Prince Rupert. All things had 
fallen into disarray, and the Commissioners fled the 
city, so his Highness took the work of many men 
into his hand. He rode to Bath to see how matters 
stood with Prince Charles there, and was all but cut 
off by the enemy returning. He raided the hills to 
disperse the clubmen, and busied himself in gathering 
provisions for the city. Lead had to be melted for 
bullets, and match prepared, the public magazine 
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being scarce provided for three hours' fight. Worst 
of all, men failed. Of the three thousand and more 
at which the garrison was reputed, his Highness 
could never bring above fifteen hundred to the 
works, and these waned daily with sickness and 
desertion. Yet what might be was done ; and the 
town, disaffected though it was, ventured no re- 
bellion 'neath the Prince's governance. 

Before the enemy were indeed upon us, we our- 
selves sent up many a beacon of warning in burning 
villages round about. We could leave no quarters 
for their men, yet 'twas cruel work to send women 
and children and peaceful folk flying, with their 
snatched -up goods, from under flaming beam and 
thatch. Clifton we fired, and were about the same 
business in Bedminster, when we fell in with an 
advanced guard of the enemy, and from that time 
the beleaguering armies ringed us closer and closer in. 

It was perchance two days later, at twilight, that 
my men were patrolling the line near Lawford's 
Gate. I was officer of the guard, and a dreary 
watch it was, for the rain was beating down, making 
darkness darker, when a soldier brought me word 
that Colonel Russell desired me at the Great Fort, 
when I was free. A prisoner had fallen into his 
hands who called on me as witness, and sent, more- 
over, a token, whereby I might know him. I went 
up to the guard-house oy the gate, and there had 
light enough to scan the token. The sight of it set 
me back in an early morning at Ockington, when I 
had stood betwixt life and death. It was Barbara's 
gift, the jewel set in a triangle, whereon I looked. 

How my watch passed after that I know not, nor 
how I fulfilled my duties. My brain danced with 
questions. Was it from Barbara.? Was it some 
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renewal of the old Bohemian s schemes ? Free at 
length, I had all Bristol to cross ere reaching the 
Fort, where I found the prisoner detained in one of 
the soldier's huts in the Court of Guard. When I 
entered, it was Sir Hugo Reynell turned to face me. 

' You ! ' I cried. 

' Your greeting is of the shortest,' said Reynell 
easily, 'yet, since you know me, you will find 
nothing hard in the service I ask. I pray you, go 
forthwith to Colonel Russell, and certify that you 
know me for loyal. I am here,* he added, *on a 
journey which concerns my daughter.' 

That last might be true, I thought, and going to 
the guard, I asked how the prisoner had been taken. 
He had been seized, I learned, just within the wall, 
near the Fort, exchanging signals with a Roundhead 
trooper, which had been shot. Moreover, added my 
soldier, he had more than once gained admittance to 
the Fort of late, on one pretext or another. Dis- 
heartened, I went within. 

' Your action. Sir Hugo,' I said, ' was unlike 
your wonted wariness ; but doubtless you knew not 
that your dealings with the Parliament had ever 
come to our knowledge. Therein you erred.' 

He gave me a bitter glance. 'I acted on the 
certainty that a man is ofttimes his own safest 
messenger, and nothing against me is known to 
Colonel Russell, who is prepared to release me on 
your warranty, which you will be pleased to give.' 

' I cannot give it,' I returned, ' though I would 
the choice had fallen to any other.' 

He stood before me movelessly, save for the 
opening and closing of his hand. 

' I am to judge,' he said, * that you no longer 
desire to seek my daughter in marriage. I have 
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been mistaken also in deeming that you knew 
somewhat of her present retirement, and that it 
was by your will your mother's doors were closed 
against me.' 

I started — he had pricked me shrewdly there. 

' I made no further effort to reclaim her,' said 
Reynell, in the same level tone, ' counting her safe 
there, and that ye might not unfitly come together- — 
but now ' — he turned on me with sudden fierceness — 
' you hold me prisoner, knowing what we both do, 
you dare — well then, the child is misguided but not 
disobedient. Against her father's will she will never 
wed.' 

I stood helpless before his word, for I knew it 
true. I knew, moreover, or feared, that pressed too 
hard, Reynell might declare to Prince Rupert all 
which he knew of the plot. I would have given my 
soul's welfare to have ventured to set him free. But 
in such days one traitorous hand might unbar the 
city. While I stood in this travail of doubt, fear- 
ing that if I delivered him up it might even be to 
death, for the Prince alone knew what had been 
in yonder letters taken from him, Reynell spoke 
again. 

' She loves thee. Will,' he said, in a tone so 
gentle that it and his words started the tears into 
mine eyes. 

' I cannot ! ' I said, the words strangling in my 
throat. Then, trusting myself no further, I hastened 
out. 

' See that he have all reasonable indulgence,' I 
said to the sentry at the door ; ' but look too that 
he be guarded well.' 

I could not witness for him, but was I bound to 
denounce him ^ Almost before I could shape the 
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question, far less the answer, the decision was taken 
from me. 

' Who is this prisoner, Fortescue — can you vouch 
for him ? ' The demand came from the Prince him- 
self, who had paused beside me. 

* No, your Highness,* I answered dejectedly, * it 
is Sir Hugo Reynell.' 

' Sacrament ! ' he exclaimed. ' Has he been 
searched ? ' 

I confessed that I knew not, whereon he bade me 
see to it. 

' Nay,' he added quickly, * not you,' and calling 
to an officer at hand, he repeated the order. Then 
he went on his way, bidding me follow, to the outer- 
most angle of the Fort. 

' There is a hollow way yonder,' he said ; ' and 
this night there has been a stir there which I like 
not. But tell me of this capture ? ' 

I had little to say, and was too dispirited for need- 
less words. As I ended Rupert laid a hand on my 
shoulder. 

' This was bitter service for you, I can divine ; 
but it is all for the King.' 

It was not for the King with me, but for him 
who spoke, and at whose word my heart warmed. 
I had need of some stay, for a moment later came 
the officer with a packet in his hand, and behind him 
Reynell, closely guarded. 

' I thought well to bring the prisoner in person, 
your Highness,' said the soldier, 'being he was at 
point to destroy the papers when I came on him.' 

Rupert held out his hand for the letters, and 
stepped back to where a torch was thrust in a ring. 
Then he broke seal and read ; and ending turned on 
his captive a look stern as death. 
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' '* Instructions for the delivering up the City." 
Signed Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell. Sir 
Hugo, the man which received these papers had need 
be hardy, or else he had forgotten Yeomans and 
Boucher.' ^ 

Reynell was no coward. * Sir,' he returned with 
firmness, ' these and the like papers have been flung 
into the city at divers points ; to chance upon them 
can scarce be counted High Treason in a peaceable 
citizen.' 

' And what did the peaceable citizen signalling 
across the walls } You are too wise, sir, to imperil 
yourself without need and plan. Be pleased to dis- 
cover to me your scheme and supporters V 

Reynell drew himself up. 

' Granting your Highness were not mistaken, you 
could ask such disclosure of no honourable man.' 

' No,' answered Rupert composedly, ' I could ask 
it of no honourable man. But of the man which 
made his offerings to the King's Cause, and came to 
claim credit for them from the King's General, 
even whilst he was plotting against his Majesty with 
that thrice accursed traitor Harry Vane — of him I 
ask it.' 

I winced under the lash of his scorn, for my 
lady's sake. And Reynell stared at the Prince's 
knowledge of his intrigues. 

' I ask it,' repeated Rupert, ' and I can enforce 
my demand.' 

And still Reynell spoke not. But by the flicker- 
ing light I saw him glance furtively around — as 
though for escape. 

His Highness looked down at the papers — then 

^ Yeomans and Boucher, Royalist citizens, condemned by court-martial for 
an attempt to open the city to Prince Rupert in 1643, — Editor. 
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to me — ' Said you not that the soldier with whom he 
held parley was shot down ? ' 

' So I heard/ I made brief answer. 

' He should have the mates to these,' cried the 
Prince ; ' and more concerns us even to know what 
is planned within the city than without. To the 
Sallyport. Nay,' he added, * to the place where the 
man fell.' 

This had been pointed out to me, and I led the 
way out of the Fort and along within the defences. 
The Prince bade none follow him, but himself caught 
a lanthorn from its place in the guard-room as he 
passed. 

Coming to the appointed spot, he called to the 
sentry near by, ' Shoot me not by mischance. I 
have business beyond the works, and no mind for a 
Royalist bullet.' 

^ Your Highness,' ventured the man, ' the enemy 
this side are advanced very near.' 

'We shall have the less trouble to reach them,' 
laughed the Prince. ' Come, Fortescue, try the sally 
with me.' 

' I would very gladly bring back the papers,' I 
said ; ' or will your Highness, at least, take some 
soldiers ? ' 

' No,' he answered, somewhat sombrely, ' I have 
no will to show my men how easily these defences 
may be scaled.' 

And, indeed, he swung himself over the wall and 
crossed the grafF with small trouble. The dead 
soldier lay not far beyond the lines, yet^for all that 
his Highness' sortie was but perilous. 

' Sir,' I protested, ' suffer me, I do beseech you, to 
end the search — the enemy so near, and were not 
Bristol and England lost without you ? ' 
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' Better so than with me/ 

The reckless mood was on him, and no mending 
it. So together we reached the dead Parliament 
man, and his Highness set the lanthorn where it cast 
a dull light on the soldier's stone gray face. 

' If the rogues take that for a mark,' he muttered, 
' they are like to hit but their own comrade. Now 
make search.' 

The only paper which I found was clenched in the 
Roundhead's hand, as though he had but just 
received it. This I disengaged, and looked up to 
find the Prince some paces beyond me in the dimness. 
I hastened after him, and.he lifted his hand for silence. 
He stood for a moment intently listening, then with 
a short sigh of impatience turned back towards our 
defences. Yet once again, as we went, he faced 
about, looking or listening, and drew himself up the 
while, as though he mocked or courted the chance of 
a bullet. 

Back from the mad venture, my fears for his 
Highness' safety gave place to a fear of a different 
order ; yet I followed, perforce, as he returned to his 
prisoner. There he opened the paper which was 
unaddressed. 

' '' Frome Gate ! Wine St. ! " ' he read, ' a list of 
gates and the like with numbers and letters against 
them. Sir Hugo, we shall be glad of your aid to 
decipher this. I doubt but there will be arrests in 
the morning.' 

Reynell answered with a sudden hurry in his tone. 
'In the morning — yes, your Highness. On the 
morrow, since so much has been made plain, I may 
e'en give what help I can, to-morrow.' 

' Ha ! ' cried the Prince sharply, ' does that mean 
to-morrow were too late ? ' 
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Reynell's breath quickened, but he paid no other 
heed. ' There is another matter to reveal to your 
Highness/ and this time there was truth in his voice, 
and revengefulness — * a plot nearly concerning your 
honour.' 

My hour had come, I thought, and felt his words 
like a dull blow at my heart. But the Prince seemed 
scarce to hear them. 

' Here is a line I missed, " In nearer no change." 
Shall I play diviner of the mystery. Sir Hugo ? 
Nearer attack or attempt, doubtless. I judge that 
you have entertained some doubt concerning this 
general conspiracy, and its opening of gates under 
Rupert's eye. You have thought that a more private 
scheme would work more surely, and you, and you 
alone, have the deserts thereof — which you shall have. 
Fortescue, go order a detachment of my own regi- 
ment to hasten straightway to the strengthening of 
the Fort and lines here. I can trust them. Quick, 
man ! as God lives there is a stir in the distance.' 

I made such speed on my errand that I returned 
to find all unchanged. The Prince had, I think, 
been questioning his prisoner more sharply, but 
gaining little thereby. Even as I approached, he 
caught the torch from its ring, dashing it against the 
wall, where it spluttered and went out. 

We stood peering through the rainy darkness. 
There was a muffled sound below the curtain of the 
Fort. The Prince sprang to the parapet, where stood 
a sentry stock still. ^ 

* Schelm I ' he cried below his breath, ' why gave 
you not the alarm ? ' 

He wrenched the man's weapon away, and with a 
silent, imperious gesture, gave him in charge to the 
advancing soldiers. Reynell had been hurried by his 
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guards to the parapet, one of them clapping a hand 
roughly on his mouth. 

There was a dead silence. Then a light flashed 
thrice from below. 

' Try the like answer ! ' ordered the Prince. And 
I signalled with the lanthorn in return. There was a 
faint sound of movement from beneath ; a whispered 
call — ' Above there — who lives ? ' In answer, the 
Prince fired for the voice. And at that signal came 
from his men a flash and rattle of musketry. 

Those below had not counted on a so loyal 
answer. 

They huddled back into the darkness, yet as they 
went gave us a parting salute ; a grenade which 
broke on the escarpment with a roar and reek of 
powder. 

* Are any hurt ? ' asked the Prince's voice. 

No soldier was touched. But the flash of my 
lanthorn fell on a dark and shapeless heap ; I sprang 
to it with a cry. A stone splinter had caught 
Reynell full on the temple, and put brief close to his 
hopes and schemings. 

* Here is a man hath come by his deserts for once,' 
said Prince Rupert ; *take away the body.' 

I rose up — relief and horror at war within me. 
' Sir,' I entreated, ' I knew him well. Will you grant 
me to look to his burial ? ' 

' Yes,' answered the Prince ; ' be all that as he 
said — to-morrow. Now, will you to your quarters, 
or will you play my attendant again. I shall ride 
this night to the other gates here marked, to see is all 
well.' 

I was glad, indeed, to fly my own thoughts and 
follow the Prince. To Brandon Hill we rode. 

'There the city was first entered when we 
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stormed,' said Rupert, as we passed the stone barn 
and spur-work by the Fort ; but whether to me or 
his own thoughts I knew not. Next across the 
King's Down to Prior's Hill Fort, and then return- 
ing, we entered the city itself by Frome Gate ; so 
through the gray and silent streets to RedclifF Gate ; 
past the great Guard-House and then to the Castle, 
where we at length drew rein. 

The sky had faintly cleared by that, yet there 
hung still a mist above the town ; we could hardly 
see the steel gray of the Avon as we crossed it. 
But on one of the open spaces we came upon some 
companies of the wild Welsh, which Colonel Apple- 
yard was drilling in the struggling moonlight. For 
the rest, the city was quiet in that deep of the night, 
and the tall gabled houses lifted about us mute as 
tombs. Only from one lighted window, as we rode 
beneath it, came a long-drawn, shuddering cry. 
There was no need for any red cross to mark that 
house as plague-smitten. 

So we rode our round through the ominous gloom, 
and knew the city saved from betrayal — yet saved 
but for the hour. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

OF THE PRINCE AND THE PRINCE's SHADOW 

The next day a sally was made from Prior's Hill 
Fort to interrupt the workings of the enemy ; and 
many such outfalls were made, the Prince taking 
part in each and all of them. Meantime, as may be 
thought, he had sent forth divers messengers, both to 
King Charles and General Goring, which last was in 
the west with his army, whence alone relief could be 
looked for. But there came neither word of cheer 
from Goring nor answer from his Majesty. Our 
soldiers muttered of the hopelessness of relief and the 
uselessness of defence. We were, in truth, too few 
for the expanse of lines to be guarded, and were 
strained to an anxious watchfulness. And all this 
while hung rain and mist about the city, making 
it the harder to observe the motions of the 
enemy. 

One day, near sundown — though sun there was 
none to be seen — I was riding along towards Stoke's 
Croft when, beyond the lines, which there were very 
low, I saw a figure advancing. I called halt. For 
answer the figure fluttered a white kerchief, and then, 
dropping the long cloak, showed herself to be a 
woman. 

' Help me over, Will,' came Karen's voice ; * I 
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shall point the way to no Roundhead. And now, 
where is the Prince ? ' 

' He is at Prior's Hill,' I answered ; ' but I think 
that he will ride back this way.' 

' I will wait.' 

' Karen,' I began, and still she kept her face half 
from me, ' whence come you in so perilous a fashion ; 
and why could you not be as wise for yourself as for 
Barbara — ah ! how should I thank you for sending 
her to my home ? ' 

She laughed in her old way. ' May be I had not 
done it, had I thought that it would earn your 
thanks. I put your pretty image in safety, because 
you had once trusted it to me. But I deemed her 
cold love would let her still remember your lost 
honour. Honour forsooth ! A woman's honour is 
the man she loves.' 

' His Highness comes,' I broke in. The Prince 
and his party drew up as I stepped forward. And 
after a word from me — 

' Ride on, sirs ! ' he commanded them briefly. 
* You can find me later at the new redoubt by 
Washington's Breach.' 

Karen came to the Prince's stirrup, while he bent 
his brows at sight of her. Then as she lifted her face 
his own changed. 

' Where got you that wound, Karen ? ' he cried out. 

I saw that, indeed, there was a scarce healed gash 
across her forehead. 

' My grandsire was at Leicester,' she answered ; ' I 
followed on to Harborough — to Naseby. I escaped 
with this from a Roundhead trooper. They slew or 
defaced all the women which were with the army. 
Some of us deserved it ; but some were officers' wives 
— they did not.' 
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Rupert groaned aloud in his wrath. ' I will 
avenge it ! ' then he laughed as bitterly. ' An old 
trick of speech — it must go with all the rest which I 
am powerless to avenge. What seek you of me, 
Karen ? Sure 'twas no good day for you which first 
threw you across my path.' 

' When you care to say it — then I think it not, 
my Prince,' she answered. ' I came to offer myself 
as messenger. I have already tried playing that part 
on your behalf 

The Prince's face grew eager. He glanced round, 
as though to make sure against chance listeners, and 
bent down in his saddle. 

* Is there a letter for me — quick — what of his 
Majesty — what of Goring ? ' 

' I know nothing of his Majesty,' she returned. 
' Men say that he is still at Raglan, feasting and dis- 
cussing divinity with the good Marquis.' 

Rupert's brow darkened, but he said no word. 

' Goring drinks and plunders — all the west 
knows that. But none tell of his making ready to 
march.' 

' My fault ! I trusted the man.' 

* But here, I bring your Highness a letter.' 

He tore it open. ' From Berkeley Castle, praying 
relief. Well, 'tis no less a service to bring it. Go 
you to the Castle, Karen. No, I will give you no 
more such work as will get you hanged as a spy.' 

' Then I have naught to do with the Castle,' she 
cried wilfully. 

' Without help you will starve in this rich city of 
ours,' he answered ; ' I have half the townsfolk now 
on my hands for doles of corn. Go, I have no time 
to argue it.' 

Karen glanced at me as she went. ' Strange are 
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the seas for his sail ! ' she murmured, with no mirth 
in her raillery. 'There are Parliament ships in 
Kingsroad and Severn, helping block us in.' 

Up to that time the thought of surrender had not 
troubled me. But when next I was alone with Ned, 
I said to him, whispering — 

' What if we cannot hold the town ? ' 

' We lose it,' said he ; ' and a man may have 
leisure to sleep, which is more than his Highness 
grants us now.' 

' But Ned — the Prince ? ' 

' The Prince will either hold it to the last — which 
cannot be so long — in which case most of his soldiers 
will sleep longer than they would, or he will yield ; 
but I doubt, for all his courage, is Rupert brave 
enough for that ? ' 

'Brave enough — to yield!' I cried, 'thou art 
mad ! ' 

'And thou art very, very young,' he answered 
sleepily. 

When the thought of rendition came home to the 
Prince, I know not ; but this I know. On the day 
following my meeting with Karen, I went to Tillier, 
our colonel, at the Castle. Once there, I learned 
that all the commanders of posts were assembled for 
council, but that the Prince himself, desiring to leave 
them free to their discussion, was at the battlements. 
To him, therefore, I went, my word being of a 
shifting in Rainsborough's brigade, over against 
Lawford's Gate. I bore, too, the disquieting tidings 
that another great body of country folk, some two 
thousand, as was thought, had been seen to join them- 
selves with the enemy. 

I found his Highness pacing the walls in company 
with one of his attendants, an older man than the 
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rest, and one which had been with his Highness since 
his earliest foreign campaigns. We called him, in 
jest, the Prince's Shadow. Rupert made short work 
of my tidings, and when I had ended turned on me 
with a look so bright that I glanced eastward, 
wondering whether, beyond the enemy's lines, we 
might see the advancing crests and colours of a 
relieving force. 

' How say you, Fortescue ? ' he cried, ' are you 
minded to try a ride across country with me — if you 
can be spared from your troop, that is — for I can 
take but so many as will not unduly weaken our 
defence ? ' 

' And whither, your Highness ? ' 

' Through the enemy, to raise a relieving army 
on the other side. There is none to see to it if I 
do not.' 

' I would ask no better than to follow your High- 
ness whithersoever you lead,' I answered earnestly ; 
' but I pray that you come well through the enemy.' 
For I thought of that iron ring of the Parliament's 
forces. 

' I shall come through well, after one fashion or 
another,' he said lightly. 

But his companion spoke as if in warning ; * I 
trust that your Highness will not let the plan be 
much noised among your men. The thought of 
your leaving us would take heart from all. Nay, 
was not that the most urgent opinion of your 
Council ? ' 

' But what then — what else ? ' cried the Prince. 

The other leaned over and beat absently against 
the side of one of the great guns, which answered 
with a sullen note. * It is easier,' he said, * to strike 
straight forward at all hazards. But life is like the 
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sword of the great Cid, on the one side whereof 
" Yes, yes/' was graven, and on the other, " No, 
no." It hath been " Yes," with your Highness 
hitherto, but there be times when a man must say no 
to his own nature.' 

' Damn the great Cid and his sword ! ' cried the 
Prince. ' Speak your meaning without riddhng. 
Fortescue here is no spy. He hath stood at my 
side in a deadly strait.' 

Prince Rupert's Shadow lifted his brows in a 
fashion which stung me like an accusing. But he 
said only, ' It is the hope of your Highness' officers 
that, if one general storm be beaten back, the late- 
ness of the season may discourage the enemy from 
another.' 

' And if not ? ' demanded the Prince sternly. 
' If they cannot be beaten back from these half- 
manned defences, can I not still hold the Fort and 
Castle to the end ? ' 

' Without question,' answered the other quietly. 

' Aye, without question.' The Prince took up 
the word in a kind of fierceness. ' Siege is not onset, 
I know ; yet I bore three years of prison for my 
Faith. Shall I not endure three months of siege for 
mine honour ? ' 

The doubter shook his head, smiling faintly. 
* Fort and Castle might be tenable for three weeks, 
say that the scant and troubled well could give you 
water. After that — if your charmed life hinder not 
— your Highness might die in the breach, which 
would be a simple escape — for you ' 

' For me ? ' 

'Sir,' the older man's voice had grown very 
grave, ' I was with you at the taking of Bristol. 
Bristol now has need of a greater strength.' 
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^ To hold ? ' 

' Or surrender.' 

The words struck a silence upon both, and I 
stood somewhat apart watching the Prince's face. 
The light was quenched in it by then. There were 
ever moments when a gravity, even to sadness, 
would come upon him, making him seem far other 
than the daring leader which all men knew. Now 
that look had deepened, as though that other were 
indeed himself. 

' The King ! ' he said at last. 

' Aye, the King ; hath your Highness had com- 
mand from him to hold the town at all hazards, 
since he knew how matters stand ? ' 

' I would to God I had,' cried the Prince ; ' for 
then I could not question.' 

' You have not ? ' 

' No, but even so. Why, in the end,' he broke 
passionately forth, ' I should do worse than Fiennes.' 

' Nay, Fiennes had the town with him in heart, 
and where that is a man may do all things ; more- 
over, he had not a Naseby Field behind him. But 
your Highness must be armed to hear that judgment 
from others.' 

The Prince answered not, and his Shadow spoke 
again. 

' Your Highness owes much duty to the King, 
yet somewhat also to your soldiers. Sir, your birth 
ensures to you honourable death, or honourable 
captivity, but for them — such as are not slaughtered 
— there are the fever-ridden gaols of London, and 
the floating pest-houses of the Thames. And these 
men have served you not amiss on more fields than one.' 

' And that I do not forget,' said the Prince. 
* Will the King remember as much for me ? ' 
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He turned and walked slowly away, and I did not 
see his face. His Shadow paid no manner of heed 
to me, but walked to the parapet, and there stood 
gazing out to the winding wash of the Avon. 

After that I hoped little for relief ; but truly, all 
knew by then how not only our enemies of the 
Parliament, but the Scots' army at Gloucester, lay 
ready to check all attempts — even if there were any 
to make them for us. But there were none to play 
in this strait the part Rupert himself had played at 
Newark. 

That the Prince could cut his own way to freedom, 
away from the plague-smitten city, away from the 
shame of surrender, I doubted not. When had his 
charge been withstood ? But that were to leave his 
officers — his comrades — to what he would not face. 
Simplest and most like him were to hold the town to 
the end, and die on the walls or in the breach. And 
that, I thought, would be his choice. 

I said so to Ned, the more vehemently for that 
talk at the Castle. 

' Like enough,' answered Ned. ' The Cause went 
down at Naseby ; but his Highness may have a fancy 
to fling himself after it. Yet he is a soldier — which 
thou, lad, wilt never be — and he may chance to think 
of his men, which must pay with their lives for his 
point of honour.' 

On the first day of September Rupert made a 
sally with well-nigh the whole force at his disposal — 
God knows that was not so much. We fell on the 
enemy's Horse Guards with much fierceness, and 
Rainsborough's forces hastening up, we engaged them. 
Horse and Foot. It was at high noon, yet so thick 
was the mist as that a man might scarce tell friend 
from foe, and prisoners were made by sheer mis- 
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taking and misadventure. As the steam of fighting 
and the smoke of powder yet further darkened the 
air, we seemed fighting ghosts in so far as sight 
went — only the sounds came sharp with life and 
death, and the shots were real. 

I watched for the scarlet of the Prince's cloak — a 
fiery blur in the dimness — and pressed on, a rage at 
my heart which made the fair fighting like murder. 

We pushed the enemy from their works, slaying 
or making prisoner divers of their officers. Yet, 
when we had sullenly withdrawn, I felt despair close 
on me like the mist. Such skirmishes would not 
save Bristol. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

' RUPERTUS DEI GRATIA ' 

While thus the leaguer pressed us more and more, 
I found that my own men shared in the prevailing 
discouragement. I came, at length, on three of them 
endeavouring to slip over the line and betake them- 
selves to the open country. I had them strictly 
confined, to await the provost-marshal, wondering, 
the while, how ever I could have been so troubled at 
seeing a few of the enemy hanged. After this work, 
I was standing alone, gazing at the walls and question- 
ing if they held not our men in, how they would hold 
the enemy out, when a footfall came up behind me, 
and paused. 

I faced round, my hand on my sword, and met 
the eyes of Cosmas. I could not mistake him, 
though he was less fantastically attired, as though 
desiring rather to escape than attract notice. 

' Whence came you ? ' I asked, in a sort of hope- 
less anger. For at his appearance I felt that Fate 
laid hold of me. 

' I come from Fairfax's tent.' 

It needed but this to complete my indignation. 

' What ! straight from the enemy, and you vaunt 
it to my face ? Did you think to have tricked all 
loyalty out of me ? ' 
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He smiled in answer. His eyes had lost none of 
that piercing look which I remembered but too well, 
and I turned mine own aside. 

' I am, as ever, loyal — and loyal, as ever, to one 
Cause.* 

' To one Cause ! ' I cried angrily. ' Before 
heaven ! are you not cured of that folly ? If the 
Prince himself could not drive you from it, hath not 
Fate done it ? ' 

Cosmas shook his head. ' The Prince spurned 
my auguries. His soldiers stripped my dwelling, and 
profaned the mysteries of mine art ; but they have 
not shaken the Stars nor my faith.' 

' Let your Stars help you, then,' I said — the more 
roughly that his bearing awed me ; 'for I will not.' 

He stood for a moment without answer, tracing 
signs on the ground with his staff ; then he glanced 
up at the sky ; then at last he spoke. 

' I will have no debatement with you, for you 
have proved yourself weak where I looked to find 
you strong ; and you have flinched from serving 
your Prince as he might best be served, in his own 
despite. But two things I would have you do — they 
need not imperil you.' He ended with a touch of 
scorn. 

* I will promise nothing,' I cried. 

' Nay,' he returned ; ' but once you did promise 
somewhat, and sealed your oath with your sword — 
ask the steel if it remember.' 

' Speak ! ' I muttered. 

' Here is a letter,' said Cosmas quietly, ' a letter 
for yourself, in which you will find one to be delivered 
to his Highness. This do with all convenient speed. 
Yet one service more — I must be in readiness to 
speak with the Prince after his reading of the letter. 
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You must pass me through the guards. Do this, 
William Fortescue, and you are free of me for ever. 
The requital is rendered, the debt is paid. By this 
time to-morrow my work will be accomplished, or 
no work left on this earth for me to do.' 

Then, while I yet stood doubting, he laid the 
letter in my hand, — ' Read.' 

The missive was signed but with a cypher of 
initials interlaced, yet I needed not that much to 
divine the writer. A faint perfume hung about it, 
bringing to my mind the cedar fire and the silver 
chafing dish in my Lady Carlisle's tapestried 
chamber. And as I read the words, conjuring me 
to play gallantly the part assigned, and prove myself 
indeed that knightly spirit she had never doubted me 
to be, I heard her Ladyship's voice again, and met 
the veiled command of her eyes. I gazed at the 
paper, and old thoughts rose within me of power, of 
greatness, coming even in this hour of our extremity. 
And when I looked away, striving to shake myself 
free, my eyes fell on the signs on the ground — a 
circle within a triangle — and I remembered how, on 
the day he had first drawn that sign, Cosmas had 
saved my life. 

' So be it ! ' I said hoarsely. 

Cosmas drew deep breath. 

' Martyrs of Bohemia and the Faith, Hus and 
Procop, and thou, blind ruler of battles,^ bear me 
witness ! ' 

I led the way to the Royal Fort, where I knew 
the Prince was most like to be found. My com- 
panion passed with me, none making demur. Indeed, 
I was known — Heaven help me — to be trusted and 
favoured by his Highness. 

^ Zizka. 
U 
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He was at the battlements, and thither we 
followed. Ere reaching him we passed through a 
small, strong chamber, prepared for the storing of 
munitions, but now empty and useless. At the door 
Cosmas paused. 

* Our conference is not meet to be held in the 
open. Contrive, if it may be, that the Prince come 
hither to read the letter.' 

I went through the chamber and out at the farther 
end by a small door in the wall. The Prince was 
there, leaning against one of the great guns, per- 
spective glass in hand. Robert Holmes, his page, 
was beside him. 

' Take the word quickly,' he was saying ; ' there 
is a stir yonder among the enemy which means work 
for us : if it continue the line must be double manned 
again, and all made ready for storm. Make speed. 
Holmes, and then find where this gunner is loitering 
— he should have fired three rounds by this.' 

The other obeyed, hastening away, and the Prince 
stood for a moment eyeing the lines and masses of 
the enemy, or looking beyond, perchance, for the 
relief which he knew could not come. Then he 
turned away with a sigh. ' God help us ! ' he said, 
beneath his breath, * there will be no other way.' 

No other way — could that mean surrender ? He 
came with bent head past the place where I stood, 
and entered the little, bare walled chamber which 
looked to me on a sudden like a hall of judgment. 
I followed, and commanded my voice as I might to 
say that I had been bidden deliver him a letter. 

He caught it from me with a sudden flash of 
hope in his eyes, but then, ' Not from the King,' he 
muttered, ' and not from Goring.' 

He cut the cord, and while he read I read his 
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face as though for life or death. To my amaze he 
broke on a sudden into a scornful laugh. The paper 
came not to him as it had done to me, weighted with 
memories of Lady Carlisle's presence ; and to her 
words, whatever they may have been, he gave answer 
roundly. 

' The traitorous wanton ! ' he cried. ' Does she 
think me fit tool for her mad designs — and mad 
indeed at such a time as this.' 

He scanned the letter again : ' 'Tis deftly worded,' 
he murmured, ' and to one not knowing of the plot 
would bear no meaning, or a double one. So let it 
go.' And tearing the paper across and across he 
tossed the fragments out to the wind. 

Seeing him take the matter so lightly my heart 
had sprung up between relief and protest. But 
suddenly the Prince glanced at me. 

' How came you ' he began ; then, meeting 

my eyes, he stopped. 

God knows whether the truth at last were written 
on my face. I shrank and dropped my eyes before 
the fiery questioning of his gaze — then lifted them 
again, not enduring that he should so read my 
defenceless countenance. 

And so question and answer flashed between us 
in a white heat of silence. 

At the end he knew. I had no need to feel his 
hand on my arm in a grasp which seemed to crush, 
or to hear his voice, deep and low and shaken with 
his passion. 

' How long ? Have you known from the first ? 
What hand had you therein ? God ! doubly traitor 
— false to King and leader — speak! Confess at 
length or, by Heaven, I will fling you from the 
battlements to the foe you serve/ 
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Speak ! what could I say ? I was dumb before 
his accusing as before the judgment of God. But 
his last word — that could not but wring some answer 
from me. 

* I thought to serve you/ I cried ; and pitiful as 
was the plea, it was my whole defence. 

Rupert's hand dropped from my arm, and the 
anger from his face. 

' To serve me thus ? ' he asked, and looked on me 
with a bewilderment and a sadness which was worse 
to face than his wrath. ' To serve me — and you 
have followed me and fought at my side ! ' 

At the words I found my voice again, and my 
courage. Flinging myself at his feet, I cried out to 
him in broken protestation, in a wild pleading that 
he should forgive my sin, and a yet wilder that he 
should avail himself thereof. As we then stood all 
was lost, for him and for the King. If, by some 
undreamed of chance, triumph might yet be achieved 
for him, whom did he wrong .^ whom did he 
betray ? 

A rough period was put to my appeal. I felt 
myself caught from the ground and flung violently 
from him. Grasping at some edge of stone I stayed 
myself, giddy and bruised. And Rupert, new roused 
by my new transgression, thundered over me a tempest 
of wrath of which I caught the sense and no words. 
In the midst thereof, and while I yet clung shaking 
to my support, Cosmas walked calmly in. 

The Prince's anger was sobered by sheer wonder, 
and availing himself of this pause, Cosmas, after his 
obeisance, stood upright and spoke. 

' I know that my life is forfeit in your Highness' 
eyes, yet I peril that life freely, praying only that 
you will, in return, grant me patience for a space.' 
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The Prince bent his head as if in assent — per- 
chance he trusted himself not to speak — and Cosmas 
proceeded gravely. 

' This youth, William Fortescue, is not worthy of 
your Highness' anger. He hath been but a tool in 
mine hand. I chanced to save his life a year agone, 
and so bound, and in a blind desire to serve your 
Highness, he was drawn into my scheme, whereof 
he knows but little. I, and I alone,' and the old 
man straightened himself proudly, ' should bear the 
honour and the penalty.' 

'And that penalty you shall bear,' the Prince 
broke in. He spoke quietly now, but very sternly. 
' Think not this idle parade of confidence can avail 
you. Since you alone can answer for the plot, you 
shall answer for it before my King.' 

' My life is in your hands,' returned Cosmas, 
' but bethink you well. You will lead me before 
King Charles. How will you yourself next stand 
before him ? ' 

The Prince took the thrust in silence, yet it went 
home, and Cosmas pressed on. 

' How is it with you here, your Highness ? 
Hemmed in, defeated, powerless to serve your King 
as he to give you relief. You cannot hold this 
place, and surrendering, it is not King Charles to 
whom you shall answer — it is Lord Digby.' 

The Prince caught at his sword with a stifled cry 
of rage. And after a pause Cosmas spoke again. 

*Your Highness best knows how hard it has 
been to serve King Charles, but you can serve him 
no more. Is there no other work ? ' 

Had Rupert not spent his wrath on me, Cosmas 
would scarce have come so far ; but at this the 
Prince lifted his hand. 
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' If you must speak, speak quickly ; but remember 
the price to be paid for such words. I have a 
witness against you/ and he glanced at me. 

* You need none/ answered Cosmas, ' for I would 
not deny them did King Charles stand there in his 
place ; ' and I saw that the Prince believed him. 

' I speak not now/ began Cosmas again, ' of the 
Signs of Heaven singling you to this work, nor of 
the voice of all the faithful crying out on you as 
leader — nay, but as a man may speak to soldier or 
statesman. Hearken ! Charles and his Romish 
Queen will not be sujfFered to rule again in England. 
But a Protestant Prince, one who hath fought and 
suiFered for his Faith, one of a House loved by the 
people, to him all things are possible.' 

' But to a defeated General of Charles the King,' 
broke in the Prince with a sad scorn, ' to one who 
stands even now to choose between death and what 
is worse — to him what is possible ? Get thee gone, 
old madman, thou and thy schemes. Ye are not 
worth chastisement.' 

Something in the Prince's voice or look brought 
sudden triumph into Cosmas' face. 

' Ah ! ' he cried, ' and is that the answer ? Nay 
then, listen — listen. Even in this army engirding 
the walls, far more in London — in England, are men 
longing for your leadership. You are feared, so they 
would have their chief. Step into the place which 
your brother was not strong to fill. Give yourself — 
aye, even at this eleventh hour — to your destiny, and 
the sword in your hand shall be a sceptre.' 

The Prince stepped suddenly back as though to 
set a space betwixt himself and the man which spoke. 
But Cosmas hastened on unheeding. 

' Many of your own troops would follow whither- 
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soever you led ; be the youth at your side a witness : 
many of the others would welcome you. Do you 
but surrender Bristol without bloodshed, and riding 
forth — nay, even the sign is prepared — wear a scarf 
and plume of peace-proclaiming white, discarding 
that scarlet hue of Mars you have chosen as symbol 
of this service. Do but this and you shall ride, not 
to defeat and shame, but into assurance of triumph. 
Speak — do you fear ? You who have dared all 
things — say even there were peril, when greatness is 
beyond ? ' 

* It is madness — madness,' repeated the Prince ; 
but the sound of certainty had gone from his voice. 

Suddenly, in the pause which followed, a trumpet 
shrilled from below. The Prince started, and Cosmas 
too lifted his head eagerly. 

* Do you wait for a sign ? ' he asked. * Be this 
your sign. If the summons now delivered be after 
the wonted form and order, then spurn me as a 
dreamer and a dotard. But if there be any word 
therein which, putting King Charles aside, speaks 
directly to you and your House, then know that in 
the tents of your enemies your friends await you.' 

The Prince made no answer nor movement, but 
stood like one in a dream, and there was a long 
silence — very long it seemed. 

It was broken by steps without, and Robert 
Holmes entered, a parchment in his hand, and 
looking himself pale and discomposed. 

' To your Highness,' he said, * from his Excellency, 
the Lord-General of the Parliament's Forces.' 

The Prince took the summons. 

* Go ! ' he said, speaking slowly and as it were 
with^ an effort ; ' see that the messenger be fitly 
entreated.' 
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He waited for a little space before opening and 
reading, and I saw that he had grown very white. 
Then he began to read, but slowly, as it seemed, and 
looked up suddenly, turning on Cosmas a glance of 
amazement — but what more ? 

* Did Fairfax frame this ? ' 

' Fairfax, or those in his nearest confidence.* 

The old Bohemian stepped forward and took the 
parchment from the Prince's hand, he not resisting. 

' Much here,' said Cosmas quietly, * is but the 
needful form — needful for other eyes. But this I 
pray your Highness to note : 

' " And if upon such conviction you should surrender 

it and save the loss of blood or hazard of spoiling 

such a city^ it would be an occasion glorious in itself 

and joyful to us^ for the restoring of you to the 

endeared affection of the Parliament and People of 

England^ the truest friends to your family it hath in 

the world . . . and let all England judge whether the 

burning of its towns ^ ruining its cities^ and destroying 

its people be a good requital from a person of your 

family^ which hath had the prayers^ tears^ purses^ and 

blood of its Parliament and People ; and if you look on 

either as now divided^ which hath ever had that same 

party both in Parliament and among the people most 

zealous for their assistance and restitution^ which you 

now oppose and seek to destroy^ and whose constant 

grief has been that their desires to serve your family 

have been ever hindered or made fruitless by that same 

party about his Majesty^ whose counsels you act and 

whose interests you pursue in this unnatural warT ' 

Cosmas rolled the parchment together. * More 
than this,' he said, ' might not be ventured ; but as 
God hears us and knows the straits wherein you 
stand, I do protest to you that this is but the first of 
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the welcome you shall win, and which shall not cease 
until you stand in the place marked for you by earth 
and heaven. On the one hand defeat and defamation 
await you — on the other, a perilous hazard, indeed, 
but with the prize of a crown.' 

With that he ended and the silence pressed in 
upon us as we stood. 

And the Prince did not answer — did not rebuke 
— did not fling the thought from him in scorn. He 
stood silent and very pale, and strange lines and 
shadows came out upon his face. I cannot say — I 
had misjudged him before — yet I do think, in that 
moment, he had his battle to fight — one fierce as his 
fiercest charge. Cosmas waited, devouring him with 
his eyes. And I waited ; a sudden, amazing sense 
springing up in me, that if he yielded, as I had so 
desired him to yield, this King who might be would 
never be the Prince whom I had served and loved. 

When Rupert stirred at last it was with a look of 
one utterly spent. He gave no answer in words. 
Instead, he lifted his silver whistle and sounded it 
sharply. There was a hurry of feet in the passage, 
and four of his guard appeared at the door. 

' Take this old man into ward,' said his Highness, 
pointing to Cosmas. * Show him no harshness nor 
indignity, but answer for his safe-keeping with your 
lives. Let him have speech with none, not even with 
yourselves.' 

Cosmas made neither protest nor submission. He 
looked round him once like a man who hath gotten 
his death-blow. Then he suffered himself to be led 
away in silence. 

When the soldiers had gone with their prisoner, 
Prince Rupert turned to me. 

'For you,' he said, still with the same quietness, 
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' I believe, indeed, that you have been netted and 
held captive — in part through Cosmas having saved 
your life. It may be that you helped to save mine, 
there in his turret chamber. I do not thank you for 
it, but I will pay you. Since " a life for a life " hath 
been the word, take yours and go free. I make no 
condition. You may end your work, if you will, by 
betraying me to Lord Digby.' 

The last word was too much, and I lifted my head 
again. 

' That I have not deserved,' I said, ' the rest — but 
not that.' 

Rupert looked at me with a strange smile. ' It 
may be,* he said, ' I ignore your rule of honour. 
Captain Fortescue. You will understand,' he went 
on, ' that you are free to go whithersoever you will, 
but not free to serve his Majesty. You will return 
your commission to me this day by your officer next 
in command.' 

I bowed, I had no power to speak, and guessing 
what his next demand might be, I unbuckled my 
sword and held it out in silence. 

Prince Rupert took it, and drawing the blade 
from its sheath, glanced down upon the steel. 

' It shall serve no loyal man,' he said, and snap- 
ping the sword in twain, cast the fragments down 
before me. 



CHAPTER XXV 

OF THE RENDITION OF BRISTOL 

I GOT back to my quarters as I might, like a man 
broken in body, and once there I cast myself on the 
ground, and so lay hiding my face. Thus I remained, 
with no thought nor feeling save a dull wish that I 
need not rise again, till I felt Ned*s hand on my 
shoulder and heard Ned's voice. 

' How now, man ? Why, are you hurt — art thou 
hurt. Will ? ' 

' Yes,' I answered savagely, * to the death ; ' and 
then I sprang up and fell a-laughing at his face of 
dismay. 

' I pray you may see the jest,' he cried, ' for I do 
not.' Then, scanning me more narrowly, he broke 
out with a roughness which meant disquiet. ' But 
what a-devil ails you. Will ? Are you drunk or 
plague-struck ? ' 

I did not answer, but turning from him drew 
forth my commission and busied myself making and 
sealing the packet. 

' Pray you,' I said, ' carry this to his Highness — 
the matter is instant.' Then, seeing him about to 
begin some question, ' 'Tis by the Prince's com- 
mand.' 

I had thought to escape from my quarters before 
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Ned could return ; but either I misreckoned the time 
or he made wondrous speed, for I was still there, 
staring at nothing, when he burst in on me. He let 
fly a volley of questions, accusing and defence, which 
gave me no time to speak. This indeed I made no 
effbrt to do, but let him wonder his fill. Then he 
began more soberly. 

' Look you here. Will ! Somewhat of this matter 
I must know. I have braved his Highness to his 
face in your cause, but you deserved it not, having 
played such a scurvy trick as to send back your com- 
mission by a comrade's hand.' 

' The Prince's order,' I said shortly. 

' But why, man, why ? ' he protested. ' 'Tis more 
than even his Highness hath the right, to blemish a 
man's honour without cause or trial. I could have 
fought your fight. Will, had you trusted me.' 

' I have no fight,' I answered ; ' and if you press 
me with questions, or go about to track me when I 
leave you, I swear that I will put a bullet through my 
brain. I have a pistol yet, if no sword.' 

' No sword ! ' said Ned, with a world of growing 
trouble in the words. He came up beside me — 
' What is it, then ? That you are loyal I know ; for 
the rest, I misdoubted trouble once when that old 
fiend Cosmas seemed to have you by a noose — but 
now ? ' 

* Cosmas is a prisoner in the Fort,' I said : ' more 
than that I say not.' 

' You do not need,' replied Ned soberly. ' What 
should ail the cursed old magician to feturn from the 
dead — and at such an hour as this — but can I not 
help thee still ? What folly hath he led thee into ? ' 

' You cannot help me,' I returned, ' nor can any, 
unless maybe the enemy.' 
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' Fortescue, talk not treason nor tragedy ! Come, 
tell me the whole tale, and trust me to make his 
Highness see reason. I must to him again at all 
rates, and repeat that I care not to step into a 
comrade's shoes.' 

' You have been offered my post ? ' 

He nodded. ' I sprang at it first, deeming that 
you were to be made Generalissimo ; but getting 
somewhat nearer the truth — why it went against me 
— damn me for a Christian ! The Prince said, very 
shortly, that you were out of the army, and that the 
post would be mine or another's ; that he trusted me 
somewhat in giving it to your friend.' 

I caught my breath and then, because I would not 
sbb,^' Take it,' I cried fiercely, * and serve in a 
traitor's place ! ' 

' Take back that word. Will Fortescue, it suits not 
my friend.' 

' It was spoken by your General.' 

A silence fell between us, and when Ned spoke 
again his look and tone were changed. 

' The Prince chooses not his words in anger. Yet 
I would you would give me your side, that I might 
the better defend you.' 

' I ask no defence,' I answered wearily. ' Fare- 
well, Captain Ford : serve the Prince, but serve him 
not too well. Nay, I will not take your hand.' 

I wandered out, with no intent which I could 
frame save to get myself in danger as soon as might 
be. I would not fight, I said to myself savagely, in 
the cause of a King I had betrayed, nor a leader who 
had spurned and insulted me. But I might get in 
the track of a bullet, or for that matter, I might die 
of the plague. It mattered not one jot, only I feared 
that if I gave myself time I might end by going over 
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to the enemy, making myself, in full truth, that 
traitor the Prince had called me. 

I slept that night I know not where. There were 
deserted houses enough in the town which had been 
so thronged and wealthy. And leaving my shelter 
next day I came full on Karen, leading Sol by the 
bridle. 

' I tracked you,' she said, ' I deemed that you 
might have sore need of your horse. Ask now how 
I came by him. He is yours, at all rates, not his 
Majesty's.' 

' Keep him,' I answered ; ' I have no more use 
even for so good a friend. But, Karen, give heed to 
yourself — your grandsire ' 

' Is dead,' Karen ended quietly ; * he died in his 
prison. Nay, I know not how ; perchance because 
his work was ended. Yet I think that he had so far 
thriven in his search for the Elixir Vita as to know 
how to bear death with him.' 

She was gone before I had framed answer or 
consolation, and her news dwelt not in my mind. I 
was paying myself too heavy a price to care how 
Cosmas had paid his. After some food of a sort I 
made for the walls, taking heed not to come near the 
place where my troop was stationed. The summons 
had not been accepted — that much was clear — more 
than that I knew not, nor did I venture on speech 
with any soldier. 

Yet, after a while, I came on a man whom I was 
not so minded to shun, for his plight was after a 
fashion my own. It was that Fielding — Colonel 
Fielding he had been — who had been condemned to 
death for the surrender of Reading, and though 
pardoned, never trusted again with a command. 
That was years ago, and he had been in the thick of 
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danger ever since, yet was accounted still a suspected 
man. 

' I knew not you were here, Colonel Fielding,' I 
said, giving him the title which in truth was no 
longer his. 

' I could be in no better place,' he answered, with 
a certain gaiety. ' We shall have a shrewd fight, I 
trust, ere the enemy walk over our walls.' 

' Will they so .? ' I asked. 

He laughed. ' Given something over a thousand 
men to man four miles of defences not over strong — 
given that. Captain Fortescue, with twelve thousand 
of the enemy and a dark night — what think you ? I 
trow some of us will need no new suits when the 
game is over ; and that is well, for our chances and 
clothes wax somewhat threadbare.' 

' You take it lightly,' I commented. 

' I am not responsible, fighting as a volunteer,' 
returned Fielding. ' Moreover, as the Prince says, 
" we shall stand or fall together." ' 

I could not forbear pricking my own wound. 
' But the Prince is responsible,' I said : ' what will 

he do ? ' 

'What is best, doubtless,' replied Fielding. 
'Aye, you would swear by him,' I cried, half 

angrily. 

' I have some reason to,' said he. ' You know, 
doubtless — for all the world knows — of what befell 
after Reading. His Highness saved my life then, 
and more than that, gave me a chance to prove mine 
honour. When I forget it God may forget me.' 

I stood watching till he was out of sight, I 
might try being a man, after all, I thought ; and 
forthwith I will get me a weapon. 

So it came about, that when the week had worn 
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Itself away and the Prince had not yielded to the 
repeated summons, I was at Priors Hill Fort as a 
volunteer when the storm began. It was mid dark- 
ness when the guns thundered against our fort — first 
signal of attack. And on that angle of the defences 
the enemy struck most fiercely. 

This was no fight like any I had known before, 
for in defence is no such stir and joy as in onset. 
Yet we held to it steadily, our four cannon plying 
them with case and round shot, and the men, pike in 
hand, pressing back the besiegers which still swarmed 
up against us. They advanced with order and 
resolve, helping themselves with faggots and ladders 
against our ditch and walls. And so put to it were 
we, that there was little of song and battle-cry that 
night. We fought in silence, save for the shouts of 
command, the hard breathing of laboured men, and 
the shriek of steel and shot. 

All along to either side of us the battle went by 
fort and wall. But we were overmuch busied to 
mark how others fared, or to note the columns of 
fire and smoke rising in the town behind. At length 
our enemy had gained the palisadoes, and for two 
endless hours we kept at push of pike. 

The cries from below told us the lines were 
entered, but we in the Fort still stood to our place. 

Then, on a sudden, came a shriek and shout from 
behind. The dawn was breaking by this, and 
turning, we could see the Parliament men, having 
attacked from the inner side of the Fort, thronging 
in by port and parapet. 

That was an end of defence. Our men broke, 
some seeking refuge in the lower works of the Fort. 
I stood where I was, gripping a broken pike : as 
well here and now, I thought, and so saved myself 
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unwitting. For the enemy rushed after the main of 
our men, and a yell of triumph and a moan and 
cry of slaughter came up from below. 

Two soldiers of the Parliament, loiterers behind 
the rest, spied me and fell on me fiercely. One I 
thrust through the throat with my pike ; but ere I 
could recover my weapon the other had struck me to 
my knee, blinding me with blood. 

' Hold ! give him quarter ! * and an officer came 
hastening towards us. He struck up my adversary's 
weapon, and stood over and shielded me. 

' Yield me your sword, Fortescue,' cried Greyson, 
' and I will give you life.' 

* I have no sword,' I answered roughly, ' and I do 
not want my life.' 

Scarcely three others were saved of those who 
had manned the Fort, but Greyson kept his men off 
me, though I told him roundly that he would 
get no ransom nor exchange nor even gratitude 
thereby. 

By this time it was day. All the line on this 
side was taken, and our men pushed back to the 
inner defences. A lull had come in the fighting, 
while each side reckoned up what had been gained 
and lost. 

To be quit of Greyson's urging I rendered myself 
true prisoner, and he suffered me to remain beside 
him. For he and his men were of those left to 
guard the Fort. Near us was no fighting, save that 
the guns from the Castle would ever and anon roar 
out at us over the space between. 

Greyson stood earnestly scanning the defences, 
while I sat on the broken parapet, leaning my head 
on my hands. 

*A parley hath been sounded,' said Greyson at 
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last. ' Your General will hear reason now, if he be 
not too late therein.' 

While we waited in this heavy pause, two men 
came up from the lower rooms of the Fort, and 
stood watching the town. Greyson saluted as they 
passed, and I looked after them. They were officers, 
both in complete armour, though one was bare 
headed ; he had well-nigh the aspect of a Cavalier, 
with his long hair curling over his harness. The 
other was a strongly built man, and with a strong, 
harsh face ; his eyes, very intent and piercing, were 
much the colour of the steel rim above them. They 
stood looking at the city, which lay as in a cup 
below them, when a great shot from the Castle came 
splintering against the wall, not two hands'-breadths 
away.^ 

God ! had it been aimed but a span more to the 
right ! 

The officer wearing no helmet looked down at 
the place and laughed ; but the other paid no heed 
at all. He reached out his arm towards the 
town with a slow movement, as though taking 
possession. 

* This,' said he, ' is none other than the work of 
God.' 

I had been watching them listlessly. Now Grey- 
son touched my arm. 

' His Excellency, Sir Thomas Fairfax,' he 
whispered, 'and Lieutenant-General Cromwell.' 

I clenched my hands, shaken by a desire to kill, 
and in that moment's hatred knew myself again for 
Royalist and loyal. 

They were still talking, scanning Castle and town, 

^ This narrow escape of the two Parliamentary Generals at Priors Hill Fort 
is also recorded by Sprigge in his Anglia Redizii'ua. — Editor, 
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where, in my heart, I saw the Prince at bay before 
them. 

' The work hath prospered,' said Fairfax, ' but 
I like not that/ He pointed to the smoke and 
flame above the town. 'If Prince Rupert turn 
upon us, grown desperate, he can leave Bristol 
ashes to our grasp, and either withdraw himself 
into the Castle, or it might even be break through 
with his guards. They are not lightly held, nor 
withheld.' 

' If he do,' answered Cromwell in his iron voice, 
' there shall not a man of his escape the sword.' 

This being the choice left to Prince Rupert, 
he stayed not long in deciding. On the next day, 
being the nth of September 1645, the city and 
forts of Bristol were surrendered. The cannon and 
musketry were silenced then, leaving no sound but 
the tramp and gathering of many feet, as the two 
armies were drawn forth, and the people flocked to 
the sight. 

Then came the gallant note of drums and trum- 
pets as our men marched forth with colours flying, 
flinging a last brave in the face of defeat. I was in 
the crowd to watch with the rest. And the people 
which had still been cowed before the Prince's 
glance, cried out on him now,. ' No quarter ! give 
him no quarter ! ' 

I saw my own troop pass, with Ford there in my 
place : then the Prince's Firelocks in their red coats, 
and his Life Guard. And then he himself rode by 
on his black horse, with his head high and his face 
like a dead man's. 

I watched his encounter with Fairfax and with 
Cromwell, which showed him such courtesy as is due 
when great captains meet. Yet I marvelled how 
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Prince Rupert endured to come thus at last, and for 
the first time, face to face with Ironside. 

They passed on, but I waited there till I could 
see no more of the steel corselets of the Parliament 
Generals, nor the flash of the Prince's figure. For 
Prince Rupert rode forth in scarlet. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW I RODE TO BEAR WITNESS 

It was not the blow on my head which left me so 
stunned that during the first days of my captivity I 
moved as a man sleep-walking. But Greyson, 
laying all this to the account of the wound, showed 
me much indulgence, seeming desirous to prove 
towards me a friendliness which I had done little to 
merit. He grounded it, perchance, on my having 
made intercession for his men that day when they 
paid the forfeit for the Parliament's cruelty. He 
sent me not into confinement, but won leave to keep 
me under his own charge in the house where he 
was billeted, and he even suffered me to have use of 
my horse, which Karen had restored to me. But for 
this I was forced to give my word not to quit the 
city ; which was but a larger prison, so impoverished 
was it, so desolated with war and sickness. 

One of those days — I kept little count then of 
time — Greyson fell into talk of war matters, which 
till then he had wholly forborne to mention. 'Tis 
like he wondered that I had myself shown no 
curiosity. 

' Your General,' he began, — ' his Highness Prince 
Rupert, I mean, — is fallen into great disfavour with 
the King.' 
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' I am rejoiced thereat ; ' I cried, letting out all 
my anger and grief in a lie which I took for truth. 

But Greyson answered quietly, ' I will do you the 
justice not to believe you. Captain Fortescue. I 
think, indeed, that the Palsgrave is much wronged in 
this regard. I hear it said among our officers that 
defence, as matters stood, was impossible.' ^ 

' It may be,' I retorted ; ' but his Majesty is not the 
only one who can give scorn in return for service.' 

' I will trouble you with no more discussion,' said 
Greyson, eyeing me with some intentness. ' Yet it 
is as well that you take it not to heart, for our news- 
letters would make no pleasant reading for any friend 
of his Highness.' 

I saw then that he had one of their Mercuries in 
his hand ; I reached for it by instinct. 

' Pray you, let me see it at least.' 

I glanced my eyes down the pages, looking for 
the Prince's name. I saw more than I had dreamed. 
* Poor Prince Rupert^ the sentence of death must 
surely pass on you. . . . Colonel Legge^ the Governor 
of Oxford^ is displaced, . . . Rupert hath a guard of 
musketeers before his chamber. . . . The Lord Digby 
hath drawn up Articles of High Treason against 
Rupert^ and swears that he shall have his head.^ ^ 

The paper slid from my hand, and a horror 
gripped me which left me shaking as one ague- 
stricken. 

' High Treason ! ' I repeated, ' High Treason ! ' 

' You do not need believe all this,' said Greyson 
kindly. * None could found so mad a charge on 
this matter of Bristol ; and what else could there be ? ' 

^ ' On my word he could not have held it \i.e. Brisol] unless it had been 
better manned.' — Colonel Butler to Sir William Waller, Nicholas Papejs^ 
i. 65. 

^ Moderate Intelligencer^ 1645. 
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What else ? but I knew. 

' The King's anger is certain/ said Greyson, * and 
that he hath dismissed the Prince from all commands 
and forbidden him the country. But no one can 
divine any meaning in these dark rumours of im- 
peachment.' 

' I pray you pardon me,' I broke in, ' I will seek 
the air — my wound ' 

I got forth into the streets, seeing nothing but 
the words of that accursed paper. Not for one 
instant did I doubt the truth. Lord Digby had 
seized his moment, and, to the King's anger con- 
cerning Bristol, had added an accusing of darker 
import. Something of that plot he had known, 
and, whether he could prove it or not, he might 
win the King's credence, and the Prince stand con- 
demned on the other charges. A hint of that 
plot would give deadly edge to all besides. And 
Rupert stood without witness, convicted at least of 
silence. 

I could have shrieked out at the walls about me, 
which held me no less a prisoner that I walked un- 
fettered. As I wandered thus in a wild brooding 
which was not thought, a hand touched my arm. 
Wheeling fiercely round — for every one that day 
was my enemy — I saw Karen. 

' I must talk with you,' she whispered : * come to 
the old tower, it is deserted and the safest place.' 

' Yes, and the fittest place,' I answered bitterly, 
' for us both to fling ourselves down from the ledge, 
and so end the devil's work we began there. Do you 
know the tidings ? ' 

' I know more than that, come with me.' 

In the wizard's turret, stripped and desolate now, 
we faced e^ch other. 
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' I hear the soldiers' talk/ Karen began, * and I 
hear more than is meant for me. I know that 
Parliament troops, fifteen hundred horse, they say, 
are being hastened up between Oxford and Newark. 
For whom can they lie in wait ? ' 

I guessed her meaning. ' The Prince would 
never be so mad,' I said ; ' he has no forces to cross 
a country beset with enemies ; and King Charles 
hath forbidden him his presence.' 

'Yes,' said Karen. 'Did the King's order alone 
bar the way, it might stay him ; but not when the 
enemy are there as well, and there is more, look 
you. Will Fortescue. A letter was intercepted and 
brought in this day,' and she held up the paper. 

' How came you by it .^^ ' I cried. 

* It should have gone at once to the General, but 
I caught some stray word and,' she laughed wickedly, 
' made friends with the soldier who had taken it. 
Do you know the seal, — bars and crowned lions ? ' ^ 

' Prince Rupert's ! ' I cried, and snatched the 
paper. 

It was open and unaddressed, yet the next 
moment I looked on her blankly. The letter was in 
cypher. 

' You cannot help me, then,' Karen broke forth, 
' I so trusted to you.' 

The words woke an echo in my mind ; ' I have 
trusted you far ' 

' Hush ! ' I cried. ' Do not speak, as you love 
him,' and I grasped at the flying memory. Rupert 
had once given me the key to a cypher, if by God's 
grace this should be the same, and if I could recall 
the order of those numbers. I bent over the paper, 

^ Quarterly : first and fourth sable, a lion rampant or ; second and third, 
paly bendy argent and azure. Prince Rupert's arms. 
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forgetful of Karen, forgetful of all else. 3 5 2 — that 
had stood for Rupert then, and here surely was that 
number, first of all ; and, so labouring, doubtful, I 
spelled my way. 

' Are You sure whither those troops are sent ? ' 
I asked. ' Look, Karen, I cannot guess for whom 
the letter was meant ; but the purport is plain. 
He is bent on meeting the King face to face. 
He will leave Oxford with some hundred men, 
ride to Banbury, and so on by Northampton 
and Belvoir for Newark. When was the letter 
taken ? ' 

' 'Tis but just taken,' she answered, with a sur- 
prising steadiness, * and he must not ride unwarned. 
Why, thereabout 'tis thick set with the enemy.' 

' I am on parole,' I said, ' but parole or no parole 
I will go. Moreover,' and the meaning of that 
news-letter returned to me, ' if the Prince reaches 
Newark I may be needed there.' 

But then, to my amaze, Karen caught both my 
wrists and held them. 

' You ! but you shall not go,' she cried. ' You, 
Will ! you would be taken and shot for breaking 
your parole, or slain on the way, riding singly, or 
say even you reached the Prince, he would not take 
your warning,' which last word smote me sorely, for 
I knew its truth. 

' But what then ? ' I asked. ' You came to me, 
Karen. Do you think that I can wait idly and see 
the Prince ride into the trap set for him, God help 
him, set by one side and by the other.' 

' I came to you,' repeated Karen, ' and you have 
done your part ; I could not read the letter. Now I 
will do mine. A woman can pass unnoted, and I 
will be almost as speedy, for I shall steal a horse. If 
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that were my only sin,' she laughed, * I should not 
need to pray.' 

' I will not have it,' I protested. ' A woman, 
and at so perilous a time, you shall not, Karen.' 

' Why should you feign to care,' she asked 
sharply ; ' and what power have you to withhold me ? ' 

' I have no power,' I answered, ' but I do care, 
and I shall set forth this night, come what will.' 

But Karen fronted me with a passion which I 
could not deny. 

' You shall not dare,' she cried : * have I not the 
right to serve Prince Rupert ? Have I not bought 
it dearly ? ' 

'Then you have forgiven him your grandsire's 
death ? ' 

* Could I not forgive more than that, I were not 
here.' 

' You said once,' I faltered, ' you said once that 
he but played with you, do you care so much ? ' 

' Maybe I but played with him,' she broke in 
scornfully, ' but I care not to have you break your 
parole. Nay, I too can prate of honour. I shall go 
by Frome Gate. If on the morrow you find that I 
have been stopped, then ride yourself for life and 
death.' 

She turned from me, but I, moved with a sudden 
sense of her peril, went after her. ' Say farewell, at 
the least, Karen.' 

She came back to my side, and I took her hands 
and kissed her. 

'Greet his Highness for me,' she said, as she had 
said once before, ' if by chance you go, and not I.' 

The next morning — I had passed the night on 
the rack — I made a request of Captain Greyson with 
as much carelessness as I could compass. 
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* I am fevered, sick I think, and I long much for 
some ireer air, alone I may not forth of the town, 
will you with me for a little ? ' 

' Surely,' he answered, suspecting nothing : ' in- 
deed you look to have need of it. This is nor time 
nor place to trifle with fever/ 

So we mounted, and I turned my horse to Frome 
Gate, Greyson suffering it without protest. 

' Do you hear more of his Highness ? \ I 
asked. 

' Nothing, save that he will scarce ride through to 
Newark.' 

' Your men lie too thick ? ' But to that he made 
no answer. 

At the gate Greyson halted to ask if all had gone 
quietly during the night. 

' Not wholly so,' returned the soldier on guard ; 
' a woman shot down as she tried to slip past without 
giving the word.' 

' A woman ! ' cried Greyson, in horror. But I 
felt no amaze, having seemed to know of it ere 
question and answer passed. 

' It was too dark to see whether it were a man or 
no,' said the soldier gruffly. ' Yonder she lies,' and 
he pointed to the archway, where lay a body covered 
with a soldier's cloak. 

I had no need to see the face, but I doffed my hat 
a moment as we rode on. It was Karen, after all, 
who had found the straight road, I thought. Then 
I set spurs to Sol, for the work she had failed in 
was left for me. 

We rode on over St. Michael's Hill, and passed 
the lines at Coulston's Fort, keeping to the north- 
ward road. I held my way in silence until I saw 
Greyson begin to cast questioning looks at me. 
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' How much farther will it please you to ride ? ' 
he asked at length. 

I glanced ahead and saw that the road was clear. 

' I am well content now,' I answered, ' but ere we 
turn again, your girth is loose, may I ' 

' Nay, surely,' he broke in, and sprang from the 
saddle. When he had lifted the flap, I bent over, 
and under pretence of steadying the saddle, drew 
both pistols from the holster. This being done, I 
spoke. 

' Captain Greyson,' I began, and something in 
my voice made him start sharply round, ' I am about 
to break my parole.' 

He gave me an incredulous smile. Then, seeing 
my face, his changed. 

' It will be my duty to prevent it.' 

' With both your pistols in my power ? ' I asked. 
' Pray you, have patience a moment, I have no wish 
for violence. I go to bear witness in what may con- 
cern a man's life and honour. If my own life and 
freedom are left me I shall return, and I ask for no 
indulgence now or then.' 

I saw as it were a flash of understanding cross his 
face, but I waited for no answer in words. Turning 
the pistol muzzles to the ground, I fired them both, 
and dropped the weapons at his feet. 

A touch to Sol, and before Greyson could reload 
we were out of range. 

Not until I had ceased to fear pursuit did I have 
time for thought. Then I checked my horse some- 
what, for the ride before us was a long one, and I 
would not weary him at the outset. As I thought of 
the perils which lay before us, any one of which might 
put an end to me and to my mission, I reproached 
myself bitterly for my folly in flinging Greyson's 
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pistols aside. I had done it unthinking, with a sense 
that it befitted me not to rob him of his weapons, 
having already so abused his confidence. Yet now I 
saw well that I had no right to consider so nicely of 
mine honour. And I had left myself no weapon, 
save my dagger, for a ride of seventy miles, across 
country beset by Parliament men. I laughed at the 
sheer foolishness of the thing. 

Then I settled myself in the saddle and spoke 
softly to Sol, making him understand what need I 
had of his services. Doubtful as my venture seemed, 
I could think of no better way. Berkeley Castle — 
brave stronghold as it was — had fallen, or I would 
have sought there for arms and companions. Indeed, 
all the country about me was now in the hands of our 
foes. I could but trust to speed and fortune to bring 
me through. Speed I had, for Sol had steadied into 
his long, unwearying stride. 

I bore to the right, eastward, making as straight 
as I could for Banbury, and wondering at what 
moment I should drop down upon a knot of the 
enemy. There was a chill mist, for which I was 
thankful, yet though this veiled me from sight, it 
seemed that I could hear but the more clearly there- 
for. More than once I fancied that I could catch 
from the distance the steady, ordered tramp of the 
enemy's marching. 

The main army of the Parliament had moved on, 
I knew, making for Winchester and for Loyalty 
House ; yet what scattered bodies I might come on 
could not be foreknown. Setting forth as I did with 
Greyson I had had no chance to disguise myself. So 
unarmed, and in my Cavalier garb, I rode on through 
the mist with only the mist for shelter. 

I was glad, after a fashion, of these present perils, 
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for behind and before me was that I cared not to look 
upon. Dishonour and death awaited me alike with 
King's men and Parliament's ; and I rode my best 
to reach the one man whose glance I had best cause 
to shun. 

The mist thickened about me till I grew fearful 
that instead of aiding me it might cause me miss my 
road. And still I strained eye and ear, and strove to 
still my very heart, while I listened and watched for 
the enemy. So filled was I with thought of the 
soldiers that another peril took me unawares. As 
I rode at slackened speed across a rough bit of 
ground, perchance a score of men sprang forth, 
ringed me round, and checked me. They were not 
the soldiers of either part, but the risen country folk, 
mixed, it is like, with deserters. They clamoured on 
me to yield, to dismount, to give up my horse and 
what money I might have ; and only by making no 
show of resistance did I escape their instant attack. 

' I have money,' I said, ' but I have more — a 
secret which shall be money's worth, if ye think of 
such an attack as your mates are planning near 
Taunton — plunder and enrichment, they are worth 
more than the few gold pieces I carry. Yet ye shall 
have them too — so ye spare my life.' 

I put a show of fear into my words, which gave 
them courage and consequence. I looked for the 
leader — each man seemed to hold himself that — and 
while they wrangled, grimacing at each other with 
their rough and unshorn faces, I set my teeth and 
waited. One of them had the mastery at length ; 
and to enforce his brief authority he made the others 
stand back- — even those which held my bridle. 

He came up beside me, stretching forth his head 
and staring on me hungrily. 
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'This is your secret,' I said, and gave him the 
greatest of all. With one downward stroke of my 
dagger I drove it into his neck to the back bone. 

Before the others had mastered their amaze we 
were past them, a blow from Sol's hoof striking down 
the only man who strove to bar our way. I gave my 
horse the rein, and for a glad while had no sense ot 
anything save SoFs winged speed and the rush and 
whistle of the cloven air. 

But with my speed grew also my frenzy of 
impatience. Rupert was no loiterer by the way, and 
with all and despite all I might be too late to reach 
him. The mist broke as the sun mounted higher, 
but whether through the gaps I looked on moorland 
or woodland I could not have told. I saw but the 
road, spinning itself away beneath my horse's hoofs ; 
or if I looked beyond it was to watch for the glint of 
steel caps or the flickering of a cornet. 

Fields and houses leaped at me and were gone. 
Or a church, a market cross, and the hamlet grouped 
about them, would spring in my path as by magic, 
and be as quickly swallowed up in nothingness. 

The beat of our movement was in my own brain 
and blood. My head throbbed, till I flung aside the 
steel cap I wore, and the country around swam before 
my dizzied eyes. 'Twas that blow on the head, I 
muttered, or I should not grow weary like a fool ; 
and, slackening speed, I looked more closely on what 
I passed. Near by me was a woman, busied peace- 
fully in her garden. To her I called, desiring a 
draught of water, both for myself and my horse. 
She obeyed, and brought me a cup of milk, beginning 
some long story of how she had gotten back her cow 
from the soldiers. 

I checked her — not daring to let Sol drink 
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deeply — and asked of her the way to the nearest 
town. 

'Cirencester,' quoth she, 'lies five miles ahead.' 

I would have put some question ; for the town 
had been ours, but now all had so fallen to the enemy, 
who could know ? But I caught a dangerous stir in 
her cottage, and, in sudden fear of a trap, spurred on. 
In my uncertainty, I made a wide loop to the left, 
leaping a hedge or so, and cutting across the ancient 
Roman highway well above the town. Sol was 
fresh as ever, but I could scarce say as much for 
myself. Desiring to ease myself of the oppression 
and spare my horse the weight, I ventured to fling 
aside my buff coat, excusing the risk by the thought 
that defensive harness boots little when weapons 
fail. 

I had left my poniard thrust to the hilt in the 
clubman. 

On again, the better for the change, yet feeling as 
though it were the very ground which rose and sank 
and rose again. I was well past the town — well out 
of danger for the moment — and I galloped round a 
turn in the road into a full troop of the enemy. 

Out of the mist and through the mist they seemed 
to press upon me, bright with the menacing flash of 
steel. And out of the mist I shot upon them — a 
single man, unarmed and disordered. Yet they gave 
before me. 

I acted on the bidding of sheer despair : flinging 
wide my arms and letting fall the bridle, I spurred in 
among them. 

' Let me pass ! ' I cried hoarsely ; ' I am unarmed, 
but I ride for life and death ! ' 

' Where from ? ' called a stern voice in answer ; 
and the troopers barred my way. 
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Truth and lies were alike powerless, so at random 
I spoke the truth. 

* From Bristol/ I answered, and as I spoke I saw 
the man nearest me flinch back, his face struck clay 
colour in a moment. His fear and my hope flashed 
on me together. 

' From Bristol,* I repeated, and lifted my voice to 
a shriek. ' From Bristol and the plague. Not Iron- 
sides can conquer that.' And I let out my warring 
hope and terror in a maniac laugh. 

The soldiers faltered away as with a single move- 
ment. 

' Come, men ! ' I cried, and I doubt not my look 
was wild enough to suit the part : * Who takes me 
and the plague ? ' 

And then, as no one stirred in answer to the 
challenge, I flung myself forward on Sol's neck, 
laughing and moaning together. The good steed 
felt the spur prick I gave, and started wildly on, 
while I, lifting myself, writhed about in my saddle 
and yelled back at the soldiers — 
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Man is but grass. 

He knows it — fill the glass ! " ' 

and so, shouting and laughing, I shot out of sight 
and range. 

When I ventured to sober myself I did not find 
it easy. And when I had choked my laughter silent, 
I shook and shivered in my saddle as though the 
fears of the soldiers had recoiled on me. But I knew 
my escape now, and if I feared being stayed in any 
village, or thought soldiers within hail, I cried out 
pitifully as I rode, for a surgeon to let blood and 
save me from the plague — the plague ! 

And so the country fell away behind me, and the 

y 
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sun mounted and sank, and I rode safely through the 
enemy's land with Death himself for my protector. 

The mist was gone by this, wind-driven, and the 
flying clouds above flung racing bars of shadow and 
light across the highway, and I raced them as I rode. 
Reach but yon tree before the cloud reach it, I said 
to myself, and all will be well — making mad omens 
from all which passed. On — light and shadow and 
horse and rider, we sped together ; till the shadows 
grew weary of the chase, and the sun dropped, and 
against a paling evening sky I saw the towers of 
Banbury. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

AGAIN WITH MY LEADER AND COMRADE 

Yet the night was gathering before I reached the 
town gates. Sol's great shoulders were heaving hard 
beneath me, and I myself was holding to the saddle 
for weariness. My shouts brought a soldier to look 
down from the wall — the gates were fast barred. 

' Is Prince Rupert within the city ? ' I cried. 
' Answer, for the love of Heaven — I have ridden 
from Bristol to find him.' 

' You are a messenger ? ' asked the man for all 
answer. ' And you desire to be taken to his High- 
ness Prince Rupert ? ' 

' Yes,' I called. ' No,' I added, instantly remem- 
bering that I could not deliver my message to him 

face to face. ' I desire — I desire ' I stammered 

and broke off, for I knew not who might be with the 
Prince, nor to whom I might turn with my warning. 

' You desire to pass the night outside the walls for 
the clearing of your wits,' said the guard roughly. 
' Unless you give the word, you come not within the 
gate, Master messenger.' 

It was a discomforting ending to my emprize, but 
I saw no help. I walked slowly along the northward 
road with my arm across Sol's reeking neck. The 
first farm-house I came to I entered, after due 
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reconnoitring, and demanded food for myself and 
horse. I would gladly have quartered there for the 
night, but I feared lest the Prince and his party 
should pass in the darkness. 

I retraced my steps therefore, and finding close to 
the gates of the town some shelter in a half-ruined 
hut, I supped there with Sol, and we disposed our- 
selves to rest. 'Twas well-nigh certain that his 
Highness must pass that way — at least I could hit on 
no safer plan. And, being utterly wearied, I soon 
fell asleep, couched on the ground, with Sol's deep 
breathing in my ears. 

Tired though I was, I started awake more than 
once, thinking I caught some sound, and, before 
dawn, was fairly roused. I bethought me then of 
how I could give my message without betraying 
myself to the Prince. I dared not entrust it unless to 
one well known to me. Yet I could not approach 
his Highness in mine own person. I ended by tying 
my kerchief round my forehead after the fashion of a 
bandage, and winding my scarf above it, drawing the 
loose ends about my face. This muffled me well enough. 

By the time this was done came sounds which 
brought my heart into my throat. A moment more 
and in the gray half light a troop of horsemen passed 
me. There was my quarry. I started up, yet 
paused, listening, till above the clatter of hoofs I 
caught the Prince's voice in a brief command. 

Then I rode on, trying to set my words in order 
beforehand. Ere this was done I was challenged by 
the rearmost of the troop. 

' A message for his Highness ! ' I said, and the 
soldier answered — 

' For Prince Rupert, doubtless, or is it for Prince 
Maurice ? * 
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' Prince Maurice/ I answered, mightily relieved. 
I rode up beside him, wishing the light would not 
strengthen so fast, and gave my warning very 
earnestly. The country, in special between Coventry 
and Leicester, was thickly set with troops intent on 
barring their way. Prince Maurice listened anxiously, 
and when I had ended, asked my name, and what 
assurance I could give for my tale. 

For both answer and proof, I drew forth Prince 
Rupert's letter and laid it in his hand. 

' His Highness, your brother, will know this,' I 
said. ' It was intercepted, and brought within the 
enemy's lines, whence, by a strange chance, I re- 
covered it, yet not till the seal had been broken. So 
you may count your journey no secret.' 

' Very good,' said his Highness ; ' ride forward, 
and I will take counsel with my brother on the 
matter.' 

' How now, comrade ? ' broke in a voice ; ' take 
a draught from my flask, and let me staunch that 
wound — nay, your Highness, I crave pardon, I 
deemed you at the front. But, truly, sir, I think 
your messenger is like to swoon.' 

' You are in the right of it,' answered his High- 
ness ; ' I should myself have marked it. Give him 
what aid you can, Ford, and he can bear witness 
later.' 

With that Prince Maurice galloped on to join his 
brother, who, contrary to his wont, had not turned 
with instant alertness to question concerning the 
disturbance. 

' Gad ! ' whispered Ned, when we had fallen back 
together, ' Hadst thou been brought up to his High- 
ness, in his present mood ' 

*Dear fellow,' I exclaimed, 'thou art indeed a 
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comrade. Faith ! I knew not whither to turn ; but 
Ned, Ned, why here, and not with thy troop ? ' 

Ned whistled : ' My troop ' said he, ' is dispersed 
to the devil and his four corners of the earth. So I 
thought I might join this Httle fool's party of ours.' 

' Fool's party ! ' I protested. 

' Aye, for sure,' he answered. ' There is Prince 
Maurice, who hath stood ever in his brother's 
shadow, and had now a fair chance to step into his 
shoes. Instead of which, he must come posting 
across country to share Rupert's luck, good or ill. 
There is Hawley and Vavasour must come after to 
see the end of our mad Prince, instead of finding 
snug corners against the whirlwind. There is your- 
self. Will, but faith ! that needs no enlargement. 
Tell me, instead, what the devil brought you here, 
looking like an escaped Bedlamite ? ' 

^ I came to warn the Prince,' I said ; * and, if 
need be, witness for him. Is there any truth— ? ' 

' Hush ! ' commanded Ned. * Truth enough, and 
to spare, and Satanas in person at the bottom of it. 
Well, I divined that you might have a word to say 
in answer to Digby's charges, but had I known you 
so near, I had been spared one folly and Gentleman 
Ralph a long ride. I sent him to your home, Will, 
thinking perchance to find you there.' 

' You, Ned ? ' I began in my turn ; ' how comes 
the wise man in this company ? ' 

* I .^ ' said Ned, he stopped and pulled at his 
sword belt, ' I, why, of course, I came because there's 
little soldiers' work for us now in England, and his 
Highness may find foreign advancement for such as 
hold by him.' 

I laughed : ' 'Tis a pretty fable,' I said ; ' you came 
for love of your leader, like the rest of us.' 
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' A foors reason,' growled Ned ; ' but, truly, I 
rode in thy place.' 

At that, Rupert's voice rang back to us. 

'If the messenger be recovered, let him 
hither.' 

' Oh ! Ned,' I groaned, and Ned gave an answer- 
ing grin, and galloped forward himself. 

It seemed a long while ere he rejoined me. 

'I am glad you had sense to lean forward on 
your horse's neck,' he said. *I told his Highness 
that you were scarce fitted to speak, but had given 
me somewhat of your story ere things went so ill 
with you. But he is dangerously quick of eye, and 
he gave a look at you, s'life, which made me vow 
candles to the father of lies, and asked what you 
made thus masked and muffled. I said that your 
wound was in the head, and would not endure the 
air, but that I knew you well, having met you — 
where the devil did I meet you ? — yes, fighting as a 
volunteer under Lord Goring, and your name was 
Heathfield. Remember it. Will, I chose the name 
of your own place. Furthermore, I humbly sug- 
gested that it could scarce be question of a trap, 
since you brought not word whither we should go — 
but whither we should not go. His Highness was 
of two minds whether he should be guided by your 
warning or no, for he is of a temper to ride forth- 
right, and take the risk. But those about him will 
constrain him, I think, to prudence. So you are 
safe for the nonce, Heathfield, but you are to keep 
with us if may be. The Prince has no desire to set 
a wounded man an over hard task ; but he would 
have you abide the outcome of your warning.' 

' I am content,' I said ; ' but shall I ever be freq 
of these masks and disguisings ? ' 
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' That's naught,' returned Ned, ' since there's a 
man inside them.' 

And truly I began to feel myself a man, as I rode 
again in soldiers' company behind my leader. Ned 
had to give me whispered counsel not to hold myself 
so upright. The swift and steady movement, the 
sense of environing peril and of the readiness to meet 
it, all went to lift the heart. I begged one of Ned's 
pistols, and being armed once more and keeping 
step with others, took hold again of my own sane- 
ness. I tried to see Prince Rupert's face, but could 
not, he riding so ahead. Yet I fancied him altered, 
even in voice and bearing. My warning must have 
roused some misgiving among the leaders, even to 
the question of wholly abandoning their venture ; 
for I heard Rupert's voice in answer, sharp with a 
hard-held passion. 

' I command you no more as soldiers,' he cried, 
* and I desire no friend to follow where he misdoubts 
him. Turn back, then, one and all, auch T>u^ MoritZy 
but, for my part, I will ride through to the King or 
I will leave my body to his enemies.' 

After which there was no word of turning. 

Twice or thrice our little party swerved sharply 
from its way to avoid the chance of an ambuscade. 
And more than one encounter we made, despite our 
care. Passing near to a strong house of my Lord 
Northampton, which had been seized and garrisoned 
for the Parliament, the Governor drew out his men 
to intercept us. The Prince ordered us on the 
highway, which there was very broad, sundering us 
into two divisions. 

' I need not teach you how to charge,' he cried. 
' Upon them, gentlemen ! * 

We bore down on them, and very briefly scattered 
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them. Yet the Governor himself, a determined man 
and one, shame to relate, which had been a soldier of 
the Prince, fired full at him. Ned's pistol spoke 
from beside me at the same instant, and the man's 
horse dropped, his pistol missing. The traitor cried 
out on that, imploring quarter, and the Prince gave 
him one straight glance and a bullet in his brain. 

So on again, the merrier for our brush with the 
enemy, and not having lost one man. Before we 
reached Coventry, in accord with my warning we 
turned to the left, riding far out of our road and 
sweeping round by Lichfield; which the Prince 
himself had taken so gallantly in the more fortunate 
days of the war. 

There we rested, I keeping out of sight like a 
culprit, and scouts were sent out which brought back 
word of the Parliament troops being disposed even 
as I had said. Whereat the two Princes sent thanks 
to Heathfield, and Will Fortescue cursed that fortu- 
nate gentleman. 

Yet, though our flank movement had disconcerted 
the enemy, we came not through scot-free of them. 
We were almost at Belvoir Castle when at the bridge 
there we came on our foes, three hundred of them. 

' We must have them from that position,' said the 
Prince : ' follow me, and turn when I turn.' And 
therewith he wheeled his horse, making away from 
the enemy, and we after him. They followed, like 
the fools they were, to deem that Rupert would fly 
without sword drawn or pistol fired. Down they 
came triumphantly, and at a signal we turned and 
cleft our way sharp and straight as a sword-blade. 
But by this, roused by the alarums, more forces were 
hastened up against us. With these we grappled, 
while those we had already routed recovered them- 
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selves. The chances were hard against us, and 
Rupert flung up his head and laughed as I had not 
known him do since Naseby fight. We came out of 
the melee, sending their forces flying. Yet a body 
still waited ahead of us, and our leaders drew to- 
ether for council. 
' We have beaten them twice,' said the Prince : 
' we must beat them once more, and then over the 
pass and away.* But then, scanning the ground : 
' I should know this place,' he cried, ' I hunted here 
for conies ten years agone when first I came to 
England. There should be a hidden way, there to 
the right.' 

It proved to be as he said, but by that road our 
baggage could not go. We were divided, therefore, 
a hundred of us guarding the baggage by the road, 
while the Prince, with some twenty officers and 
gentlemen, tried the other path. Thus were the 
enemy drawn from their position, yet they sent a 
troop to cut off^ his Highness. I watched from the 
distance, I had thankfully kept with the larger body 
to be out of range of the Prince's eye, and saw how 
Rupert drew up his men, somewhat to the right of 
the enemy, and charged with a sidelong thrust which 
cut instant way. But, by this time, we too had to 
fight hard for our passage. We came through, 
indeed, but we left fifteen of our fellows stark by 
the wayside. That I, unprotected as I was, did not 
join them, was but due to Ned Ford's sweeping 
parries. 

At Belvoir we rested the night, whilst his High- 
ness sent on word to Newark. I could not sleep, 
being filled with anxious thought of what the morrow 
might bring. But there was one other as wakeful as 
myself, for, having gone out to the battlements to 
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cool the heat of my brain, I found a soldier pacing 
there, now fast, now slow. I drew back guiltily, 
fearing recognition, and well for me that I did so. 
For, as the figure turned, I saw Prince Rupert's face, 
stern and sad in the dimness. 

* To-morrow,' I thought, ' to-morrow, I will not 
fear to face you.' 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

.OF A COIN IN THE KINc's HAND 

Very early I stole from the Castle in company with 
Ned, who rode with me for a little space. 

* I will leave Sol at the King*s Head hostelry at 
Newark/ I said. ' Claim him if I do not.' 

Ned was a trifle graver than his wont. 

* Run not thy neck farther into a noose than is 
needful to keep Digby from sharpening the axe for 
Rupert's.' And I winced and grew cold at the 
words. 

' I must go,' I answered. * Farewell, Ned, what 
hast thou not done for me ! ' 

' Not given thee a sand's weight of sense,' he 
returned. But he wrung my hand hard. ' Good 
luck, comrade ! ' 

I found all things at Newark eager and astir ; 
for word had come of the Prince's approach, and 
soldiers and courtiers drew apart into two several 
camps. There were some there which knew me, 
so I found ready answer to my questioning. Yes, 
his Majesty was there, but Lord Digby — who had 
persuaded the King thus far north with the intent, 
many said, of setting a barrier of danger 'twixt him 
and his nephew — Digby had quitted the town. He 
was no craven, yet it was small wonder that he cared 
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not at that moment to face his Highness. He had 
set forth to join Montrose, taking more troops than 
could well be spared, and, rumour said, had been 
already well beaten. But then truly Digby was no 
soldier. When it came to the demand of what he 
had accused the Prince, men glanced aside and fell 
silent. 

While in the town, I took thought for the order- 
ing of myself and my apparel ; for it was not fitting 
that a man, even about such business as mine, should 
enter the King's presence in the disorder wherein I 
had ended my journey. But I did not arm myself, 
having no wish again to undergo the shame of 
delivering up my sword. I made no haste with this 
preparing, for, now that I was so near the end, there 
came a quiet upon me. I was content, moreover, to 
look, as it well might be, my last on life as a free 
man. 

My thoughts turned southward to the home 
which lay so near, and I had a great longing to 
see my mother again. She would welcome me, I 
thought ; whilst I could never come before Barbara 
as a dishonoured man. 

And then, at length, I turned my steps to the 
Castle ; feeling a certain unrealness in the act and in 
that which was like to follow upon it. I had little 
trouble with the guards, my word being still that I 
bore tidings of weightiest import, which I would 
impart to his Majesty in private only. 

So I came to the ante-room, and waited there ; 
while people moved about me busied with form and 
ceremony, and spoke to me sometimes, and I heard 
my own voice answering them. The blood and 
strength seemed to drain out of me as I waited. 
Yet it was not fear, but an impatient weariness pos- 
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sessed me. A gentleman-esquire came to my side, 
and I found myself following, all my forces awaking 
as on the even of an action. 

Through the Presence Chamber we went, and into 
a smaller room beyond, whence two gentlemen bowed 
themselves backward as I approached. The usher 
spoke my name, a curtain dropped behind me, and I 
stood before the King. 

The state which was held without, the assemblage 
of guards, laqueys and courtiers had been but an 
idle show. Here, in this quiet chamber, before the 
grave, pale gentleman seated in his high-backed chair, 
a sense of kingship came on me, and caught my 
breath and bowed my knee. 

King Charles bade me rise and speak quickly, 
whereto I, still kneeling, made answer that my tale 
could scarce be brief; but that it was exceeding 
weighty, and concerned his Highness Prince Rupert. 

I saw the sudden clouding of the King's face, the 
hardness of his eyes, and anger gave me courage. I 
rose to my feet as I had been bidden, and steadied 
myself to the work : the confessing of high treason 
against the King, spoken in presence of the King. 

Therewith it flashed on me that in such a posture 
and with such a desperate girding up of courage, a 
man might stand when led out to die by the muskets 
of his comrades. And death seemed for me but a 
brief while farther off. 

I began the story, clearly and simply as I could, of 
how I had fallen into the clutches of the plot, 
struggled against, and yielded. Yet I sought for no 
excuses for that which was past excusing. The room 
was very still. I could hear the beat of the clock 
and the breath of the fire on the hearth ; while above 
them my own voice went evenly on. And the King 
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sat moveless as an image of stone ; like stone too was 
his face, impassive and pale. 

I told the story as I knew it, save for one point : 
I revealed not the name of my Lady Carlisle. Thus 
far I still regarded the pledge which I had not given, 
but which she had assumed. When it came my turn 
to speak of that life and death choice in the turret, 
I searched King Charles' face for some answering 
flash. 

' In honour and in reason he could do no other,* 
said the King, as though to himself. Perchance he 
sought to assure himself that here was no binding 
need of gratefulness. 

Then silence fell again, and with a wave of his 
hand the King bade me speak. It seemed that I had 
been accusing, condemning myself for ever ; and as 
though that quiet, deadly scene would never end. 
Life slid out of it, and I was but a speaking puppet 
before a phantom King. 

Suddenly a stir without — a voice more sharp and 
clear than is wonted in royal ante-chambers — a 
moment more and I and my work grew suddenly 
living again, as Prince Rupert swung back the curtain 
and strode into the King's presence. He used not the 
ceremony of the court, but after his brief salute — 

* Sir,' he said, in a voice quiet but on the surface, 
* I am come to render your Majesty an account of 

Bristol.' 

King Charles made as if to rise, yet controlled 
himself; but his eyes did not meet the Prince's 
arraigning glance. 

I had fallen back, but it mattered not, for Prince 
Rupert and his King were aware but of each other. 
Rupert was attired with a certain state, as though he 
chose to show himself that day not soldier only, but 
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Prince of the blood. The star on his cloak, the 
gleam of his jewelled order and sword hilt made a 
flash of brightness where he stood. 

' Nephew,' said the King at length, ' you had my 
commands, I think, against this journey.' 

' Yes, your Majesty, signed by Lord Digby.' 

' But countersigned by myself,' returned the King 
quickly, not choosing to catch the meaning. 

' Sire,' began the Prince very steadily, ' I have not 
broken upon you without need, and my request may 
be very speedily made. I shall humbly desire that I 
may be tried before a Council of War, to stand or fall 
by that verdict. If I am cleared, I may quit your 
service without dishonour. If I am condemned my 
Hfe is yours. But this trial is a soldier's right.' 

There was a dead pause, whilst will crossed with 
will. 

Then the King spoke. 

' Be it as you desire,' he said. ' There can be no 
question but of acquittal. Had you had patience, 
Rupert — had you trusted me to see you right ' 

' Patience with dishonour ! ' cried the Prince. 
' Sir, much I owe your service ; somewhat I have 
rendered it. But this I owed myself.' 

' For those other charges — ' began the King, with 
a yet greater hesitance. 

' You believed them, sir ? ' asked the Prince. 

And simple as were the words, there was a weight 
of sadness in them. 

The King checked for a breath, and Rupert's eyes 
kindled. 

* Sir, I am, by your grace, a peer of England. If 
treason be proven against me, my head is ready for 
the block.' 

The King caught his breath, and made a sudden 
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movement, as though putting the words from him. 
' This ! you go too far/ he said, stammering slightly. 

' Sir, I put in plain words what Digby, mayhap, 
hath set forth with more grace. If your Majesty can 

hold me guilty of this infamy ' and there the 

Prince too halted, as though to master himself, 
' Why, then the rest may follow in due course.' 

The King's eyes sought me for an instant. 

'Nay, nephew,' he said then with a tremulous 
haste, 'truly — and that although strong accusings 
were made, I did not believe them. Yet was it 
needful all should be cleared. I find, in that regard, 
I had nothing to forgive.' 

^ And will your Majesty forgive me that ? ' asked 
Prince Rupert. 

He made as though he would depart, his demand 
having been answered. But at that moment his 
eyes met mine, where I stood aside in the shadow. 
I stepped forward, in answer to the command of his 
glance. 

* If you have spoken truth, and need not fear,' 
said the King, ' do you finish in his Highness' 
presence the tale which was broken off but now. 
He hath witnessed strongly for you,' he ended, to his 
nephew ; and at the words I saw a strange shadow on 
the Prince's brow. 

Did he think, perchance, that the King had not 
then been so assured of his innocence, but after proof 
and witness. 

Yet before I spoke again his Majesty summoned 
an attendant, giving him a low-voiced order. Then 
I took up my story, and with a strange quickening 
of courage, for I had met from the Prince a glance 
which was fire and wine to me. I faltered not again, 
telling how the plot, which had seemed first an 
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uprising among Royalists, had ended in an under- 
standing with the Parliament ; and how the last 
temptation had beset Prince Rupert in the hour of 
his extremity. I abated nothing of my own disgrace, 
and told in brief words how I had escaped from 
Bristol to make my confession. 

And, with my last words, I bent my knee, and 
laid in King Charles' hand the coin which acclaimed 
Rupert as King. The King looked on it, paling 
somewhat, and then passed it to his nephew. 

' See it destroyed,' he said ; ' this matter is not to 
be made public. 'Tis a strange story, and a mad 
scheme which could but have led to disaster. Yet 
you acted well, Rupert. Believe me, I shall not fail 
to set the knowledge thereof against other errors.' 

The Prince flushed to his brow, and the storm 
in his eyes spoke as clearly as could the words he 
withheld. 

* 'Twas like your rashness, Rupert,' pursued the 
King, 'to free this youth after his proven guilt.' 

' It is true, your Majesty,' he answered ; ' but 
Fortescue knew nothing which could be of service in 
tracking the plot. I did not then foresee,' he ended, 
with open bitterness, 'that I should myself need a 
witness to mine honour before the King.' 

' Need of witness there was not ; yet hath another 
borne it, though but in part — and even now ' 

And with that the door opened softly, and on the 
threshold, very pale and clad in black, stood Barbara. 

I forgot his Majesty — forgot all things in heaven 
and earth, save Barbara. I would have sprung 
forward, but I felt the Prince's hand on my shoulder, 
withholding me. 

' Remember,' he said, with a glance at the King. 

Barbara had made no movement nor outcry ; yet 
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she, too, for a moment, had forgotten. Her eyes 
met mine ere ever she bent her knee to the King ; 
and in that look I knew that, whether my road had 
been straight or wandering, it had brought me to her 
at last. 

King Charles showed the maiden a graciousness 
which had not fallen to his Highness. 

' Speak without fear/ he said gently. ' We have 
only thanks for your brave bearing of witness. You 
told us of the plot and of our nephew's bearing. 
But that cavalier, through whom you learned the 
truth, yet whose name you would not give — doth he 
not stand before us ? ' 

' Yes, your Majesty,' I answered in her stead. 

' Sire,' cried Barbara earnestly, ' what was needful 
for the establishing of the truth I told ; knowing 
myself the more bound thereto, since my father was 
dead, who had else borne witness even against him- 
self.' 

Almost, for her sake, I could believe it. 

' But to betray the life of another, one who fought 
that night at the Prince's side, and always in your 
Majesty's cause, sire, that I could not do ! ' 

The Prince had drawn me backward for a pace. 
* His Majesty is pleased to say that I stood not 
suspected in his sight — at least of treason. Yet I 
think you have spared me ' 

' Nothing, your Highness,' I broke earnestly in. 
' Nothing ; the charge was too mad to stand, yet I 
could not wait idly to see the issue.' 

But the Prince shook his head : ' Verlasset Euch 
nicht auf Fiirsten^ he said below his breath. 

A memory sprang in me strangely at the foreign 
words. 

'Sir,' I whispered, *I was not alone in desiring to 
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serve you — one less guilty would have dared as much. 
Karen strove to bear warning to your Highness, and 
was shot down outside the gate of Bristol.' 

* Karen/ he repeated — I thought his voice was 
shaken ; ' Karen — and I that held her — so hath she 
made requital ? But you, at least, shall not fall 
through me.' 

He stepped forward and fronted the King. 

' Your Majesty,' he began, ' Fortescue here hath 
fought well in your service. May this full confession, 
and the warning whereby 'tis like he saved divers of 
your officers from death, may these weigh against his 
guilt ? ' 

The King glanced at me doubtfully : ' He stands 
convicted of treason,' he said. 

' Self-convicted,' Rupert answered quickly ; ' and 
by that evidence ' 

* Sir,' I ventured to break in, ' ask no grace of his 
Majesty for me. In order to reach your Highness 
in time I broke my parole to the Parliament ; and 
freedom would but mean my bearing the penalty 
there, not here.' 

The Prince stepped back, and looked on me 
blankly ; for the breaking of parole is a soldier's 
deadly sin. 

' God's Faith ! ' he cried, ' you are luckless as your 
master ! ' 

'Sir,' and he turned to the King, ' I have no 
longer the honour to bear your Majesty's commission ; 
yet I will ask of you a parting grace — a thing I had 
little thought to do. Will it please you to have one 
of your officers make such arrangement concerning 
the release of a prisoner as may serve to redeem 
Fortescue ? He was taken fighting for your 
Majesty, though but as a volunteer.' 
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' I will consider of the matter/ said the King ; 
'and at your request, doubtless — but we have few 
prisoners of note, and there be many to release. 
This is a strange fashion,* he ended, with a weary 
smile, ' of rewarding a man for high treason/ 

The Prince's anger broke bounds at that. ' Sir ! ' 
he cried passionately, ' innocent or guilty, the man 
hath risked himself to save my honour and life. If 
he return to face the fate so brought on him — return 
without an effort made to redeem him — by God ! I 
will ride with him — to Bristol, if need be — and to 
London beyond that. I have not learned to let a 
friend suffer for his friendship.' 

In that moment I did not care whether life or 
death lay beyond, but there was one who did. 

Barbara flung herself at the King's feet : ' Sire,' 
she pleaded, ' you deigned to speak of thanks — show 
mercy instead. Give him life, your Majesty, and 
what is more, the right to prove his loyalty in your 
service. Sir, he will be thrice more faithful than 
those which have never erred.' 

The King's face grew gentle as he gazed on her. 
' Rise, rise,' he said, ' I love not to see a woman thus 
in grief. Assuredly the Queen, my wife, would 
desire to stand your friend. Yet why do you plead 
thus for him ? ' 

' Sire, I love him,' she answered, and this time 
not the Prince's touch could restrain me, for I sprang 
to her and caught her hand. 

The King looked on us both and smiled. ' There 
is not so overmuch happiness here,' he said, ' be it as 
ye will. Keep silence concerning this strange testi- 
mony ye have borne, and Fortescue shall prove his 
honour in my service. Is it well, Rupert ? I am 
less stern than you would have me seem.' 
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* Sir,' said the Prince gravely, ' I shall ever 
acknowledge my errors when you shall think them 
such.' 

The King gave him but a wan smile in answer, 
and, with no word spoken to any of us, he passed 
from the chamber. 

I had bent my knee to the King in gratitude ; but 
now it was to the Prince I looked. 

' May I not serve under your Highness ? ' I 
asked. 

' You forget ' he answered. ' Yet even were 

my command restored, my work in England is well- 
nigh done. You have served me even too well — 
serve your King now. But not without a sword,' he 
added quickly. ' Wear this, for one which I broke 
in anger. Nay, but, with your leave, your lady there 
shall gird it on.' 

It was through sudden tears that I looked on my 
soldiers' saint, as she bent to arm me — not saint only, 
but my dear lady — mine at last. 

That completed moment was broken in on by 
Prince Rupert's voice. 

' This accursed coin ! ' 

I heard the gold piece ring upon the hearth, and 
the Prince thrust it with his foot into the red heart 
of the fire. For a moment he watched it, a deepening 
gravity in his look. 

' And yet,' he said — ' And yet — for it many have 
suffered, and some have died — and with no thanks of 
mine. Aye,' with a scorning laugh, ' very like a 
King, that — Rupert us Dei Gratia.^ 



AN AFTER WORD 

OF PRINCE Rupert's true servants by one 

NOT OF THEM 

Since my friend's papers, given into the hands of 
his Highness' secretary — and so saved when much 
was lost — since, I say, his papers fell into my hands, 
it seems but fitting that I, Ned Ford, should add a 
word thereto. I am the only one for the work ; since 
Mistress Fortescue hath followed her son, and the 
fair lady. Mistress Barbara, sought her convent again, 
there to abide. I would have consoled her, for my 
comrade's sake, and yet I lie, it was not only for his 
sake, dear lad. But she would none of it, so she 
went to pray Will's soul to heaven, however I might 
fare on earth. She left me with Sol — my comrade's 
gift — for sole companion, and many a worse one a man 
might have had than that good charger ; yet for all 
that — But I write of Will Fortescue. 

The papers, then, are mine, and I have guarded 
them well ; though there is small chance of their 
being needed for the vindication of his Highness. 
For the wheel hath turned : Rupert holds honoured 
place in England, fights our battles by sea, or plays 
with inventions, and memories, 'tis like, in his tower 
at Windsor. 

And his sacred Majesty Charles II. sits on his 
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throne at ease, much at ease in faith ; since which 
glorious consummation those which served his father 
have leave to wear their old clothes in peace, for I 
am sure the King gives us no new ones. 

But Will is not here to take his share of the 
good things we are — promised. 'Tis of that I would 
tell ; how he ended his service. It was no ill end, 
and sometimes I am minded to think he was wise in 
his folly. 

Thus it was, — nay, if I halt, 'tis not that I do 
not remember. 

After King Charles, our King Charles, whom we 
battled so hard — to bring to a scaffold, after he was a 
prisoner bought and sold, Rupert fought for him at 
sea, there being no foot's breadth of England where 
he could fight. The Prince sailed with the title of 
Admiral — and little else he had to sail with, having 
few ships save the prizes which Providence and their 
own ill luck threw in his way. 

When all had been done in vain, and the King 
was dead, then Rupert stood for the King's son. 
And all that he gathered on the high seas with peril 
and strife went to the furnishing of the exiled King's 
court; a meagre court it was often, though there 
were fair ladies there, even then. The Prince sailed 
the Spanish Main, and touched at far western islands, 
and fought with Parliament ships and savage peoples ; 
and much hardship he found, and little gold ; for 
fortune those days was not with us. 

I had offered my services to our Admiral, having 
nothing better to do, and Will, who should have had 
many better things to do, must needs offer his ; 
leaving his gentle lady wife, with her pleasure and 
consent, said he. 

So it was : we were both aboard the Prince's ship, 
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the Admiral we called her, though she had to name 
the Constant Reformation on the open Atlantic off 
Terceira, when death and the devil came down upon 
us. Tell of that storm — no, faith ! a man might tell 
of it which was not there. When I think on it, the 
wind is in my ears once more, and in my brain, the 
biting salt in my eyes, and I do but live in gasps, 
as on that day when sea and sky and our good ship 
were alike cracking to bits about me. Our main- 
mast was gone, and our pinnace sunk, and through 
the leak, which none had any further hope of stop- 
ping, the water sucked stealthily, and once within 
washed up and down with a cruel, hollow sound ; 
whilst the loosened casks in the hold played devils' 
tattoo against the ship's ribs within, as the waves did 
without. 

We had worked like madmen till those same 
casks beat us from our bailing and pumping ; but 
then there was naught to do save clench our teeth 
and wait. And if any man think he would keep 
clear eye and steady brain, while thus tossed from 
one black hill of sea to another, thus lashed by water 
till it burns like fire, why, I wish him such another 
hour for the mending of his wisdom. I say not that 
our hearts failed us ; that were to make us less than 
men. For our leader was among us. There was 
one small boat left, and on that we would have 
refuged the Prince, that he might seek to reach his 
brother's ship, which was so near, though powerless 
to aid. But Prince Rupert was never one to learn 
wisdom. 

' Together, still together ! ' was his cry to the 
men which had served him ; and he flung back our 
beseechings in a kind of scorn, though his glance 
thanked us too. 
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He made no more use of the mocking nearness 
of the Vice - Admiral than to signal his brother 
beneath our stern, and send his voice across the 
waters in a great cry of farewell. But whatever he 
would have said, whatever imparted, the storm over- 
noised all. His voice was torn away and tossed back 
by the wind. Rupert left the rail which he had 
gripped, and turned him to the melee. That ever 
honest soldiers should be driven to fight against 
flying ropes and falling spars ! For all things broke 
which could break, and the storm played at bowls 
with us and them. And the ship beneath us made 
horrible, shuddering plunges, like a wounded horse ; 
and the greedy water grew bold and swept our decks 
devouringly. I, for my part, would have given my 
soul for any hot enlivening death, instead of this 
cold one. 

Suddenly Will, Lieutenant Fortescue, fought his 
way to my side, where I stood or staggered on the 
high poop, not far from the Prince himself. He 
was in much the same plight as the rest of us storm- 
beaten wretches, yet his eyes burned as he gripped 
my hands. 

' AlFs well ! ' he cried in my ear. 

'Is it .^ ' said I. 'Then our tastes jump not 
together ; for to my mind all is damnably ill.' 

Will looked over to the Prince, who was push- 
ing back the long hair, which the wind drove 
in his eyes, as though he had a mind to see death 
plainly. 

' Yes ! ' I answered the glance ; ' but loyalty will 
not keep one plank beneath his feet.' 

At that moment Fearnes, our captain, came from 
the forward part of the ship, followed by Mortaigne, 
and made for the Prince. Passing, he nodded to 
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Fortescue, as who should say, ' it is done.' I looked 
in the direction whence he came, and made out men 
busied about the boat. 

* Who will seek coward's life there ? ' I shouted ; 
but Will's grasp only tightened on my hand. 'Tis 
true, a wallowing wrench of the ship near sent us 
headlong just then. 

Rupert made a step to meet his officers ; he gave 
one last glance at his brother's ship. Prince Maurice, 
meantime, had been striving to lay the Vice-Admiral 
alongside, to be shattered against us and sunk, 
doubtless, that was ever Maurice's fashion with his 
brother. Howbeit, all that was to no purpose. 
His men — curse the cowards for their wisdom ! — 
thought overmuch of their own skins and the safe 
footing beneath them. Our Prince's face was some- 
what grave, 'tis like he thought of all he had planned 
for his King, with such an end. But he greeted 
Fearnes and Mortaigne with a smile. They ad- 
dressed him with the old plea, and he shook his 
head, lifting his brows as if at a renewed folly. 

' The King will pardon me, gentlemen,' he 
answered, when they urged his Majesty's service ; 
' at the least, I am sure that he will not punish 
me.' 

' It must be, then ! ' said Will beside me. ' Ned, 
dear fellow, should'st thou chance to come 
through ' 

* Oh ho ! ' I laughed — I had need to laugh — 
' art so sure I must be hanged that I cannot be 
drowned ? There must be rope enough for thee 

too, then.' 

' I would have thee live,' he cried, * I have had 
my Hfe, yes, I have had it, and now this service — 
she will understand. It is time, Ned.' 
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He sprang towards the Prince, who was speaking 
earnestly with Mortaigne, and round whom divers 
officers had gathered. Fearnes wheeled on me — 

* To the boat, Ford,' he commanded, ' your place 
waits you there.' 

' I'll be damned and drowned first ! ' I cried 
savagely, wishing there were a steady place anywhere 
to fight him on. 

' Is it a time to rebel ? ' he stormed. ' I choose 
whom I need ; you are strong as two, and 'tis for 
the Prince.' 

' The Prince ! ' 

As he spoke the group had closed about Prince 
Rupert. 

' Your Highness is not done with the wide waters 
yet, nor with your charmed life,' said the Shadow 
ever at his side. 

And Will, my Will, caught the Prince's hand, 
kneeling before him. 

* You have forgiven me so much, forgive this 
also — mutiny' 

At that signal word Rupert's officers seized on 
him with sheer bodily force and with a suddenness 
against which he could make no defence. 

' Go ! ' thundered Fearnes, and drove me from 
him with a thrust. I stumbled along the deck and 
took my place. So hard service I never did, and I 
have hated myself for it from that day. 

Would not a man laugh, if he had the heart — 
to think how the Prince strove and stormed against 
those which loved him so much better than life. 
But by force they thrust him into the boat, and we 
pushed off to seek a perilous salvation. 

' Remember, sir,' that was their cry, ' remember 
that we die your true servants.' 
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There were many there on the doomed ship — aye, 
three hundred and more, but, I know not how, I 
saw WilFs figure alone, and his face which was all 
alight, and I heard his voice plainly in the great 
gallant cheer they sent after us. Then the accursed 
salt water got into mine eyes. And when I caught 
my breath again, the sea had surged up as a wall 
between us. 

We reached the ship, not the Vice-Admiral, but 
the Honest Seaman, the third of our small fleet. 
But ere reaching it, we played dice with death under 
many a billow. And if we won, it was but hardly 
and barely. 

The little boat which had saved us, and might, 
we deemed, have saved many more, sank by the 
ship's side. Yet once aboard, there was no time for 
thought or sorrowing, and the Prince's passion 
kindled all about him. He commanded the ship to 
edge towards the sinking Admiral, hoping, at the 
least, to enter some of his men on the bowsprit. 
The attempt was sorely hazardous, and it was vain. 
For the Honest Seaman made such leeway that she 
might not be brought beside the Admiral, whose 
last sail blew out of the bolt ropes even then. 

That was an end of all. We stood useless there, 
and saw our mates borne from us, sending back their 
signals of farewell across that hell's cauldron of a sea. 

And Rupert, who had taken the word of the 
King's death in a fierce silence which scarce confessed 
to grief, Rupert bent down on the bulwarks, and 
covered his face from all. 

The day had been spent in that staunch fight for 
life, and when darkness fell we saw the wavering 
flare of fire pikes from the Admiral. For a moment 
the wind-tossed flames streamed out like pennants in 
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the driving dark. Then the light went out, and we 
knew what went with it. 

So — nay, I can make no more words of it — the 
Admiral sank, but she bore not Prince Rupert with 
her. And so my comrade proved his loyalty, and 
died a rebel. 



EDITOR'S NOTES 

The plot here recorded is to be known only through the 
testimony of William Fortescue himself. But stranger 
schemes than this of placing Prince Rupert on the throne 
were rife in England of that day. The plan for offering 
the crown to the Prince Elector, Rupert's brother, has its 
place in accepted history. Professor Gardiner, who ascribes 
to this cause Charles Louis' visit to England in 1644, 
believes that the scheme originated in the subtle and 
dangerous intellect of the younger Sir Henry Vane. And 
there seems little reason to doubt, that had the Elector 
possessed anything of his brother's strength, decision, and 
power of leadership, an attempt would have been made ; 
anticipating by half a century that of William of Orange. 

The accusation of aiming at kingship was often brought 
against Prince Rupert himself by Parliamentarians, and 
sometimes by those who at least professed themselves 
Royalists. One specimen of these arraignments may suffice. 
It is quoted from an old pamphlet in the British Museum, 
bearing the brief title of — 

An Item to His 

Majesty 

concerning 

Prince Rupert 

and his 

Cavaliers ; 
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Or a Looking Glass wherein His Majesty may see His 
Nephew's Love^ who secretly under pretence of Assisting Him 
to gain an absolute Prerogative or Arbitrary Power^ will dis- 
throne him to set up Himself. 

Written by a JVellwisher to His Majesty, 
Printed in the Tear of the King of Kings. \ 

1642. 

« ■ V • * • • 

The other danger His Majesty runs is more close and less 
discerned^ lying hid under an open shew of friendship and 
siding with Him against His supposed enemies^ by his Nephew 
Prince Rupert^ one of the Blood Royally and not so far from 
the Crown^ but if once the course of Law and Power of 
Parliament be extinguished^ he may bid as fair for it by the 
Sword as His Majesty^ he having possessed himself of so much 
power already^ under colour of serving the King^ and by his 
Germaine method of plundering and by his active disposition in 
military affairs^ having won the hearts of so many thousand 
Soldiers of Fortune and Men of prey ; he is already their 
Chieftain and Prince^ and if hereafter the power be transferred 
from Civill to Marshall he is like enough to be their King^ and 
if theirs then the people's^ if once subdued^ for the King having 
lost their hearts and the Laws having lost their force^ he that 
hath the best sword and is likeliest to do most mischief will be 
sure to gain the greatest party and subdue the most to his sub- 
jection. . . . 

If no Law make Him (Charles) King^ Conquest may 
without Wrong to Him^ prefer another to the Crown^ who is 
no stranger in blood and much more deserving by the Sword^ 
the whole War being managed by his skilly labour^ and 
industry ; insomuch as already if the_ King command one thing 
and he another^ the Prince must be preferred before the King^ 
witness Banbury^ which was secured from plundering by the 
King'^s own hand^ but that was slighted and the Town plun- 
dered by Prince Rupert^ vilifying the King's Authority and 
Fidelity^ making it a fault of his unexpertness , saying His 
Uncle knew not what belonged to War. This may be sufficient 
to demonstrate what he intends.^ but expressions newly vented 
may confirm^ in which there was little civility and lesse 
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Loyalty ; but what can be expected from Schollers taught by 
such a Master. 

Neither will Prince Rupert want abettors and sharers in 

this cursed design^ for many of our young and deboyced and low 

fortuned Nobility and Gentry suting therein so naturally with 

*h2s new Conqueror will make no bones to shoulder out their ola 

King to set up such an one as shall make them for making him. 

This accusing concerns the Cavahers. That such an 
attempt should have found supporters among the ParHa- 
mentarians, appears at first sight more doubtful. Yet it 
would be unsafe to stamp any combination as impossible in 
that age of conflict and complexity, in which so many 
dangerous and chimerical devices were attempted, for the 
harmonising of differing ideals and duties, not yet confessed 
irreconcilable. It will be remembered that Cromwell, in the 
height of his power, was urged by some of the most 
influential of his party to place Charles 11. on his father's 
throne ; and that the Restoration was finally effected more 
by Parliamentarians than Royalists. 

The passages given by WiUiam Fortescue from Sir 
Thomas Fairfax' letter, accord word for word with that 
document, as reported elsewhere. The entire paper may be 
referred to, either in Sprigge's Anglia Rediviva^ or in Eliot 
Warburton's complete and dramatic life of his Highness, 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. Only parts of this 
summons agree with the interpretation given by Cosmas the 
Bohemian, but the mere sending of such a personal appeal 
was so marked and significant a departure from the usual 
forms of warfare, that it might well be considered to veil 
some serious design. 

The reasons for the surrender of Bristol are clearly given 
in Rupert's Declaration^ and in his defence before the 
Council of War ; to which he insisted on submitting him- 
self, and by which he was fully acquitted. His duty to 
those soldiers, 'who neither in danger nor disfavour had 
forsaken him,' as he himself wrote, forbade him to sacrifice 
them without hope of serving the King thereby. It is hard 
to understand how any with the slightest knowledge of 
Rupert's proud and reckless nature, could doubt that to him 

2 A 
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surrender and not defiance was the part which demanded all 
his courage. Nevertheless, after the loss of Bristol, a storm 
of suspicion and accusation broke on the defeated General, 
and whispers of an understanding with Parliament were not 
wanting. It is strange to find George Digby, who at Lord 
Strafford's trial had stood so nobly against the ' committing 
Murther by the Sword of Justice,' now sharpening the 
weapon of an unjust impeachment against the Prince. 
According to the ' Perfect Passages of Proceedings in 
Parliament,' the following were among the Articles of High 
Treason, prepared, though never brought forward, against 
Prince Rupert. 

I. That he hath traitorously undermined the designs of the 
King and his Council^ to the hazard of his Majesty s person^ 
and loss of his army. 

II. That he hath several times betrayed his Majesty'' s 
forces to the enemy (meaning the Parliament)^ by engaging them 
wilfully^ to their destruction. 

III. That he hath traitorously delivered the Fort and Castle 
of Bristol to Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

IV. That he himself declared^ that he did worse in losing 
Bristol^ than Colonel Fiennes did^ in delivering it up to the 
King. 

V. That he made promise to the enemy ^ to seduce his 
Majesty to come into Parliament ; promising never to fight 
more for the King against the Parliament^ &'c. 

That traitorous attempts — attempts reaching even to 
kingship — were considered possible for one in the Prince's 
position may then be held proven. Of the manner in which 
Prince Rupert himself would have received any such 
proposal of usurpation, none can doubt who have studied his 
life, which, whatever its faults may have been, never 
swerved, even in sorest straits, from its law of absolute 
loyalty. The man who, in his earliest, impatient youth, 
endured three years of Austrian imprisonment, rather than 
follow the example of so many of his time, and, by entering 
the Catholic Church, step at once to freedom and high place 
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in the Emperor's Court, was the same who, in later years, 
bowed even his pride and passion to his loyalty. When, 
after his acquittal at Newark, Rupert, stung to revolt by the 
King's continued and ungrateful severity, finally flung up 
his commission, his demand for a pass to quit England was 
met by the Parliament with the condition that he should 
give his word not to serve the King again. Even the 
Prince's indignation could not move him to such a promise. 
He remained in England, to humble himself to the King 
when that King himself was humbled, and to take up again 
his hopeless service. 

It will thus be seen, that though William Fortescue's 
story lacks the support of other testimony, the account 
which he gives is strictly in accord with Prince Rupert's 
character and life ; and not inconsistent with what is known 
of the current and counter-currents of the age. 

It only remains to add, that the part attributed to Lady 
Carlisle, can hardly be deemed improbable in 'that busy 
stateswoman,' the friend of Strafford and of Pym ; so trusted 
by the Queen that she learned of the meditated arrest of the 
Five Members in time to warn them of their danger ; so 
trusted by the Parliament that to her was assigned the care 
of the Duke of Gloucester and the Princess Elizabeth, ' the 
late King's children.' 

The heroic story of the wreck of the Admiral (Sep- 
tember 30, 1 651), and the devotion of Prince Rupert's 
followers in saving their chief in his own despite, may be 
found at length in Warburton. Edward Ford omits in his 
brief narrative to make clear that the small boat which saved 
them made one trip back to the doomed vessel before sinking. 
Rupert sent for four of his companions, by name Captain 
Fearnes, Captain Billingsley, Mortaigne, and Galloway, his 
personal attendant. William Fortescue is not mentioned, 
though, according to Ford's record, it would seem unlikely 
that the Prince should so have ignored his service. Of those 
summoned only two obeyed. Mortaigne and Billingsley 
refused to leave their comrades, and sank with them. For 
the rest, the story is much as that told by Edward Ford. 
Few have given, or won, such loyalty as Rupert, Prince 
Palatine. 
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